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To the Right Honourable THOMAS 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Ba- 
ron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Privy- 


Seal, Oc. and one © their Majeſties 
mot Hoouurable er = 


My Lord, 


7. Should not preſume to make your „i 
tron to theſe Diſcourſes, if your Lordſbip bad 
2 Tow falf fo 5s the 
Author of 1 
r ee one. 
that I was thence. encanraged to hope that the ſame 
Goodneſs that obliged me to 4 moſt Tae Ae- 
'  knowledgment, would alſo induce 
| aße this firft Opportunity I Ee nl 
| rejjzaon of it. | 
which T bers ventare t to ſend pron of 
under the Patronage of your Lordſhip's g at "Name, 
were all compoſed in the Retirement w 
*  Lardſbipe peeulia Favour I now enjoy, m 
' deed does ſo naturally ſauour the EE _ 
Thoughtful Mind, and is ſe ſe advent agony wn 
17 7 Calculated for Cont ion, t 
| had ſome particular e Aan thee 
„ hich it avay be will. be | a little 
| 1 Jos of he Place of ther 
| E P. 


ion, as Mens a 


The Epil Dedicatory 
are faid to Symbolize with the Planet 
| 7 — — — — 
Fur this Reaſon Þ believe it has happened, that 
| theſe Dj ;ſconrſes run mort upon a Philoſophick Strain, 
then Ce rt ee Na- 
ture and Charader. Aud I am glad range ſoy vue not 
only becanſi they will afford « more ſui 
tinnen to your Lordſhip's Contemplative and 
Philoſophick Genius, (if « 'Perſou that bas ſo 
much brighter Thoug 57 at command of his 0 
can be ſaid to be Enterteww/d by any thing. that 
comes from ſo unlgar 4 Hand,) Tos alſo becauſe I 
think ne cannot do better Service to Religion, then 
45 reſolving the Prackical Duties of is into Princi 
Philoſophy, - or" mate & bester ns of "Philos: 
ſepbiek Notions," thay to — 1 ur. | 


and for the In r 
| fer e 4. we fuel FRF of of 
the wy Reader: has nom ſome 
fort Right to r the I belleve will be. 
i any Of br or Chafoof ſo well qualified 
#0 do it as your Lord{hip, whoſe general inſight in-- 
to — — Compaſs of Learning, and who * | 
calar Excelkncy, even to mictty and ew. „ in 
I (bt mork ae Theorier of Philaſ 2 
known to the World,” that they de 1 


ve enge be Admiration n be Glory 


e ” which is f fo ige . 
diem e _ Nun erelleneief, thut pour Birib, 


u great Station" male the le \part of 
Sela; - * Ven Jo Ys as 2 
9 enen wit - 
Hob Atl Vs Gal E A 


5 ww of theſe Diſcourſes, or of the Aut 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
with the Luſter of the Sun, as hardly to mind the 
Height of the Orb fr om whence it inet. 

My Tord, I — not whether ſuch Quali 
ons as theſe wake jon any whit the — fo t Pe 
? 2, 


, Tee, wiſe tr e pig 
er ”u ave | 
viſed him to ſeek out for 4 leſs judicious Patron, 
owe that 'was me of 4 Level with bimflf" But the 
great time Jam uader' 10 your | 
all aber Mas, make it my Duty to alters fi . 
and my ( however mean): wancet to pour — 
ſup, hich} do with all that Reverertial' Deference 


which is owing to your Lord ſhip's Quality and Per- | 
andiConcern. 


2 — with all that Modeſty 


| 8 defect ise 4 Preſuur, aud 
6 rhe Sante „ 
5 3 —— 70 the Hazard of ou 
| Judgment ) <0 Tees . . 
plecd lay to 2 eee e eee 
Your Lordſtipts e en 
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\ and the manner wherein they 
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o have here dene of thoſe | 
wherewith I entertain my. Solitude, and 
KD ea up ſome of © mee 

g.iupon a Cauntry- ; 
which I think are thus much more accountably 
ſpent than in leatiag about after News, or hold- 
ing tedious and e Chat about State- 
Concerns. It is my ſerious and real that 
theſe Diſcourſes both in regard of their Subjects 
are handled, may 
be fitted-for. publick Uſe. and Service, and may 
contribute to improve both the Theory and the 


. Practice of Religion; and for this Reaſon I am 


induced to Communicate them to the Publick. 

As for any Honour or Reputation that may hap- 
ben to redound to my ſel by them, as I hope it 
ns vot my governing motive in this Undertak- 


ung, {6 do I dere 10 temounceend diſclaim it, 


5 


partly as a thing that is not my De, (for what 


tence can - apt and a Sinner have to any 


. 5 ſuch ith » as 2) and partly as too vain and 
No for a Rational Spirit-to take 


up with 
$0 — 


. having ſo many greater things 
both is Thoughts and his Defires 


upon, | 


% 


may ſtudy to approve, and with thoſe well done 


one another) in the ſecret receſs.of-our Reaſon 


FP tbe READER: © 
upon, having a Gad and a Conſcience to whom he 


he may without any great Self-denial, content 
himſelf. If therefore my good Reader, you hap- 
pen to find here any new Notion diſcover*d, or 
any uſeful and important Truth *clear'd, or any 
Duty of Religion rationally accounted for, or 
affectionately and advantagiouſly recommended; 
if in ſhort, you find either your Head inli : | 
or your Heart warmed and put into a quicker 

| Motion by any thing offer d to your Conſideration © 2 

in theſe Diſcourſes, beſtow not your Praiſes or 

Commendations upon the Author of them, who * 
would not deſerve them if he defired them, or- 
dared to take them; but rather joyn with him in 
aſcribing all the Glory to the great Teacher and 
Inſtructer of Mankind, to him who ſhines upon 
all our Minds with the Beams of his Divine Light, 
and informs us (even while we think we inſtruct 


to him who is the Subſtantial Wiſdom of the 
Eternal Father, and the Light of all his Creatures, 
in whom are hid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and © 7 
Knowledge, and who is the trze Light thet en- 
 lightens both you and me, and every Man War | 
comes into the World ; whoſe i the ingdom 
and the Power, and to whom be the Glory. 


— , 
my ** | 
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A Diſcourſe concerning the Meaſure 
of. Divine Love, with the Natural 
and Moral Grounds upon which it 

M A To 22, 37. 8 


| Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind; 


Very juſt and reaſonable, but ſure; one 
would think, a very needleſs Injunction. 
: ii For need any Power or Faculty be un- 
* der any other Law, than that of its own | 
Neture, to delight in its proper Object? Does the 
Senſe want a Precept to be pleaſed with ſenſible | 
Good? Need we addreſs our ſelves to the Eye to 
perſuade it to love Light, or take pains to exhort 
the Ear to delight in harmonious Sounds ? No, 
the Order of Nature does here ſuperſede all other 
Methods of Engagement, and why then ſhould 
there be need of any Command to a Rational Soul 
to love God? Does not an intelligible Good bear 
the ſame proportion to a reaſonable Nature, as a 
ſenſible Good does to Senſe; and is not God the 
ſame to the Soul, as Muſick is to the Ear, or as 
| r Light 


2 Diſcourſes upon Vol. III. 
Light to the Eye? Yes certainly, and infinitely 
more: For theſe things, tho? they are the proper 
Goods of their reſpective Powers, yet they are not 
wholly commenſurate, and fully adjuſted to their 
Capacities; whence it is that the Eye is not ſatu- 
Fed with ſeeing, nor the Ear with bearing. But now 
IN. God is not only the proper Good of the Soul (as 

Light is of the Eye) but is withal a Good ſo tran- 
ſcendently excellent as to be able to fill the whole 
Capacity of its intellectual Powers. The Good of 
bu ſublime Nature is more than commenſurate 

to the moſt ſtretch't Appetite of oxrs ; nay, were 
our Capacity infinite, he would be ſufficient to 
fill it; for he fills his own, and is infinitely happy 
in himſelf, And what need then of a Command 
co a rational Creature to love its proper Good, 
and a Good fo infinitely lovely? | 
hut for fatisfa&ion to this, *tis to be conſider d, 
firſt, that as in Geometry ſome plain and obvious 
Propoſitions are laid down, not ſo much for the 
* fake of their own Diſcovery, as in order to fur- 
ther Theory, which, as a Superſtructure is to be 
rais'd upon thoſe Foundations; fo in Morality 
and Divinity ſome practical Propoſitions or Pre- 
cepts, tho? in themſelves never ſo clear and evi- 
dent, muſt yet be ſet down; if *twere only for the 
fake of Method and Order, and to lay a Bettom 
fror what is to be further built upon thoſe Princi- 
ples. And accordingly the Love of God being 
{rhe fundamental Principle of all natural Religion 
land Virtue, or (as our Eord here terms it) the 
firſt and great Conimandaent, Upon which all the 
8 n Duties 


wa 2 q 


Vol. III. ſeveral Divine Subjects. 3 


Duties of the firſt Table do immediately, and | 
thoſe of the ſecond remotely depend, it was, 
very requiſite that there ſhould be an expreſs Pre- 
cept concerning it, tho? it be never ſo evident that 
we onght to love God, and withal never ſo ze-' | 
ceſſary and unavoidable that we ſhould. | 
HBeſides, tis alſo ſecondly to be conſider'd, that 
what does here more principally and more di- 
rectly fall under the Precept, is not the Ad of | 
loving God in general, but the ſpecial degree and 
manner of that Act, that it be with the whole 
Power and full Capacity of the Man. Now tho 
jijt be of it (elf fo plain and evident that God is 
to be loved, and withal ſo natural and neceſſary, 
that we ſhould love him in ſome degree or other, 
yet neither is it ſo plain nor ſo neceſſary that we 
| ſhould love him up to the degree here ſpeciſi'd, 
with the whole Weight and Streſs of our Love. 
This is not a Propoſition of ſo bright an evidence | 
as to ſhine forth by its own Light, but requires a 
| 


Train of Argument and Conſequence to make it 
appear reaſonable, and muſt be proved in a way 
of Science and Demonſtration, It was indeed 
below the Dignity and Majeſty of the Supreme 
Law-giver to do that; but therefore it was the 
more neceſſary for him to uſe his Authority, to 
make it matter of expreſs Precept, and to lay it 
as an eternal Law upon every rational Spirit that 
comes into being, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and 
with all thy mind. | e 1 


| B 2 The 


4 _ - © Diſcourſes upm + Vol. III. 
The great Difficulty of this great Command- 
ment, — the Practiſing of it, is how to Un. 
derſtamd it; and therefore I ſhall firſt of all in- 
_ into the true Senſe and Import of it, and 
<p the Reaſon and Bottom upon which it 

F | | 


 . As to the Sexſe, I think the higheſt that is ge- 


nerally put upon theſe Words amounts to no 
more than this, That God is to be the prime and 
principle Obje& of our Love and Delight ; That 
we are to love him in a Superlative way, above 
all other things whatſoever, ſo as to loſe any 
Good, or ſuffer any Evil rather than commit the 
leaſt Sin againſt him; That we are always to 
prefer him in our Love, chuſing to obey him ra- 
ther than Man, and to pleaſe him rather than ſa- 
tisſie our own Will, and to enjoy him rather than 
any worldly or carnal Pleaſure, ſaying with the 
Pſalmiſt, Thy Lowing-kindneſs is better than Life, 
and with the Church in the Canticles, Thy Love is 
better than Nine. Wei 
And if our Love be thus order'd, if we ſtand 
thus affected towards God, we are then allowed 
according to the common Opinion to love Crea- 
| zxres, to delight and ſolace our ſelves in them, to 
junite our Souls in ſome meaſure to them, and to 
{reckon them among the props and ſtays of our 
life, and as the Ingredients of its preſent Happi- 
— _ — — — preſumed in all this, 
ill provided that uppermoſt in our Hearts, 
— the largeſt ſhare in our Affections, and be 
ſeated upon the Throxe of the Soul, who though 
1% | gt: I per- 


———— 


Vol. III. ſeveral Divine Subjects. 3 
permitted to love other things, is yet to look 
upon God as her greateſt , and accordingly 
to reſerve her brighteſt and pureſt flame for his 
Altar; to love him with the choice, with the 
flower of her Affection, and be ready to part with 
any other Good when it once comes in competi- 
tion witk the Love of God. 182 
In this I think I ſpeak the ſenſe of the common 
Interpreters, who for want of a ſuitable Founda- 
tion could not well carry the Building higher, 
but were forced to take up with an Explication 
far below the expreſs Letter of the Text, and to 
make this to be all that was ſignified by lovin 
God with all the heart, with all the ſoul, a 
with all the _ I love _ _— and 
incipally, an Sure they could not 
t be ſenſible-that herein they did nat riſe upto 
the Letter of the Text, which manifeſtly requires 
a more elevated ſenſe: But they could not ad- 
vance higher without Building in the Air ; and 
were therefore forced to cramp the ſenſe of this 
great Commandment, and to put ſuch a Conſtru- 
ction upon it, not as the expreſs Words of it re» 
quire, but as their Hypothels would bear. 
I ſay as their Hypotheſis would bear; for the 
Hypotheſis theſe Men go upon, ſeams to be this, 
They ſuppoſe that other things beſides God are 
truly and properly the Goods of the Soul, and 
contribute as efficient Cauſes to its happineſs - 
That ſenſible Objects contain in themſelves ſome- 
what anſwerable to what we feel by their Occa | 
fjon, and are withal the proper Cauſes of ſuch 


— 
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6 * Diſcourſes upon Vol. III. 

our Senſations : That the Bodies that ſurround us 
do really act in and upon us, not only by making 
impreſſion upon our Bodies, and ſtriking upon our 
Organs of Senſe, but alſo by raiſing and exciting, 

thoſe Senſations our Spirits are conſcious of, ſo 
as to be the true efficient Cauſes of our Pleaſure 
and our Pain That the Fire gives us that ſenti- 
ment of Heat which we feel when we approach 


it: and, That Wine cauſes in us that pleaſing 
_ which we feel when we drink it: And the 
BEAQAS. [18 13% QUO0307 ner 97 3 
Now I confeſs, if this Hyporhefs be true, if 
ſenſible Objects do really act upon our Souls, and 
are the proper efficient Cauſes of thoſe pleaſing 
Senſations which we feel there, then twill neceſ· 
farily follow, that-a certain portion of my Love 
is due to theſe ſenſible Objects: for, if theſe Ob- 
jects produce Pleaſure in me, then they do mo 
80 „they perfect my Being, and render it more 
{ happy 5 and if they do me good, then in their 
| proportion they are my good; and if they are in 
any degree my good, then they are fo far lovely; 
and if they are any way lovely, then fo far they 
' ought to be loved. But now, if ſome part of 
our Love be due to ſenſible Objects (as upon this 
Hypotheſes it is) then ris impoſſible that God 
ſhould have a right to all of it; and conſequent- 
ly, to love him with all the heart, and all the 
ſoul, and all the mind, can ſignifie no more than 
to- love him principally and above all, to give 
him the Preference in our Love. I ſay the P young 
for it ſeems the Creatures put in for a ſhare ; a 8 
F 1 ls | F 


vol III. eve Divine Subjeds. 7 


if they have a part, *tis impoſſible that God ſhould 
have the whole: they maſt then both go ſharery 
in our Affection, and the only ain which 
God can claim upon this Hypot he ſis, is, to have - 
the /argeſt ſhare in our Love. 

Whet er this Hypotheſes be true or no, hall be 
eonſider'd in its proper place; in the mean while 
it may ſerve as a ſtrong Preſutnption, that it is 
not, that the Explication which is founded upon 
it falls ſo very ſhort ef the literal Emphaſis of the 
Text, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy od with all 
thy Bart, and with all tb foul, xl with all thy 
mind. But it is to love I af this rate, to love 
| him only principally and more than apy thing 
elfe 2 Does this exhauſt the enſe of this great 
Commandment? Can he be ſaid with any ole. 
rable Senſe to love God with all his heart, all his 
ſoul, and all his mind, that only loves him above 


other things, at the ſame time allowing other 


things a ſhare in his Love? Can he be ſaid to love 
God with all his Love, that loves him only with 

a Part? What though that part be the Jarger 
Part, *tis but a Part ſtill ; and is a Part the Whole? 
What [ Logick, or what Grammar, will endure 

this ? 1 

I think it thetefore very evident, that the 
words of this great Law do call for a higher ſenſe. 
And what can #hat be ſhort of this (which indeed 
is what in ordinary conſtruction they import) 
that we ought to. love God not only with the 
Beſt and Moſt, but with the Whole of our Aﬀe- 


55 tion; that we love him imtirely, not only with an 
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later of Parts, but with an integrity of De- 
z that we love him not on wi every 
0 Paſſion, and Faculty, wih the Under- 
ſtandipg ſuppoſe; Will and Affections (here ex- 
preſt by Hears, Soul, and Mind) but in every - 
degree of every Power, with all the Latitude of 
our Will, and with the whole Poſſibility of our 
Souls; 3 that we beſtow on him not only the hi 
eſt de ce of our Love, e O it, 
the; le ? In one Word, that God be not only 
principal, but the only Object of our Love. 
Thain is a Sacrifice worthy, of a'Gad, whe 
Yhole Man is offer'd' up to him as a Burn 
| Bering: And no leſs can he be ſuppoſed to re- 
 quire from us by vertue of this great Law, w 
he bids us to le him with all our Heart, with - 
all our Soul, and with all our Mind, In the ſame 
. Senſe N Br as tis faid, Thou ſbalt worſhip the 
Lord thy Ged, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve ; ſo 
is this great Commandment to be undet᷑ſtood, as 
if it were ſaid, Thon ſhalt love the Lord thy Cod. 
and him only ſhalt thou deſire. For Love is the 
true natural Worſhip of the Soul, and as we are 
to 4 3 none but God, ſo are we to Love none 
t G 
be, to make this appear intelligible. Divinity, 
we muſt look about for a proper Ground for it 
in Philoſophy, it Being neceſſary that we lay our 
Foundation as much Beer than the Common In- 


5 4 terpreters have done, as we intend to build higher. 


Which leads me to the ſecond general Part of 
my Undertaking; w, to e theReaſo 8 
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Vol. III. ſeveral Divine Subject. 9 
and Bottom upon which this great Command- 
ment ſtands. . 

The Senſe of it I have already explain'd, and 
made to be the ſame with what the Letter of the 
Text imports ; namely, That our whole Affection 
be placed upon God, and that we love him fo in- 
tirely as to love none but him. I come now to 
juſtifie this Senſe, which I ſhall endeavour to | 
eſtabliſh upon this double Baſis in general, Y 

I. That God is the only Author or Cauſe off ÞF 
our Love. „ e 

II. That he is alſo the only proper Object of it. 
Firſt, I conſider that God is the only Author 
or Cauſe of our Love. By Love here I underſtand 
that original Weight, Bent or Endeavour where- 
by the Soul of Man ſtands inclined, and is moved | 
forwards to Good in general or Happineſs. Now 
that this Impreſſion is from God, and that tis 
he alone that has put this Baſs into our Natures, 
I think demonſtrable ſeveral ways; but at preſent 
ſhall only conſider that this Motion of the Soul 
is a neceſſary Adherent to our Beings, ſuch as we 
were never without, and ſuch as we can never 
put off; ſuch as is all over invincible and irrefiſt- 
able. The Soul of Man'muſt not pretend to the 
leaſt degree of Liberty here (for indeed it bein 
impoſſible that our Love to Good in general ſhould 
be bad, it was not fit it ſhould be free) but is al- 
together paſſive in this Motion, and moves no 
otherwiſe than as ſhe is moved. She has no 75 | 


Command over this Motion than ſhe has over the 
| Motionof the Heg or Pulſe, which ſhows it tg 


10 Diſcourſes upon Vol. Hl, 
| be equally Viral and Natural, and of the very 
eſſential Make and Conſtitution of our Being. 
Well then, I demand, Is this natural neceſſary Mo- 
| tion from our Selves or from God 2 If from our 
Selves, How comes it then to paſs, that we can- 
not command it, or ſtop it > Had we Power to 
mo uce what we have not Power to govern ? or, 
it more difficult to govern than to produce > 
No certainly, were we the Authors of this Mo- 
tion we ſhould have ſome Power over it, and be 
able to manage and controul it; which ſince we 
cannot do, we may well conclude, that *tis not 
a hw of Jed Production; and that though it 
be i us, yet tis not of or from our Selves. And 
whence 25 muſt it be dase from God? Who elſe 
could kindle in our Natures ſuch an unquench- 
able Flame Who elſe could fix ſuch a ſtrong 
Spring in our Souls, and actuate our Beings wit 
ſuch a mighty Energ And who ſhould be the 
Author of what is Natura! and Neceſſary in us, 
; but he that is the Author of our Natures > Love 
is the ſame i in the Moral and Intellectual World 
| 25 Motion is in the Natural; and as we. make God 
to be the Author of Natural Motion, ſo there is 
as mnch reaſon to make him the Author of our 
F= But now if God be the only Author and 


Cauſe of our Love, has nat he then the ſole Right 
and Title to it ; ** bas not he alſo a Right to 
it all? This may ſeem perhaps at firſt glance to 
be a captious and ſurprizing way of Arguing ; 
I but conſider it well ; Has not God a Right to all 
£ That he produces? What is it that gives Right 2 
705 ight 


y 
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Right to the whole World, but his Production of 


it > Why has God a Right to me, but becauſe 1 
am his Creature? Upon what Account has he a 
Right to all my Powers and Faculties, and to all 
the ſervice of them, but becauſe he produces them, 
and ſuſtains them; becauſe in him we live, move, 
and have our Being? But now if God does as much 


| 


produce my Love as he does my Being, then, Why 
has he not as much Right to my Love as to any 
other part of iy Nature? And if God only has 2 


Right to my Love, ard à Right to it all, as ha- 


vitig-produced i all, then tis evident, that all of 
it ouglit to be fix'd npon him, and that he has 
great Injury and Injuſtice done him whenevet any 
the leaſt degree of it goes beſide him. · Indeed 
were there any part or degree of our Love which 


Dod did not produce, That we might give away 


from him, That we might beſtow upon a Crea- 
ture; but if God be the Author of it all, if there 
be not one degree of our Love but what he pro- 
duces, 'tis highly juſt and reaſonable that he 
ſnould have it all; and we cannot let the leaſt 
Spark of this ſacred Fire light upon the Creature 
without ſo far defrauding the Creator. 
Etpreially if we confider further the Manner 
how, and the End for which God produces our 
Love. I now ſuppoſe, as a thing already proved; 
that all the Motion that the Soul has towards 


Good comes from God; but how does God move 


us towards Good ? Whither is it that God docs 


then direct this Motion? He himſelf indeed is the 
Author of it, but what is the Term of it 2th what 


does 


* 
. n 
** 
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by love which God cauſes in us, and which he di- 
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does God move us? Our corrupt Imagination 
may perhaps be ready here to ſuggeſt that God 
moves us to Good by moving us towards the Crea- 
tare. But ſtay, Would ſuch a Term of this Mo- 
tion be worthy of its Cauſe ? Can God move us 


towards the Creature? Can he move us from him- 


ſelf 2 Can he act for a Creature? Can he make 
the Creature his End £ Does not God make all 
things for himſelf > Does he not always act for 
himſelf? Is he not always his own Th > Has not 
this the Evidence of a Firſt Principle, That God 
acts only for himſelf > We muſt therefore of ne- 
ceſſity conclude, That as God is the Author of 
this Motion, ſo he is the Natural End and Term 
of it too; and that he moves us to Good no 
otherwiſe, than by moving us towards himſelf. 
wo muſt conclude, that God is the true great 
of our Souls; that he continually draws 
a moves them, not from, but to himſelf, as be- 
ing both #heir, and his on great End. We muſt 
conclude that God intended himſelf as the ſole 
Object of the Love which he produced; that he 
has impreſt a Motion upon our Intellectual Heart, 


only to ineline it t himſelf; and that as 


the whole Motion of our Love is from God, ſo 


It has no other Term than God in the Order and 
Inſtitution of Nature. 


Well then, if the Caſe be thus, if "We My 


us to Good by moving us towards himſelf: Is it 


not then a tranſgreſſing this Order and Inſtitution | 
of Nature ? Is it not an abuſe of that Motion of 


rects 


Conſtitution of our own Frame, and run counter 
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rects towards himſelf, to beſtow any part of it 
upon a Creature, to love any thing beſides God? 
Do we not then croſs che Order of Nature, and 
reſiſt the Will of its great Author Do we not 
then hinder his Act, and put a Bar to his Motion 
within us? Nay, do we not then act againſt the 


to the great Bias of our Natures 2 What, does he | 
that gave us our Beings, ſhew alſo ſo great a Con- 
. cern for their Perfection, as to impreſs upon them 
a continual Motion towards himſelf ; and ſhall 
we be ſo ungrateful as well as unjuſt, as to ſtop 
ſhort, and take up with a Creature > We ought 

certainly to follow the Order, and conform to 
the Will of God; and fince he has order'd the 
Motion of our Love to no leſs Noble an End than 
himſelf, *tis evident that thither only we ought 
to direct, and there only to fix our Love. | 
And that we do not at all ſtrain" the Senſe of 
this Commandment, by ſuppoſing it thus to ob- 
15 us to love the Lord our God with all. the 
eart, Soul and Mind, in the ſtricteſt Emphaſis 
of the Phraſe, will yet further appear, if we ex- 
amin the other | rg ground upon which it 
ſtands z and conſider 5 
Secondly, That as God is the only Author and 
Cauſe of our Love, fo is he alſo the only pro 
Object of it. It is moſt clear and certain, that 
God only is to be loved, if God be the ohly! 

| proper Object of our Love; and *tis as clear, that 
he is the only proper Object of our Love, if he} 


only be our Good; and *tis as clear that he only 
N | e 15 
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is our Good, if he only does us Good, if he only 
| perfects and betters our Beings ; and *tis as clear 
that he only does ſo, if he be the only true Cauſe 
| of all our Pleaſure, of all thoſe grateful Senſa- 
tions whereof we are conſcious, and wherewith 
| | we are affected. I ſay if he be: But here lies the 
| | Point to be debated. And 'tis a great Point in- 
| deed ; for upon this Hinge the whole Weight of 
the preſent Theory turns, and the whole Iſſue of 
it will depend. Here therefore let us ſtop and 
fix, and with all poſſible heed and attentiveneſs 
IT enquire after the true Cauſe of our Pleaſure. For 
where ever we find that, there to be ſure we ſhall 
| '  alfo find the only proper Object of our Love. 
| That in the uſe of Bodies, and in converſing 
os | with Senſible Objects, we find Pleaſure, we learn 
C | by Experience, but whence this Pleaſure comes, 
and what is its true efficient Cauſe, *tis our Rea- 
fon only that can inform us. And yet ſhe has had 
the ill Fortune to be leaſt of all conſulted in this 
matter. It is generally thought, .that the Plea- 
ſure we. feel in the Uſe, and by the Intervention 
of Bodies is cauſed in us by the Bodies them- 
ſelves. That the Fire for inſtance, produces in us 
Senſation of Warmth, that the Sun produces in 
us the Senſation of Light, that the Fruits of the 
Earth communicate to us the Senſations of the 
pleaſant Taſtes, and the like. Theſe Bodies are 
firſt ſuppoſed to have ſomething like theſe Senſa- 
tions in themſelves, and then to produce them 
in us. Thus Fire is ſuppoſed to be endued with 
the quality of Heat in it ſelf, and then to 9 
* this 
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this quality to us; to be firſt Hot in its own Na- 
ture, and then to make us ſo. This has been all 
along the Current unqueſtion'd Apprehenſion, 
not only of the Vulgar who think in haſte, and 
determin of things only as they appear to Senſe, 
but of the more inquiſitive and reaſoning part 
of Mankind. And though ſome of the 4 
Reformers of Philoſophy have thought fit to re- 
ject the former part of the Suppoſition, viz. That 
Bodies have in themſelves ſomething anſwerable 
to the Senſations which we feel in the uſe of them; 
yet they generally retain the Later, viz. That 
they 917 aa and cauſe thoſe Senſations in us, 
| we | do accordingly allow, that Fire (for inſtance) 
is Eminently and Potential, though not Formally 
hot, that is, That though it has not any thing 
_ reſembling the Senſation of Heat in it ſelf, yet it 
has a Power to produce ſuch a Senſation in thoſe | 
that ſhall approach it. This they not only «/low, | 
but contend for. For whereas according to the* 
Old Diſtinction, ſome things were ſaid to be both 
Formally and Eminently hot too (as Fire) and 
ſome only eminently, (as the Sun) the Moderns 
have ventured to cut off the former part of the 
Diſtinction, and reduce all to the later, by ſup- 
poſing all Bodies that we call Hot, to be ſo only 
Eminently and Potentially, as they are productive 
of Heat in us. And by this they explain the 
Phenomenon of Heat in Bodies, ſuppoſing it to 
be nothing elſe in the Bodies themſelves, but on- 
ly a Power of producing ſuch a Senſation. But 
then by this they manifeſtly hold that they do 

| | WE 


= . 2 
"> 


I 
1 | | produce it; and I know hut of 
Bn * N amongſt them that thinks 
6 Tt it ſeems, they had ſufficiently reform'd from the 


part of their Hypotheſis, That Bodies have in 
themſelves ſome inherent Qualiry analogous to 
our Senſations ; ſo much they ſaw muſt be reject- 
ed. But they could not tell how to deny the 


produce in us ſuch and ſuch Senſations, though 
* they have nothing of a Similar Nature with them 
in themſelves. | 


Perſuafion by the Moments of Reaſon ? I think 
Conſulted her in hie part of the Queſtion. They 


of Senſe and Imagination, ſuggeſting to them, 


=_ | panicd with ſuch Senſations, therefore the later 
= | were the effect of the former. This is the only 
= | reaſon that is, or can be pretended in behalf of 
this Common Preſumption. But is this a Ware 
rantable Concluſion ? Does it follow, that becauſe 
ſuch Senſations do accompany ſuch Bodily Im- 
preſſions, that therefore thoſe Bodily Impreſſions 
are the Cauſe of thoſe Senſations ? Can we argue 
from the Corcomitancy of one thing with another, 
to the Canſal Dependance of one thing upon ano- 


common 
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any Otherwiſe, or any Farther. They thought, 
Vulgar Philoſophy, by ſhaking off the former 


later part, and do therefore hold, that Bodies do 


Very good. But were they determin'd to this 
tis to be doubted whether they ever fo much as 
| ſeem here rather to have hearkned to the Illuſions 


that becauſe. ſuch Bodily impreſſions are accom- 


ther? *Tis certain that we cannot; and tis there 
fore as certain, that the Reaſon pretended for the 


* an. pak, - — p- 7 ein it oioes a. ii 
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common Hypotheſis, is indeed no Reaſon at all, 
but a Prejudice rather than a Reaſon. . 

Now though it be very unworthy of a Philo- 
ſopher, and withall a very great let and intangle- 
ment to him in his Enquiry after Truth, to aſſert 
any one thing without clear and full Evidence: 
Yet this is neither the only, nor the greateſt de- 
fect of this Concluſion, For as there is no ſuffi- - 
cient Reaſon for it, ſo there is plain inconteſtable | 
| Reaſon againſt it. „ 

Had our late Improvers of Science diſregarded 
the importunate Clamours of Senſe and Imagina- 
tion in this later point as they did in the former, 
and conſulted only the Reſponſes of inward 
Truth, they would have ſeen as much reaſon to 
reje& the ,Notion of Bodies being able to excite 
Senſations in us, as to reject that of their having 
ſome certain Qualitier like thoſe Senſations in 
themſelves. Nay, they would have ſeen, that the 
very ſame Reafons that induced them to the one, 
ought alſo to have determin'd them to the other. 
For why is it that they will not allow that Bo- 
dies bave in them ſomething like our Senſations,” 
particularly that in Fire there is any ſuch thing as 
a Quality of Heat, anſwerable to what we call 
Heat in our ſelves : I ſay, Why is it that they 
will not allow this, but becauſe they reaſon's 
with themſelves to this effect: There is nothing | 
conceivable in Bodies but Magnitude, Figure, and 
Motion : For inſtance, There is nothing in Fire 
but certain Particles of Matter ſo and fo ſized; ſo 
and fo figured, and fo and ſo moved. Examin' 
wad '© Four 
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your Idea of Fire a thouſand times over, and this 


is all you will ever be able to find in it. I ſay, 


find in it: For 'tis true indeed, when you come 


near you find ſomething more from it, you find 
withall a Senſation of Heat, either pleaſing or 
painful according as your diſtance is. But you 
have no more reaſon thence to conclade, that 
there is ſuch a Quality as Heat, reſembling what 
you feel, in the Fire, than you have to conclude 
Pain to be in a Needle or a horn. When you ap- 


| proach the Fire you feel Heat, and when you 


prick your Hand with a Needle you feel Pain ; 
but as you do not therefore fancy any ſuch thing 
as Pain to be in the Needle, ſo neither onght you 
to ſuppoſe any ſuch thing as Heat to be in the 
Fire. That indeed which makes Men more apt 
to do fo in this Caſe than in the other is, becauſe 
the Particles of the Fire are too minute to be 


 difcern'd by the Eye, and ſo Men not perceiving 


the Mechanicalneſs of its Operation; are apt to 
have recourſe to ſome inherent Quality; whereas 
the Thorn and Needle are of a viſible bulk, and 
we ſee how they pierce and wound our Fleſh, 
But did Men as clearly ſee the Particles of the Fire, 


with their Size, Figure and Motion, and with 


what a Spring they are ſhot and darted forth up- 
on us, and how like ſo many fine Needles or 


Launces they enter and divide the parts of our 
Body, they would no more Dream of any ſuch 


thing as Heat in the Fire, than they do of Pain 


in a Needle, and would think it every whit as 
odd and improper to ſay, Fire is Hot, as to ſay a 


Needle 


alle to that Senſation in our ſelves, without aſcri- 
bing to it alſo Thought and Perception at the ſame 
time, which would be of intolerable Conſequence. 
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' Needle is Painful: And th 38 the Cafe now 


ſtands, they are apt to fancy the contraty ; yet 


tis plain, that this is only an Illuſion of Senſe, 


Reaſon in the mean while conſtantly affuring us, 
that there can be nothing in Fire but Particles of 


Matter of ſuch a Size and Shape, and in ſuch a 


degree of Motion: And withall, that we cannot 
aſcribe ſuch a thing as Heat to the Fire, anſwer- 


Upon theſe and ſuch like Conſiderations, the 
Reformers of Philoſophy, I preſume, thought it 


' neceſſary to reject the former part of the Vulgar 


Hypotheſis, that Bodies have in them ſome cer- 


_ tain Qualities anſwerable to our Senſations. And 
no doubt but that they reaſon'd upon clear and 


diſtin&.Idea's. But will not the very ſame Con- 


ſiderations be of equal force to diſprove the later 
part too, that Bodies do canſe and produce Senſa- 


but Motion and Figure, if they are capable of no 
other Modification, then whatever they do, they 
muſt do it by the Motion, and by the Figure of 
their Parts ; there being nothing beſides ſuppo- 
ſed to be in them. If therefore they cauſe our | 
Senſations, tis by their Figure and their Motion 
that they muſt do it, But can Motion or Figure 
12 5 a Senſation, a Sentiment of the Mind, a 


tions in us ? For if there be nothing in Bodies | 


hoxeht 2 "Tis hard, extreme hard, to conceive | 

one Motion ſhould beget another. But can 

it produce an Effect more Noble and CO 
oh age | . an 
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and of an Order ſo very much higher than it 
ſelf? Can it produce a Thought ? Is there any 
Proportion between ſuch a Cauſe and ſuch an 
Effect; between Motion and Thinking, between 
lan Affection of a Body, and a Sentiment of the 
Soul ? Or is there any proportion between ſuch 
a particular Motion, and ſuch a particular Senſa- 
tion ; between that Motion, ſuppoſe, that is fol- 


— 


Jow?d with Pleaſure, and Pleaſure ; or between 


that Motion which is follow'd with Pain, and 
Pain? Is that Motion which de fa#o is accompa- 
nied with Pleaſure, more apt of its ſelf and in its 
own Nature, to produce that Senſation rather 
than Pain ? Or may not that very Motion which 
is de facto follow'd with Pleaſure, be as well the 
Occaſion of Pain for any Proportion, Affinity, 
or Natural Connexion that is in the things them- 
ſelves ? Tis moſt certain that it may. For Plea- 
ſure and Pain are Senſations of a wholly diffe- 
rent, nay contrary kind. They differ as much as 
any two things can do. They differ not only Eſ- 
ſentially, but as Contraries, as extreme Oppoſites, 
And they do almoſt make their S»bjeFs do fo, 
ſthe Soul that is in Pleaſure differing almoſt Spe- 
feel from her ſelf when ſhe is in Pain. But 
now there is not the like difference between the 
reſpective Motions ſuppoſed to produce them 
They differ only Accidentally and Gradually, - 
That Motion of the Fire which occaſions Plea- 
ſure, differs only in Degree from that which oc- 
caſions Pain. Whence it is evident, that theſe 

_ * Cauſes are not in themſelves equivalent to their 
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Effects, nor have any Natural Relation to them, 
but are indifferent to either, as being diſpropor- 
tionate to both. That the ſame Motion that is 
now attended with Pleaſure, might as well (for 
any particularity in the thing it ſelf) be attended 
with Pain, there being as great diſproportion be- 
tween theſe particular Motions and their particu» 
lar Senſations, as between Motion and Senfation 
in general. © Ape $5, 
What is here ſaid of Motion, is as applicable 
to Figure; and fince theſe are the only two Mo- 
difications Body is capable of, and theſe hold no 
proportion with our Senſations, *tis plain that 
our Senſations ought not, cannot be aſcribed to 
Bodies as their proper Efficient Cauſes. The ſum | 
of the Argument reſolves into this. There Js no- 


thing in Bodies but Figure and Motion, H there» | 


fore Bodies do produce or canſe our Senſat 
they muſt do it by Figure and Motion. But they 
cannot do it by Figure and Motion; therefore 
Bodies cannot produce our Senſations. 
And whereas it is again further concluded, 
that Bodies have not in themſelves any Quality - 
reſembling the Senſations which we feel at their 
Preſence, becauſe this would oblige us to allow- 
them capable of Thought ; which in Reaſon we 
cannot do: Is not the very ſame Conſideration 
of equal force to prove alſo, that they do not 
produce our Senſations ? Does not the ſame Want 
and Incapacity of Thought infer the one as well 
as the other? Bodies have no Thought, therefore 
they haveno Senſations; Bodies have no Thought, 
| C3 | therefor 


. 
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therefor they produce none: Is not the laſt Con- 
5 65 bg. good. a$ the firſt 2 Without all que- 

rode For how can a Thoughtleſs Principle. 

| Fr 155 I Thon ght ⸗ That is, how can the Effect 
be above the Order of its Cauſe 7 If it may, then 
ma) produce any thing, and any thing, 
rom any thing, which would over- 
the; Order both of Science and of Nature. 
1 further, it be reckon'd ſuch an Abſur-; 
dity that, Matter ſhould: Think (As it is by thoſe 
3 void. this inconvenience; deny that there 
is any thing in Bodies reſembling our Senſations), 
is it not a much greater abſurdity to ſuppoſe, 
arora Thought? And are not 


2 


nſiſtent with. their own Principles, 

we 0 Mo 10 Bodies a Capacity of 
ground reject the Old 

LID Hee, they 85 ſomething 
in cor * to our Senſa tions; and 


111 11 5 oe Wl will allow them a Power of 
ucing that Tho 


| they; ert capable of in themſelves? I not 

4 Very, great . eſpecially for Men 
feige and Denon ration to be guilty of? 

| For ant. it is a great deal more to be able 


ts eons hang 4 than to be myerly capable of 


1 a: pable of ; Thought, but I do. 


Va, Boyer ſo prog cer it, not ſo. 

mch leſs in another. If 

en we deny Matzer, what! is Lels, we ought 

be the more jous how. we allow it what 

v Gravery * it bei ſu h ap Ablurdity that 
7 * Bodies 


ught in us which they . | 
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Bodies ſhould be capable of Thought, then much 
more abſurd is it, that they ſnould have a Power 
to produce it. n 
And thus have I ſhewn that the very ſame 
| Reaſons which prove that Bodies have not any 
Qualities in them like our Senſations, do alſo 
prove that they do neither produce Senſations in 
us, and conſequently that our Modern Philoſo- 
phers who upon thoſe Grounds rejected the for- 
mer part, ought upon the very ſame Grounds to 
have rejected the latter too. And as they ought, 
ſo they eaſily might. They had the right Thread 
fa their Hands, but *twas their Unhappineſs to 
let it go, and not to purſue the Clue of their 
' own Reaſonings. - 18 
What I have hitherto argued from the Princi- 
ples upon which thoſe Mea built their Concluſion, 
may alſo be as well argued from the Conclufror it 
ſelf built upon thoſe Principles. Their Conclu- 
ſion is, that Bodies have not in themſelves any 
ſuch inherent Qualities as correſpond to our Sen- 
ſations. Well then, if hey have not any thing 
like Senſation in themſęlves, how ſhall they be 
able to produce them in us? Can they commu- 
nicate what they are not poſſeſt of? Can they 
cauſe Senſations in us which they have not,which| - 
they feel not, which they know not, and which 
they cannot ever cauſe in themſelves 2 They 
themſelves are here ſuppoſed utterly void and 
uncapable of all Senſation ; but if they can pro- 
duce it in us, why may they not be as well able 
to produce it in themſelves? But this muſt not 
101% „ 
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be ; the Concluſion is, that they have not any 
thing like thoſe Senſations in themſelves z whence 
T may juſtly infer, that they are as little capable 
of producing them in us. AR I. 

es But beſides, Can Bodies act upon Spirits > $0 
indeed they muſt do, if it be true that they pro- 
2 a 1 the Soul is the on] 

proper Subject of all Perception. But is this poſ- 
Eble ? Is or Spirt ſuppoſed to penetrate Body ?. 
Well, if ſo, then it may coexiſt with it in the 
fame determinate point of Space; if ſo, then it 
will not reſiſt it, and if ſo, then it will not be 
capable of ſuffering by it, or receiving any im- 
preſſion from it, it being impoſſible that Bodies 
| ſhould act upon that which does not reſiſt their 
Action. The leſs the teſiſtance is, the leſs always 
is the Impreſſion (as appears from that little force 
the ſtrongeſt Wind has upon a Body of a Conical 
Figure) and conſequently where there is no reſiſt- 
-ance at all, there can be no Impreſſion at all. And 
therefore ſince Spirits make no reſiſtance againſt 
Bodies, it is not poſſiÞle that Bodies ſhould have 
any Action, or make any Impreſſion upon Spi- 
| rits. The moſt that can be allow'd to Bodies, is 
o be able to act upon other Bodies, either by 
moving all their parts at once out of their place, 


ort by changing the Order and Situation of the 
„ Parts among themſelves; but how they ſtiould 
be capable of acting upon Spirits, upon a ſort of 

| Beings that make no reſiſtance againſt them, is 
= what can neither Conceive, ' or think Conceiv- 
he 
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uppoſe I ſhould fling a Stone at a Spirit, 
Sud hurt it, do you think? No you II ſay, 
not a mere Spirit; but ſhould that Spirit be in a 
Body, you would hurt it then. But pray why ſo? 
What's the meaning of this? Why if it were in | 
Body ? If the Stone cannot hurt it when there is 
nothing that interpoſes, it will be leſs able to do 
ſo when there is ſo thick a Wall between. But 
if it be the Stone that properly hurts it when tis 
in the Body, then why can it not as well do it 
when tis out of the Body? It ſhould by right be 
better able then, as I can more eaſily oa a 
naked Man, than a Man clad in Armour. But this 
plainly diſcovers the bottom of the Miſtery; this 
clearly ſhews, that tis not the Stone that ſtrictly 
and properly ſpeaking, canſes the Senſation of Pain 
in the Spirit (for then it would be as well, nay 
better able to hurt a. ſeparate Spirit than an il 
dy'd one) but that all that the Stone truly does is 
only to adminiſter the Occaſon of this Senſation 
to the Spirit by what it impreſſes upon its Body, 
but that fome*other Being is the true Efficient | 
Canſe of it; of which further by and by. © 
In the mean while I further conſider chat if Bo- 
dies ſhould be allow'd to be the proper Cauſes of 
our Senſations, of that Pleaſure' and that Pain 
which we feel at their Preſence and in their Uſe, 
then it would be in the power of Bodies to make [ 
us happy or miſerable, to reward or puniſh us, to 
perfect or to deteriorate our Condition; our well 
or ill being would depend upon them ; conſe- 
bn uy would be above us, ſo far above us 


as 
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as to be the true and proper Good, and the true 
and proper Evil of Man, and ſo wauld juſtly de- 
ſerve not only our Love and our Fear, our Gra- 
titude and our Eſteem, but even our very Devo- 


| 


| 


| 


tion and Veneration. - We ought then to aſcribe 
our Good to the Bodies that ſurround us as well 
as to our Own, pay a Tribute of Praiſe to the 


Material World, and ſing a Te Den to the Crea- 
tion. We ought then to worſhip, the Sun for 

iving us Light, the Fire for affording us Heat, 
2 Fruits of the Earth for delighting us with 


their pleaſing Taſts, and what not? There would 


be no part of the Material World ſo vile and 
mean — even the very Earth we tread upon) 
but hat upon this Suppoſition would be above 


for our Happineſs and our Miſery, and would 
therefore challenge a ſhare in our Religious Ac- 
knowledgments. Theſe: are moſt intolerable. 


Confe 
upon the ſuppoſition of making Bodies the Cauſes 
of : thoſe, Senſations which accompany the Pre- 
ſence and Uſe. of them, and theretore;I;think it 


neceflary to deny (however I may incounter the 


Prejudice.of Imagination in ſo doing) that they - 


1 are the true and proper Cauſes of thoſe Senſations. 


hut to, ſtrike a little more light yet into this 


Matter, let us conſider the Operation of ſome 
particular Body. I finding. my ſelf- cold, draw 
a great Number of, very ſmall Minute Particles, 
of ſharp· pointed Figures, variouſiy agitated, and 


qur ſelves, and aun we ſhould depend 


uences, : but ſuch as do inevitably follow . 


in 


| is it that it does to my Body ? Why it variouſly: | 
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in a moſt rapid and impetuous Motion. Upon f 
my Approach I find my troublefom Senſation of 
Cold to abate, and by degrees to be exchanged 
for a more grateful one, which we call Heat. 
This is the Effect that I experiment upon my 
coming near the Fire. But pray what does the 
Fire do to me? Why to ſpeak properly it does 
nothing to me, that. is, to my. Spirit. But what 


moves and agitates the Parts of it, and if near | 
enough will divide and ſeparate one Part from 
auother, and fo diſſolve my Bodily Frame. This 

Fire does, and this is 2 it does, or can do directly 
and properly as an Efficient Cauſe. Well, but 15 


— 8 8 — —_— a 
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it. mc. Mt. ²˙¹: As. r . 


this be all that Fire does, yet this is not all that 
is done, I feel ſomething more at my Approach to 
it. Ves, you'l ſay I feel the Impreſſion which the 
Fire makes upon my Body. No, that's your mi- | 


— 


ſtake, I do not feel the Impreſſion made upon my 
Body (for how can I feel what is done to ano- ö 
ther thing 2). but I feel a certain Senſation in my | 
Soul either of Pleaſure or Pain, between which | 
and that Bodily Impreſſion there is no'manner of 
Similitude or Proportion. The Senſatinu is:that- 
which I ſtel. But that is not what the Fire does, 
whoſe whole Efficiency being only Motion and 
Figure can have Effect no further than upon my 
Body. But the Senſation, which I feel is not i 
my Body but in my Soul, and conſequently is' * 
not of the Fire's producing but muſt he aſerlbec 
to ſome other Cauſe. In ſhort, that which moves 
the Parts of my Body is one thing, and that 


which 
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which affects my Soul with Pleaſure or Pain is 
another; the Fire may do the Former, but it 
cannot do the Later. * 
. But though tlie Fire cannot directly and imme- 
.diately operate upon the Soul ſo as to affect it 
with any Senſation, yet may it not mediately and 
indirectiy by Virtue of that Union that is be- 
| tween Saul and. Body? So indeed it is commonly 
thought, and many a Learned Man has fate down 
with this anſwer as with a very full and ſatis- 
factory Account of the buſineſs. There is they 
ſay a very cloſe Tie and Union between the Soul 
and Body, and by this means Fire comes to ope- - 
rate upon the Soul, and to give it ' Pleaſure or 
Pain, and all by Virtue of this Union. But for 
Fire, to operate _ the Soul by -reaſon of the 
Union between that and the Body is ſuch a looſe 
indeterminate way of ſpeaking, that as it clears 
nothing, ſo tis neither capable of having any 
Anſwer applied to it, till it be drawn out of its 
Ambiguity, and reduced to ſome certain Mean- 
= I ſuppoſe therefore that they who offer this 


Account, if they intend any thing certain and 

{ diſtin& by it, muſt mean one of theſe three things. 
Either that the Fire by the Motion which it im- 
parts to my Body makes it to act upon my Soul. 
Or, that there is ſuch a mutual Connexion or 
Natural Sympathy between theſe two Snbſtances 
Soul and Body, that what is done to the Body 
will be felt by the Soul, oo 0 
Or laſtly, that there is ſuch a Poſtive Law or 
Order eſtabliſt'd between them by the ä 
27 ö 4 
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of Nature, that ſuch Impreſſions 228 the 
Body ſhall be ordinarily followed by ſuch Senſa- 
tions in the Soul. | 3 a 
As for the firſt of theſe ways which ſuppoſes 
the Fire by the Motion which it communicates | 
to my Body to make my Body to act upon my Soul, 
this will reſolve into an immediate Action of Bo- 
dy upon Spirit, which has been confuted already. 
For though the Fire be here ſuppoſed to act me- 
diately, yet my Body is ſuppoſed to act inmedi- 
ately upon my Soul. But now it is no more poſ- 
ſibſe that my Body ſhould act upon my Soul, than 
that any other Body ſhonld. And the ſame Rea- 
ſons that prove it impoſſible that Body in-general _ 
ſhould be able to act upon Spirit, prove it alſo 
impoſſible that any particular Bodies ſhould, 

As to the Second, which ſuppoſes ſuch a natu- 
ral connexion and ſympathy between theſe Two 
Subſtances Soul and Body, that what is done to 
the Body will be felt by the Soul, I deny that 
there is or can be any ſuch connexion in the na- 
ture of the things themſelves ; for (not to argue 
at preſent from the vaſt diſproportion between 
Body and Spirit) are not the Soul and Body Tr 
diſtin# Subſtances > And can any Two things 
that are really diſtin& one from the other, be ſo 
united or connected together in their own na- 
tures, that an impreſſion made upon the one, 
ſhall by the ſame act affect the other? Is there 
any ſuch natural connexion between Body and 

| Body, or Spirit and Spirit? much leſs then be- 
tween Body and Spirit. Do the Figures which 
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f are cut upon the bark of a Tree wound my Body? 
Or does the pain or grief which another Soul en- 
dures by way of natural connexion, affect mine? 
Is avother*s Pain mine? 1 may indeed make it my 


on in a moral ſenſe, by intereſſing my ſelf in 


it, but then *tis not another's Pain that I endure 


- | (unlef; figuratively ſpeaking) but my own. There 
is no natural ſympathy between my Spirit and 
any other Spirit in the World, nor am concern- 


ed in any change that is wrought in it, whether 


for Happineſs or Miſery, any further than 1 


- Pleaſe to concern my ſelf. Much leſs then can 
any Impreſſion made upon my Body by way of 


| * Natural Sympathy, affect my Soul. Les, but you“! 


ay they are ſo intimately united, that the ane 
partakes in the other's Sufferipgs, But if by ani- 
ted, you mean that there is any ſuch Connexion 


| or Dependance between them in the Nature of 


the things themſelves, you beg the thing in Que- 
{ ſtion, and which I ſhall never grant, viz, That 
Bodies and Spirits (or indeed any two Subſtances) 
| are or can be ſo united, that one ſhould feel the 
Impreſſion made upon the other. But befides, 


that which I feel is not the Impreſſion made upon 
my Body (as was obſerv'd before) but a Serſa- 


tion, whether of Pleaſure or of Pain; between 
{ which and the Impreſſion, there is not the leaſt 
j.ſhadow of likeneſs or proportion. *Tis common 
indeed to ſay;. we feel ſuch a Blow, or we feel ſuch - 
a Mound, but this muſt not be allow'd but in a 
popular Latitude; for to ſpeak ſtrictly and Phi- 
loſophically, tis not the Blow that we = but 
1 = | Sex 414 5 
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Pain; which being a Senſation of the Soul, is 
diſtin& from the Impreſſion made _ the Body; 


and conſequently the Soul cannot be ſaid to feel | 
what is done to the Body, (for it feels ſomething 
elſe :) Nor can what is done to the Body, be the 
Cauſe of what the Soul feels. | 
By this it ſufficiently appears, that the Fire can- 
not. be truly ſaid to operate upon the Soul by the 
Mediation of the Body in either of the two former 
ways: If then they will have the Fire to operate 
upon the Soul by virtue of its Union with the 
| Body, they muſt be ſuppoſed to intend it in the 
third and laſt ſenſe of the expreſſion ; namely, 
that there is ſuch a poſetive Law or Order eſta- 
bliſh'd between them by the Author of Nature, 
that ſach Impreſſions made upon the Body, ſhall | 
be follow*d by ſuch Senſations in the Soul: Now 
L acknowledge, that this is a right Notion of the! 
Union that is between Soul and Body, as reſolv- 
ing it not into a Natural, but a Peſitive Connexi- 
on and Dependance, it being impoſſible that two 
really diſtin& Subſtances, ſuch as Body and Soul 
are, ſhould be united together any otherwiſe, 
But then I deny that the Fire can be truly ſaid to 
act upon the Soul by virtue of ſuch an Union as 
this. And to ſay that it does, is in effect to give 
up the Cauſe, by granting the very thing hither- 
to contended for. To ſay that the Fire he acts 
upon the Soul is implicitly to confeſs that it does 
not truly act upon it at all, and to lead us direct- 
; iy to the proper Cauſe that does. For when you 
ay that the Fire cauſes ſuch a Senſation in the 


Soul 1 
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Soul by reaſon of that Lam, that ſuch Senſations 


ſhall follow ſuch Impreſſions, (for this is what 
you are now ſuppoſed to underſtand by the Union 


of Soul and Body) *tis plain that you aſcribe the 
effect, not to the Fire, but to that Law, whatever 
It be. For if ſuch a Senſation did naturally and 


directly follow ſuch an Impreſſion of the Fire as 


need of any Law or Order to be eſtabliſh'd, that 
ſuch a Senſation ſhould follow ſuch an Impreſſi- 


* 
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on? *Tis plain therefore, that the Senſation pro- 
duced in the Soul at the Impreſſion of the Fire, 
is to be reſolved into this Law, as its proper 
Cauſe, and can depend upon the Impreſſion no 
otherwiſe, than as an Occaſion, or a Condition de- 
termining the Efficiency of this Law. - The Sen- 
ſation indeed follows ſuch an Impreſſion, but 
becauſe it only therefore follows it, becauſe of 
that Law and Order eſtabliſh*d that it ſhould ; tis 
the Law, not the impreſſion of the Fire, that is 
the true Cauſe of the Senſation. | 
Well, but what is this Law ? It muſt be ſome- 
thing that executes it ſelf, otherwiſe how ſhall it 
be fecure of its effect? And what can. that be, 
but the Will of God; and what is the Will of 
God, but God; who does all things by his Will, 
that is, by himſelf > So then according to this 


account 'tis God that is the true Efficient Cauſe 


of that Senſation, either-of Pleaſure or Pain 


—— 


which we feel at the impreſſion of the Fire; and 
the Fire it ſelf is ſo far from operating (as was 


ſuppoſed) upon the Soul by the Mediation of the 
os 5 Hoch, 


an Effect follows its proper Cauſe, then what | 
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Body, that tis God that acts upon the Soul by the 


Mediation of the Fire, which only ſerves as a 
Condition or Occaſion to determin the Act of 
God, the only true and proper Cauſe. | 
Is then the Fire to be conſider'd only as bear- 
ing the part of a Condition, or an Occaſion to the 
Firſt Cauſe, does it or effe# nothing ? 
Yes, it may conſider d as a Cauſe too, with re- 
2 to the impreſſion that is made upon the 
Body ; but as to the Senſation which upon that 
impreſſion ariſes in the Soul, we can allow it to 


be no more than a Condition or Occaſion. - The. 


ſum is, there are three things of diſtinct Conſide- 
ration relating to the Fire, the Motion that is in 
the Fire it ſelf, ' the Impreſſion made upon my 
Body by that Motion, and the Senſation that fol- 
lows in the Soul upon that Impreſſion. As to the 
Motion that is in the Fire it ſelf, therein couliſts 


its proper Power, Force and Activity: As to the 


Impreſſion made upon my Body, that is the ef- 
fect which it works by that Power 3 but as to the 
Senſation which follows in my Soul upon that 
- Impreſſion, this does no way depend upon the 
Impreſſion of the Fire as its Efficient Cauſe, but 
is raiſed or produced in me by the Author of my 
Nature, by the occaſion of that Impreſſion, ac- 
cording to that general Law and Order. he has 
eſtabliſh'd, that ſuch certain Senſations ſhould 
follow upon ſuch certain Impreſſions, as in the 
ſequel I ſhall more directly ſhew. | 
have hitherto ſhewn, both by General and by 
Particular Conſiderations, that Bodies are - 
18 D the 
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the true proper Cauſes of our Senfations, of that 
Pleaſure and that Pain, which by their interven- 
tion we feel, and which therefore they ſeem, and 
are generally thought to produce. And I have 
once or twice by way of Anticipation, glanc'd MK 
a little at the True Cauſe of all our Senſations, 
which I have intimated to proceed from the Au- 
- thor of our Natures. But this being not enough 
to Convince, I ſhall now attempt to offer ſome 
Rational Proof for the truth of what I have al- 
ready but only intimated and propoſed. I 
lt will go a great way towards the Proof of 
this, that: Bodies are not the true Cauſes of our 
Senfations,” which is the reaſon that I have fo 
largely and ſo nicely diſcours d that Point. For 
they are the things to which Men are moſt apt to 
. aſcribe them, and that becauſe they are the only 
things they ſee and have before them; and be- 
cauſe withall, tis upon their Impreſſion that our 
Senſations follow, whereupon by a kind of Sen- 
Felle Logick, they are led to conclude that what 
they feel is really cauſed by them And this hin- 
ders them from inquiring any further or any 
Higher. But nom were this Prejudice of Senſe 
once removed, could Men once get over this Dif- 
ficulty that their Senſations are not cauſed by Bo- 
dies, there would not be much Difficulty to per- 
ſuade them that they are cauſed by God. And 
therefore having alrtady given in ſuch clear and 
full Evidence that Bodies do not cauſe our Senſa- 
tions, I think the greateſt part of the Work is 
done, and that we may now preſume as _— 
& $4.7 | . that 
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that will not be long a granting us, that God is 


the true and proper Cauſe of them. 


But for a more Poſitive and particular Proof, 
I further conſider, that ſince Body is not the Cauſe 
of our Senſations, the Cauſe of them muſt of 
neceſſity be Spirit, all that c being included un- 
der one of theſe two. Well, if Spirit, the Com- 
petition will be very narrow, for then it muſt be 
either our own Spirit, or ſome Angel, or Demon, 
or God. Not our own Spirit. For if my own' 
Spirit were the Cauſe of thoſe Senſations which 
I feel at the Impreſſions which other Bodies make 
upon mine, it would then be in my Power to; 
have thoſe Senſations as well without the Im- 
preſſions of Bodies as with them. I might then 
have the Senſation of Light without the Impreſ- 
ſion of the Sun, and the Senſation of Heat with- 
out Fire, and the Senſation of ſweet Odours and 
Taſts without the Mediation of odorifick or ſa- 
pid Bodies. For ſince theſe Bodies are ſuppoſed 
according to the Principles before laid down not 
to have any Concurrence by way of Efficiency 
in the Production of thoſe Senſations, but only 
to ſerve as pofitive Conditions to determin the 
Action of that Cauſe (whatever it is which does 


—W> mea * 


produce them) certainly it muſt be in the Power 


of that Cauſe to produce thoſe Senſations with- 
out any ſuch bodily Impreſſions, nay, though 


there were no ſuch thing as Body in being. As 


he that made the Waters of Marah ſweet by 
throwing in of a Tree, might if he had ſo pleas'd, 
as well have made them ſweet without it. And 
| D 2 con- 
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conſequently were I my ſelf that Cauſe, what 
ſhould hinder me from raiſing the Senſations 1 
now feel as well without as with thoſe Impreſſions 
to which they are ordinarily annexed ? But not 
fi1ding in my ſelf ſuch a Power, I may reaſon- 
ably conclude that my Soul is not the Author of 
her own Senſations; but that ſhe is altogether 
Paſſive in them, and depends for the Production 
of them upon ſome other Cauſe. EF 
And beſides, if I my ſelf were the Author of 
my own Senſations, then ſince I naturally and 
neceſſarily "love Pleaſure ; and as naturally and 
neceſſarily hate Pain, I ſhould never produce in 


| my ſelf the Senſation of Pain, but always the 
} Senſation of Pleaſure. And ſo would every one. 


elſe in the World beſides, they would be always 
in Pleaſure and never in Pain, and then we ſhould 


ae 


zs this. Beſides that exact and throughly com- 
1 prehe 


have a merry World indeed. But this is not our 
Caſe, we feel Pain as well as Pleaſure, and we 
feel it always againſt our Wills, which-is a plain 
Argument that what we feel in our ſelves is not 
produced by -our ſelves ; but that we are in in- 
tire ſubjection and dependance upon ſome other 
ing, in whoſe Power it is to make us Happy 
or Miſerable. Mts, K+ 
Well then, if it be not our own Spirit that is 
the Cauſe of our Senſations, the whole Diſpute 
will lie between ſome Angel, or Demon, or God. 
But this Competition will ſoon be ended, by con- 
ſidering the Qualification that will be requiſite 
in that Cauſe which ſhall, produce ſuch an Effect 


nſive 
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- prehenfive Knowledge that ſuch a Being muſt 
have of our Natures, of our whole Animal and 
Intellectual Frame, and that Effectual Power he 
muſt alſo have to work upon them, which we 
can hardly aſcribe to any other Being than him 
that made us, who ſeems only fitted both to un- 
derſtand and order his own Workmanſhip, I ſay 
beſides this, he muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to know 
the very critical Moment when ſuch and ſuch! 
Bodies make Impreſſion upon ours, and he muſt: 
alſo know critically the Degree of that Impreſſion, 
and he muſt alſo know exactly the very inſtant; 

when the Impreſſion ceaſes. He muſt know the 
Moment of the Impreſſion, that he may know 
when to produce the Senſation. He muſt know 
the Degree of the Impreſſion, that he may know 
how to proportion the Senſation. And he muſt 
know exactly the Moment when the Impreſſion! 
ceaſes, that he may know when to ſtop and 
ſuſpend his Operation, that ſo he may not con- 
tinue the Senſation after the Impreſſion is over. 
As for Example, that Being whoever he is that 
produces in me the Senſation of Heat as often as 
I draw near the Fire, mult be ſuppoſed to know 
exactly when I do fo, that he may know how to 
time that Senſation, and he muſt know the criti- 
cal Degree of the Firt's Impreſſion, that he may 
know how to temper and proportion that Senſation, 
that he may not hurn me when by the Impreſſion 
he ſhould only warm me, and he muſt alſo know 
the very Inſtant when I go from the Fire, that 
he may know when to remove the Senſation by 
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ceaſing to act upon my Soul. All this that Be- 


ing who cauſes our Senſations muſt be ſuppoſed . 
to know, and that too exactly and critically,and 


that too not only here or there, in this or that 


particular Place, but all the World over, among 


| that vaſt Number of Rational Creatures, that are 
in it, and who all partake of the ſame Senſations 
by the like Impreſſions. But now what Being 


can we ſuppoſe capable of ſuch a Province as 
this, but a Being of infinite Underſtanding and 
Power, one that need not go abroad for his In- 
telligence, but ſees all things immediately in him- 
ſelf, and produces all things by the immediate 
Efficacy of his Will? | . J 40 15 
We may therefore and muſt conclude, that ' tis 
God and God only that acts in us, and is the true 
and proper Cauſe of all our Senſations, of that 
Pleaſure and that Pain which we feel by the Me- 
diation of the Corporeal and Senſible World. 
That in the various Rencounter of Bodies knock- 
ing and juſtling one againſt another the only 
Part of us that is acted upon, is our Body : and 
though our Spirit ſuffer by that Occaſion, yet 
that *tis God only that truly acts upon it, and 
makes it feel whatever it feels. That. the moſt 


— 


that Bodies can pretend to is only to be the Cau- 
fer of the Ienpreſſion that is made upon our Bodies, 


and Occafrons of thoſe Sentiment: that ſpring up 
in our Souls. In fine, that Bodies neither have 
any thing in them reſembling our Senſations, nor 
any Power to produce them in us, but that tis 
God that produces them by Bodies, who acts 

| con- 
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continually both in and by his Works. So then 
tis not the Sun that enlightens us, but God by 
the Sun. Tis not the Fire that gives us Heat, but 
God by the Fire. Tis not the moſt delicate Fruit, 
or the richeſt Perfame, that delights either our 
Taſt or our Smell, but *tis God alone that raiſes 
Pleaſure in us by the Occafion of theſe Bodies. 
The whole matter of the Creation though in 
- continual Motion, is yet as to us, that is, to our 
Spirits, an idle, dead, unactive thing, and that 
of it ſelf ſignifies no more to the Production of 
our ſeveral Senſations, than a company of odd 


Figures or ſenſleſs Characters do to the Cure of 


an Agxe; The Sun enlightens us, and Fire warms 
us, juſt as thoſe Figures cure us, and no otherwiſe, 
They are Poſitive Conditions, and that's all; but 
tis God alone that is the true Efficient Cauſe. 
This perhaps will be call'd Perſuading Men out 


| 


f 


f 
f 


of their Sexſes It may be fo, but what then? Men 
muſt oftentimes be perſuaded out of their Sexſes: 
before they can be perſuaded into Sen. The 
Prejudice of the Senſes is of all others the moſt: 


obſtinate and cleaving, *tis what we firſt take up, 
and laſt put off. And I am very apprehenſive 
ho ſtrong this great Prejudice lies againſt the 
whole Argument of this Difcourſe ; but the 
Comfort is that it lies as ſtrong againſt Truth too, 
which we ſeldom diſcover when we liften to the 
Suggeſtions of our Senſes, and as ſeldom miſs of 
when we do not. I ſhall not therefore think it 
an Objection though never fo many ſenſible Pre- 
judices were muſter'd up againſt the preſent 
D 4 Theory, 
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Theory, ſo long as I have clear and evident Rea- 
ſon to conclude for the Truth of it, which is the 
} only Oracle we are to conſult, and whoſe Anſwers 
| we are to regard. 3 | 
Well then, we have now at length found out 
the true Cauſe of all our — and in that the 
only proper Object of our And certainly, 
if ever Philoſophy were a Hand-Maid to Divi- 
nity, it is now, as furniſhing us with a certain 
Ground for the moſt ſublime and noble Conclu- 
ſion in the World, the full, perfect and intire Love 
of God, which now appears to be founded upon 
Principles, and to be demonſtrable in a clear and 
diſtin& Order of Reaſoning. For if God be the 
only true Cauſe that acts upon our Spirits, and 
produces our Pleaſure, then he only does us 
Agood, he only perfects our Being and makes us 
happy ; and if he only does us good, then he 
only is our good ; and if he only is our good, 
then he only is lovely, or the proper Object of 
our Love ; and if he only is lovely, then 'tis plain 
| | that we ought to love none but him, and him 
intirely. Or to argue backwards, we are to love 
4 nothing but what is lovely; nothing is lovely 
but what is our good ; nothing is our Good, but 
what does us good ; nothing does us good but 
what cauſes Pleaſure in us; nothing cauſes Plea- 
ſure in us but God; therefore we are to love no- 
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\ thing but God, -I fay nothing but God, for he 
is the only lovely Object, and he is infinitely ſo. 
| Nothing but God, for he only is our Good. No- 

thing but God, for he only, does us good and 


makes 


and t 
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makes us happy. Nothin ng but God, for he only 
is the Author of all our Pleaſure ; and in him we 
not only live, move and have our Being, but 
have alſo all the Joy and Co of our Being. 
Whatever Degree of Good we have receiv d, we 
have receiv d it of him; whatever we enjoy, we 
. it in him; and whatever we expect, we 
it from him, with whom is the Vel of Life, 
Pi al. 36. 9. and in whoſe Light we hope to ſee: 
Light ; and therefore we are to love none but 
him, and him with the whole Heart, Soul and 
Mind, with the full weight of our Deſire, with 
all the Activity of our Love. 

As we cannot love beyond God, ſo we onght 
not to love ſhort of him. We ought not to love 
any Creature, as having not one Degree of Love | 
but what is due to the Creator. Neither Body 
nor Spirit ought to be his Rivals in our Love, 
are they to be reckon'd as ſuch,not only 
when we love them above God, but even when 
we love them with him. For indeed we ought |. 
not to love them at all, they are not at all Love- 
ly, and have therefore no right nor title to the 

leaft degree of our Love. No, it is all God's 
Peculiar, and whatever ſhare of it we beſtow up 
on them, it is ſo much Fire ſton from G 
Altar, and our Love is Sacrilegious. 
Indeed were Creatures at all Lowes, were they! 
in any ſenſe our Good, were they able to do us 
any, were they the Cauſes of our Happineſs in 
any Meaſure, could they give us ſo much as one 
grateful Senſation, though it were but that little! 


5 


COn- 
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| contemptible Pleaſure of a ſweet Smell, there 
would be then ſome portion of our Love due to 
them. But ſince there is nothing of all this in 
them, fince they Communicate to me no Good, 
nor are any more able to pleaſe a Faculty than to 
Create it, what pretence have they to the leaſt in- 
tereſt in my Love? "Tis plain, that they have 
none; and as plain, that T'ought not to beſtow 
any part of my Love upon them, but to reſerve it 
= for my God, who has all thoſe Qualifications 

for it which they want, and whom therefore I 
cannot love as I ought, unleſs I thus love him 
with my whole Heart, Soul and Mind. 

Were God only our Summum Bonum; Were 
he only our Chief, and not our Only Good (as 

tis commonly repreſented) he could then juſtly 
end tò no more than our Chief Love; and we 
ſhould ſufficiently diſcharge our Devoirs to him 
by loving him beſt and moſt, by aſſigning him the 
principal Room in our Hearts. But he need not. 
be the only Gueſt there ; we might innocently 

entertain Creatures. along with him, being upon 
this ſuppoſition only obliged to allow. him the 

Precedency. But alas this is not enough, this will 
not ſerve in caſe God be our Oy Good, as we 
have clearly proved that he is; and as we are 
; plainly told that he is, in our Saviour's Anſwer to 
him that call'd him Good Maſter, Why calleſt thou 

awe good, there is none good but one, that i God, 

Mark 10. 18. Interpreters have been ſtrangely 
put to't to accommodate this Text with a conve- 
/ nient Gloſs, to define in what ſenſe this is to-be 

| | ta- 
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taken, That there is none good but God. One will 

have it, None Originally good but God. Another, 

None Supremely good but God. And a Third, None 
Perfectly good but God. And a Fourth, None Infi- | 
nitely good but God. But tis plain, that theſe all 
ſhoot below the Mark. The Text fays a great 
deal more than any, or all of this amounts 


to ; it ſays abſolutely and indefinitely, without f 


any Limitation, That there #s none good but God 
Or, That God js the Only good. And this agrees 
exactly with the Hypotheſis now laid down and 

proved, which will not only bear, but require this 

literal ſenſe of the Words. For by this it appears, 

that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, There 3s none good but 

God, becauſe there is none but he that acts in us, 

and is the true Cauſe of all the Pleafure which 
we do, or can ever enjoy. It all flows, not only 
from his Bounty, but from his very Operation; 
and is not only his Gift, but his Production 5 
Which certainly is ground enough to aſcribe to- 
him the Title of the only Good. Other things in 

deed may be ſaid to be good in therſelwer after 
a Metaphyfical way of ſpeaking,in the fame ſenſe 
as God is ſaid to have pronounc'd all things 
good that he had made, that is Metaphy/really, as 
having all that was requifite to the Integrity and 
Perfection of their Natural Beings, according to 
ſuch a Rank or Order in the Creation, In this 
ſenſe indeed the Creatures are good; for Cod can 
make nothing but what is ſo : But they are not 
our good, they are not good to us, becauſe they} 
do us none, as not being able to affect us with ſo 
| | | | much 
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much as one pleaſing Sentiment, to add ſo much 
as one real degree of Happineſs to our geing. No, 


| God is the true Author and Cauſc of it all; *tis 


nm 4. 


1 


| 


| 


| he that puts gledneſs into our Hearts, Pal. 4. 7. 


and diffuſes his Divine Sweetneſs throughout our 


Souls; and therefore he only is our Good, and he 


ö 


only ought to be the Object of all our Love. As 
for Creatures, they are no more our Goods than 


they are our Gods ; and we may as well Worſhs 
— 2 1 Det ad 
We are then. to withdraw our Love from the 

whole Creation (which we may do without any 
injuſtice) and fix it all upon the great Author of 
it. That Love of ours which runs out into ſo 
many little Streams, and is diſpers'd among ſo 
many Objects in the Viſible World we are to col- 
lect together, and caſt into one great Channel, and 
jet it all flow in one full Tide towards God. We 
are to trace out with diligence all the private 
ways of this wandring Paſſion, fetch in every 
ſtragling Affection, and not ſuffer the leaſt weight 
of our Love to reſt upon a Creature. No, we are 
to ſummon every Creature to come in and give 
up that Portion of our Love which it has ſo long 
uſurp'd, but could never deſerve; and when once 
our Heart is free of them, we are wholly to de- 
vote it to God, whom we are to make the Sole 
Proprietor of our Love, which we are no longer 
to look upon as Common. but as Sacred Fire, which 

muſt be wholly appropriated to the Altar. 
And that we ought to be thus rooted and 
grounded in Divine Love; and that there is ſuch 
No | a 
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a Breadth, Length, Depth and Height in it, that 
we have not either laid our Foundation too deep, 
or raiſed our Structure too high, will appear by 
many places of Scripture (beſides that in the 
Text) injoyning our Love to God according to 
the ſame amplitude and unmeaſurable Meaſure. 
Such are all thoſe Divine Teſtimonies as import 
a not loving or hating of God, when any portion 
of our Love is beſtow'd upon the Creature. To | 
which purpoſe is that Speech of our Saviour, who 
was the beſt Teacher, and the beſt Patern of Di- 
vine Love, Matt. 6. 24. No mam can ſerve two 
2 for either he will hate the one, and love the | 
other, or elſe. be will hold to the one and deſpiſe the 
other. Te cannot ſerve God and Mammon. Here 
we are plainly told, that we cannot divide be- 
tween God and the Creature; but that the adhe- 
ring to the one is the rejecting of the other. And 

the reaſon is; not only becauſe our Natural Fa- 

culties and Capacities are too Narrow and Scanty 
to be employ'd upon two ſuch vaſtly different 

Objects; but alſo becauſe we cannot love either 
of them but upon ſuch a Principle as mult utterly 
_ exclude the love of the other. For we muſt not 
love any thing but what is our true Good, what 
can both deſerve and reward our Love. And there 
can be but one thing that is ſo. It muſt be either 
God or the Creature. If then the Creature be 
our Good, let us love that and that only, that 
and not God; but if God be our true Good (as 
molt certainly he is) then let us love God and 
God only, God and not the Creature. For tis 


* 
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a moſt inconſiſtent and. impracticable thing to talk 
of carving out our Love between both, Te cun- 
rot ſerve God and Mammom. A 
Io the ſame purpoſe, but ſomewhat more ex- 
pretly; is that 4 — of St. John, Love not 
ebe World, meither the things that are in the World. 
any May love the World, the Lone of the Father 
not iy him. 1 John 2. 15. Here you have again 
all Love of the Creature expreſly forbidden, as 
altogether inconſiſtent with the Love of God. 
1 What can be more full and plain, Love not the 
World, nor the things of the World? I know 
that according to the Common Gloſs this is meant 
of the immoderate Love of the World, as if St. 
Jobi had ſaid, Love not the World imaroderately, 
or to exceſs.” But this is only for want of Prin- 
ciples-upon which to raiſe an higher Senſe. Tis 
plain that the Words import a great deal more, 
namely; that we are not to love the World at all, 
that alf Love of it is immoderate. And by the 
former Meaſures it appears, how and why it is ſo. 
. Hence it is chat St. Jammer calls ſuch as love the 
| World; and yet at the ſame time, pretend to be 
Lovers of God, Adulterers and Adultereſſer. For 
after ho had ſpoken of Concupiſcence (which is 
nothing elſe but the Love of the Creature) as the 
Seed and Principle of all Wars and Contentions, 
be thus beſpeaks them that were held and poſſeſs d 
by it; Te Adulterers and Adultereſſes, know ye not. 
' that the Friendſhip of the World is Enmity with 
Od e Whoſocuer therefore will be a Friend of the 
Merld is the Enemy of God, Jam. 4. 4. It * 
* | g that 
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that in St. James Account our Heart is ſo much 
God's Property and Peculiar, and ought fo in- 
tirely to be devoted to him, that tis a kind of 
Spiritual Fornication and Adultery to admit any 
Creature into a Partnerſhip with him in our Love. 
I know. but of one ſort of Spiritual Sin beſides 

that is call'd Adultery in Scripture, and that is the 
Sin of Idolatry, which goes frequently by the 
Name of going a Whorirg after other Gods. And 
ſo in like manner the Love of the Creature is 
here ſaid to be Adultery, which implies that they 
are in great meaſure the ſame, as having one 
common Name, and that every Lover of the i 
Creature is in his proportion an Idolater. And fo 

upon our former Principle he is. For by loving 


\ Creatures we ſuppoſe them our Goods, that they 


are able to act upon our Souls and affect them 

with pleaſing Senſations, that they perfect our 

Being and are the Cauſes of our Happineſs, which 
is to ſuppoſe them to be as ſo many Gods. + So 
that there can be no ſach thing as loving the 
World with Moderation, fince we ought not to 
love it at all, For we deifie the Object that we 
love, and to affect the Creature in any degree is 
ſo far to [dolize it. . ä 

Io the like purpoſe may be applied that re- 
markable Paſſage of St. Paul, The World is cruci- 
fied unto me, and I unto the World, Gal. 6. 14. 
which emphatically compriſes our preſent Con- 
cluſion (that the Creature is not to be the Object 
of our Love) thongh not (as I once thought) | 
the Ground of it. The Apoſtle here declares _ | 
Fo Yu {elf 
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ſelf to be crucified to the World, not only indi- 
ferently or moderately affected towards it, but 
perfectly dead and cold to all its Embraces, and 
altogether inſenſible and unmoved at all its 
Charms. For indeed to what purpoſe ſhould a 
Man hug and embrace a Carcaſe, or be alive to 


| ; that uhich is dead to him ? Let me embrace the 


World never ſo long, I ſhall never be able to im- 
part a vital Heat to it, to quicken it into Life and 
Motion; but that perhaps may communicate ſome 
of its Coldneſs to me, chill and benumb my Fa- 
culties. It may if I throw my Arms about it and 
embrace it; but I will not, I will be as dead to 
that as that is to me, keep at a diſtance from it, 
and not glance one RIG Look towards it, 
but rather treat it as a dead Carcaſe ; bury it out 


— CC 


ture by Name, as it were, in the ſecond Perſon. 


of my fight, and leave it to putrifie in Silence 
and Fotgetfulneſs. _ = 

And thus have I repreſented the full and true 
Latitude and Extent of Divine Love, and in that 
the full and true Import of this firſt and great 
Commandment of loving the Lord our God with 
our whole Heart, Soul and Mind, which now ap- 
pears to be a great Commandment indeed, both 


| worthy of him that gave it, and worthy of that 


ſolemn Mark of Attention wherewith it was de- 
livered, Hear, O Iſrael, Deut. 6. 4. And let all 
the whole Creation hear, and with Silence attend 
to the Words of this great Law, which leſt any 
ſhould fancy himſelf exempt or unconcern'd, ſeems 
to be expreſly directed to every particular Crea- 


Tbon 


alſo 
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Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
Heart, all thy Soul, and all thy Mind. My Son, 
give me thy Heart, we may now ſuppoſe to be the 
Language of the Great God to every Rational | 
Creature. Give me thy Heart, for *twas I that 
made it, *twas I that gave it thee, *twas I that 


kindled in it a vital Flame, *twas I that gave it 
its Pulſe and its Motion, and that for no other 


end but to direct and incline it towards me, the 
only proper Object of its tendency. For tis 1 
| that am thy true Good, all thy Springs are | 
in me, *tis I that refreſh thy dry and thirſty Soul 
with the Streams of Eden, tis I that raiſe in thee 


— — —— — — 


all thy grateful Senſations, and am the true Cauſe 


of all thy Pleaſure and Delight. Therefore, my 
Son, give ave thy Heart, I only merit, and tis 
I alone that can reward thy Love; Let none there-| 
fore have any Share in it but me,and let me have 
it all. This is the Meaſure of Divine Love, and 
this is the Scope and Intendment of this great 
Law, and theſe are the Natural and Moral Rea- 
ſons upon which it is founded. By which you 
may ſee what noble Divinity may be dug up out 
of the Mines of Philoſophy, and how neceſſary 
it is to have a right Syſtem of Nature in order t 

the thorough Comprehenfion of Chriſtian Mora- 
lity, which has its Bottom and Foundation in the 
Nature of things, and is accordingly as capable 
of Demonſtration as any Theorem in that Science, 
Whoſe Character is Evidence and Certainty, 
If it ſhould now be objected (as tis very pro- 
bable it may) that the enlarging this Firſt Com- 


mand- 
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wandment to ſuch a Magnitude, will make it de- 
vour and ſwallow up the Second. For if the 
Love of God muſt 1 thus perfect and entire, fo 
as to he excluſive of all Creatures, what room 
can then be left for the Love of our Neighbour ? © 
To this, the Anſwer is very eaſie and very clear. 

{ If our to. God and our Neighbour were of 
| Ky kg RON entire Love of the former 
would indeed wholly exclude that of the later. 

But this is not the Caſe. We are not here ſy 
ſed to love God. in the ſame ſenſe, or with the 
fr ſort of Love wherewith we love aur Neigh 
E. We do not love God by. wiſhing: any Good 
to him (whereof he is not capable) but by wiſt- 
„ him as a Good to our ſelves. On the con- 
we do not, or at leaſt ſhould. not love our 
2 x - by wiſhing him as à Good to our 
ſelves, (for he is — our. Good) but by wiſhing 
i Good. to hi Tha * we love Cod 
with Love of Nasen — we love our Neighbour 
} with Love, of Bemenolewce. or Charity. But now 
= the entire Deſire of God is very conſiſtent with 
1 all manner of Benevolence to our Neighbour. It 
does indeed wholly exclude all love — N 
| towards him. But this. is what I contend, for, 1 
would have the Love of God ſo vehement and ſo 
4 ardent,, as to burn up, devour, yea, utterly ans 
/ nihilate all Defre of the Creature. 41 "3:- 
Muſt I not then you'll ſay, at all love Creatures,? 
What may I not love this or that delicate Fruit, 
or this or that rich Wine 2 May not I love what 


ner Palate, and yields m pleaſure? Tek 
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if Bodies were the true Cauſes of your pleaſure, 
you might, nay you ought to love them, as be- 
ing upon that ſuppoſition- your proper Good. 
But this is the very thing they are defective in; 
we have clear and inconteſtable Reaſon to aſſure 
ns, that they are not the true real Cauſes of any 
of our Senſations. But however, there is Plea- 
ſure, you'll ſay, annex d to them; for we feel 
Pleaſure in the * of ſuch and ſuch ſenſible 
things. True, we do ſo, but the moſt that ought 
to be concluded from hence is, that we may ſeek { 
and ꝝſe theſe ſenſible things, to which by the Or- 
der and Inſtitution of Nature, Pleaſure is annex'd : 
As on the contrary, that we are to ſhun and avoid 
thofe ſenſible things to which is annex'd. the op- 
polite Sentiment of Pain. But it will not hence 
follow, that either the former is to be loved, or 
the latter to be feard. *Tis true indeed, that 
Pleaſure it ſelf is always lovely, and ſo is the true 
Cauſe of it. We muſt love whatever is able to 
cauſe Pleaſure in us, and in whoſe power it is to 
make us Happy. But then we muſt take heed leſt | 
we miſtake that for the true Efficient Cauſe which 
is only the Occaſion ; leſt we attribute our Senſa- 
tions to Bodies as their proper Effe&, to the pro- 


duction of which they ſerve only as Poſitive Con- 


dition, determining the Operation of God, the 
only true Efficient Caufe. So much indeed muſt 
be allow'd them, but our Reaſon will not ſuffer 
us. to allow them any more; and though in re- 


ard that hey do ſo much they may be innocently 
6085 for 
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uſed, yet becauſe they do no more, 
E 2 they 


| 
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they muſt not be loved. As we muſt love the Ef- 
ficient Cauſe of our Pleaſure, ſo we may ſeek after, 
and make uſe of that which is the Occaſion of 
it ; but this is all, we muſt not advance one ſtep 
higher, for we have no Warrant beyond this. So 
that though I may eat of a pleaſant Fruit, and 
enjoy Pleaſure in the uſe of it, yet I muſt not 


make it the object of my Love ; I muſt not place 


| 


any degree of Affection upon it. I am to remem- 
ber, that though in the Eating of this Fruit I 
find my ſelf delighted, yet this Pleaſure is neither 
in the Fruit it ſelf, nor from it, but that 'tis God 
that raiſes this grateful Sentiment in my Soul, and 
accordingly I am thankfully and devoutly to ac- 
knowledge and reverence his Divine Operation, 
and to Love him all the while I ſe and enjoy the 


- + other. The ſhort then of this matter reſolves in- 


"0 
N 


| 


to this, we may ſeek and uſe ſenſible things for 
our Good, but we muſt not love them as. our 


But may we not love the Creatures with a Re- 
lative Love? So indeed it is ſaid by ſome, who 
think they ftrain the Love of God to a very high 
Pitch, when they tell us, that we muſt love no- 
thing but God, or in Order and Relation to God. 


} 80 then, according to theſe Men, we are allow'd 


to love Creatures, provided it be in a way of Re- 
lation and Sabordination © God, who upon this 

Wihciple is not to be the Oxly, but only the Fi- 
a and Oltimate Object of our Love, But me- 
thinks theſe Men's Relative Love is very much 
like the Relative Worſhip of the Papiſts. They 
« . | I * 1 s | make 


make God the only altimate Object of all Divine 
Worſhip ; and ſo do theſe Men make him the 
only laſt Object of Love; But yet they allow of 

iving Divine Worſhip to a Creature, provided. 
it be in a tranſitive and relative way; that is, pro- 
vided it only paſs through the Creature, a 
minate upon God. And fo theſe Men allow of 
beſtowing our Love upon a Creature, provided 
it be for God's ſake, or in relation to God, pro- 


_ 22 
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| 


ter- 


| 


vided it do not ſtop and reſt at the Creature, but | 


run on, till at laſt it fix upon God as its final 
Object. The Notions are exactly Parallel to each 
other, and they both ſhew how extreamly loath 


Men are to take a final leave of the Creature, to 


Ciſengage intirely from ſenſible things. They 
cannot | 
dearly affect, and therefore would fain contrive 
the matter ſo, as in the midſt of all their Love 
and Devotion to God, to have ſtill ſome Reſerve 
for the Creature; to maintain ſome little under- 
current of Religion and Affection for ſenſivle 
things, which they would ſtill have leave to Wor- 

- ſhip and Love, though it be never ſo remotely, 
and indirectly, though it be hut in a Relative way. 
This I take to be the true Ground and Bottom of 
both theſe Notions, the Common Diſeaſe of our 
Nature, the great Propenſity of the Soul to ſenſi- 
ble thirgs, which makes Men (till willing to al- 
low them a ſhare both in their Religion and an 
their Affection; and that they might do it with 


the better Colour, has put them upon finding out 


this Notable Diſtinction of a Relative Worſhip, 
| | i hh and 


perfectly wean d from what they ſo . 
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and of a Relative Love. And truly I think one 
is as good as the other ; that we may as well 
Worlbip the Creature with a Relative Worſhip,as 
well as Love the Creature with a Relative Love. 
For *tis plain that this later Diſtinction does as 
much ſuppoſe that God only is the proper Object 
of Le, as the other does ſuppoſe that he is the 
only proper Object of Worſhip, otherwiſe, what 
need this 1 of our Love to the Crea- 
ture that it be Relative ? Well, but if ſo, then as 
to worlkip the Creature though but Relatively, is 
to give Worſhip to the Creature which is 
oper to God; ſo to love the Creature though 
| but Relatifvely, is in like manner to give that 
(Love to the Creature which is proper to God. 
And if this be thought a ſufficient Reaſon to diſ- 
allow of a Relative Worſhip, I cannot fee why we 
ſhould not for the very ſame Reaſon give Sen- 
tence againſt this Relative Love, or why one ſhould. 
not be reckan'd Idolatry as well as the other. But 
to bring this Matter to a compendious Iſſue, the 
| ſhort is this ; either Creatures are truly and really. . 
lovely, as being our true and praper Good, or 
they are not. If they are, then a Relative Love 
is too little, we ought to love them with more 
{than a Relative Love, we ought to love them - 
| Abſolutely and for themſelves. But it they are 
not (as by a Light as clear as Day it appears ey 
j not) then even a Relative Love is too much. 


For what is not truly Tovely, is always loved too 
much if it be loved at all. So that either way 
there is no Pretence for admitting this laſt = 
| PE, : ient 
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dient of our Concupiſcence, the Relative Love 
of the Creature. And thus all the Doors and 
Avenues of the Heart of Men are ſhut faſt and 
bolted againſt the Creatures, who are now all 
baniſh'd from this Seat of Love, and God only 
left in Poſſeſſion there. | 
Thus it is in Theory, but but ch when wit i de 
thin in Pra#ice 2 When will degenerate Markkind 
rife up to this noble Pitch of Divine Love? When 
ſhall we thus love the Lord our God with our 
whole Heart, Soul and Mind 2 When half we be 
thus looſe and free from the Creatures? When 
fhall we learn to lift up our Hearts above this 
ſenſible World? When thall we exalt our Souls 
above the Love of Bodies? When ſhall. We leave 
off to idolize Matter > O wretched Men that = 
are, who fhdll 2 »s ffom the e 
Death! Rom, 9. 24. The Soul by her Body has 
cContracted ſue Ii Alliance with the Miterial 
World, that we have a fort of Magnetick Incli- 
nation towards ſenſible things which in ſothe Men 
is exalted to that degree, that inſtead of loving 
God with all their Hearts, Souls and Minds, they 
love the World at that rate, making that their 
God, their End, their Supream Good. 4 . 
ful 2 5 28 well as 3 to ſove that 
more than God, which we are not 
5 0 — as to love at all! What a Reverſe is this 
of this great Law, to love the World as we are 
cbthttanded to fove God, with our whole Heart, 
Soul and Mind ! Who would ever think it fu 
be that the Great God ſhould be thus out-rivard 


E 4 by 
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by his Creatures à But the miſery of it is, as we 
live by Senſe, ſo we love alſo by Senſe. We dwell 
in Matter, and we are inviron'd all round with 
Matter, ſo that we cannot get through the Croud 
and Throng of Creatures to come at our God. 
The Creatures do ſo preſs upon us, and ſo, con- 
tinually court our Love by addreſſing, themſelves 
to all our Senſes, that we cannot deny their im- 
Yrtunity. They alſo have the advantage of 


being the only Objects of our Sight, for none 
Mall bes me and live, faith Cod. Loet us enlarge 
our FProſpect never ſo far and wide, we ſee no- 
thiog but Creatures. In them our Proſpect be- 
| gins, and in them it terminates. They alſo have 
the Privilege to ſtand before us and look us, as 
| it were, in the Face whenever we feel Pleaſure or, 
Pain 3 and tis at their. Impreſſion that we ordi· 
narily have theſe Sentiments, which impoſes up- 
on our Imaginations, making us apt to look up- 
on them as the Cauſes of our Good and of our 
Evil, and accordingly as the proper Objects of 
dur Love, and of our Fear; and, all becauſe we 
have our Senſations at their Preſence and upon 
their gation, while,in the mean while God, 
{who is the true Cauſe, appears not in view, but 
hides himſelf from us, and acts his part behind a 
f Cloud. But were our Eyes once open d, could 
we hut ſee how abſolutely and intirely we depend 
npon God both for out Being, and ſor the whole 
Perfection of it, for all that we are, have or en- 
Joy ; bow. he alone acts in us, and cauſes our 
Senſations 5 how he inlightens our Underſtand; 
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ings with his Light, warms our Wills with his 
Love, and refreſhes our Souls with his Pleaſure, |; 
while in the mean time all the Creatures ſtand 
mute and filent before him, and like ſo many [ 
Cypher, in his Preſence, having not the leaſt 
Activity or Operation upon our Spirits; I ſay, 
could we have ſuch a Scene as this us, we 
ſhould quickly diſmiſs the whole Creation from 
our Hearts, and be wholly poſſeſs'd and fwal- 
lowꝰd up with the Love of God. We ſhould then 
love God as God loves himſelf, not with the ſame 
Infinity, but with the ſame Intireneſe of Love. 
For as God loves none but himſelf, ſoſhould we 


then love nothing but God. 


In the mean while I make no queſtion but that 
it is vom thus in Heaven. The Saints and An- 
gels there with their Beatifick Viſion of God, have 
alſo a clear Sight of their abſolute and intire de- 
pendance upon him. They ſee the true Origin 
of all Good, and can trace Happineſsto its Head: | 
They ſee where and whence its Springs do rife, ! 
that they all iſſue forth fłom the Foot of the 
Throne, where is the Well of Liſe ſpoken of both 
by the P/a/miſt and by St. Jobn, Pal 36. Rev. 
22. 1. whence all the Streams of Pleaſure take 
their ſeveral Channels to water and refreſh the 
myſtical Eden, the Intellectual Garden of God. 
All this which we are now fain to argue out by 
a train of Conſequences, is plainly laid open to 
the clear view of the bleſſed Inhabitants of that 
Place, which muſt neceffarily repreſent God to 
them as the only lovely Object, and by conſe- 


quence 


CTY. 
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quence take off every degree of their Love front 

Creature, and collect together, and ſettle the 
whole Force and Weight of it upon God, that 
Jo be may be All in All. This is the Meaſure of 
Divine Love in Heaven, and condos, 0h be the 
Meaſure of it upon Earth. | 

With Angels therefore and Arch-Angels, and 
with all che Company of Heaven, let us 2 ; 
our Arms from the Imbraces of the 
adore and love the Lord our God with our — 
Heart, Soul and Mind. Let not God any longer 
divide with the Creature (which is not a fit Com- 
panion for ſo Divine a Gueſt) but let him reign 
an abſolute Monarch in our Hearts, and ingroſs 
our whole Love, eſpecially fince that whole is ſo 
} little. Love is the great Bizs which God has 
put into our Natures to carry us towards himſelf, 
And —— let it carry us, and there let it fix 
nbc, our Souls, which are then in their 
. teſt E ion when in the full and intire 

—— Exjopment of God. T0 hom be all 
Glo ad il all Love. Amex. 
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Man walketh in 
apes . Jr 


or as in the other Tranſlation. 
l. walketh in a vain A and FUN 


Bimſelf i in n | 
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EE Mas, who was made and intended b 
L. God for the greateſt and moſt excellent 
and Was accordingly furniſh'd with all proper 
Means for the attainment of this End, having an 
excellent Nature given him, duly temper'd and. 
pois'd between dry Intelligence and blind Appe- 
tite, being altogether neither One nor the Other, 
by inrich'd wi Vigo of Inclination, and a 
Bright Underſta to govern. it, with the 
Lig: t of Reaſon, and with the Flame of Pa 
having at once the advantage both of Sail 
Compaſs, and ſo capable both of knowing, ce 
ſing, and enjoying his Supreme and Only Good. 


Even | 
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Even Man, who is the very Diaugbt and Tran- 
ſcript of his Creator, and the Maſter- piece of all 
his Lower Creation: Who has Dominion given 
him over all the Vegetable and Senſitive World; 

upon whom both Sun and Moon wait, and the 
Stars in their Courſes pay Attendance, to whom 
the very Angels are Guardians, and for whoſe 
ſake the Heavenly Bodies both Moe and Shine. 
Who upon his entrance into Being, put his Maker 
to the Stand, gave Infinite Wiſdom a Pauſe, and 
raiſe 2 Solemn Canſaltation in Heaven, as be- 
at once the Concluſion and the Compendium 
of the fix days Work. 

* Man, "who upplies hir heart to know, and 

10 ſearch, and to ſeek out Wiſdom, and the Reaſon 

of things, 7, that Grafts the Accompliſhments of 

5 upon the Stock of Nature, and by the im- 

e of Stud ney and Education ſtands upon 

| higher diſtinguiſhes himſelf as much 

from 5 — Pitch of Men, as they are di- 

ſtinguiſh'd from the Level of Beaſts. Van that 

is _ with the Titles of Learned and Wiſe, 

tha ſed to underſtand all Myſteries, and 

— all og and {which is more) that does re- 

ally underſtand his own Ignorance ; that knows 

much, and that that mu is little and ſo is 
nor (Regt up withr his. Knowledg, nor has his 

Head mort with the Height upon which he 

ſtands. Man too that towres and plumes upon his 

Endowments, that views himſelf with te mag- 

| nifying end of the ProſpeZ:ve and others with 

that which Contracts; that has ſome _ 

Ca” 3 | 0 5 
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and pretends to a great deal more; that ſits down 


and enjoys his paſt Attainments, thinking himſelf 
too Wiſe (as others too Dull) for further Im- 
| rovement : Man, let him be what he will for 

Eminence, either Really or in Opinion, either by 


Nature or by Art, as Great and Noble a Creature 


as he is, and as Great as he takes himſelf to be, 
notwithſtanding all his real and all his imaginary 


Grandeur, He walketh in a vain ſhadow, and diſ- 


quieteth himſelf in van. „ 
The Words are a very mean and degrading 

Character of a very high and Noble Creature, 

enough to mortifie and take him down in the 


midſt of all his Pride and Glory, as preſenting 


to his View (what he ſeldom has the Happin 


to ſee) a true Picture of himſelf, and that ſet in 
a true and proper Light, pointing out and deſ- 


cribing a twofold Vanity of Man, the Vanity of 
his State, and the Vanity of his Life; the one a 
Moral, and the other a Natural Vanity; which 
| 2k is all the Vanity that a Creature is.capable 
of. 


For 'tis to be confider'd, that the words are a 


particular inſtance and reaſon of a- general Pro- 
poſition, The Pſalmiſt had ſaid juſt before that 
every Man living i altogether Vanity, or, Vanity all 
over ; and then immediately adds as a Reaſon of 
ſo ſevere a Reflection, For man walketh in a vain 
ſhadow, and diſqnieteth himſelf in vain. As it he 
had ſaid, there are but two poſſible ways whereby 
Man may become Vain: Or, there is but a two. 
fold Vanity that Man, or any other Creature is 

; gk, capable 
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capable of, Vanity of Sate, and Vanity of Life ; 
that Vanity which relates to the Nature and Be- 
ing, and that which relates to the Demeanour and 
Conduct of a Creature; and bath theſe are found 
in Man. The Vanity of Nature, in that he walk- 
eth in a Vain Shadom, and the Vanity of Conduct, 
m tat he alla dguizts himſelf in Vain. And 
| therefore Man is altogether Vanity. 1 
Arogetber Vanity, ſo we render it, more ac- 
cording to the 1 than the Hebrew. In 
the Hebrew it is Univerſal Vanity; as if all the 
| Vanity and Miſery. that is ſcatter'd up and down 
among other Creatures, were collected to 
and fum'd up in Man; ſo that Man ſhould be, as 
it were, a little Abridgment or Compendium of 
Vanity. In the Septuagint it is e —ðĩe ne, 
| quoid Omnia Vanita, Vanity as to all things, as 
do every part, and in every reſpect, in what Po- 
ſture, or in what Light ſoever you place him, or 
in what Capacity or Relation foever you conſider 
him. And between theſe two Rendrings there is 
conſiderable difference, even as much as there is 
between ſaying, that Man is AZ Vanity, and that 
. AM8 f Mam is Vanity; One making Vanity to 
flefs the Whole of Man, and the other making. 


_ 
5 | oi to poſſefs or ingroſs the Whole of Vanity; 


which indeed is the ſtronger and bolder expreſſion 
', __ wat 8 
But we need not be very ſolicitous about this; 
for take it in what ſenſe you will, either that Man 
is Univerſal Vanity, according to the Hebrew, or 
that he is Altogether Vanity according to the 
POE ——, _- Oeptuagint 
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| Septnagint ; they are both of them equally and 
{uciently deducible and juſtifiable from this very 
ſtrange, and very Melancholy Account the Pfal- 
miſt gives of Man, that he walketh in 4 Vain She- 
dom, and diſquiets himſelf in Vain. Wherein you 
have all the Vanity that is or poſſibly can be, all 
that Man or any other Creature is capable of, Va- 
nity of State or Being, and Vanity of Conduct, 
both Natural and Moral Vanity. 3 
And firſt of all to begin with the Natural Va- 
nity of Man, the Vanity of his State or Being, 
expreſad in the former part of the Text, Maw 
walketh in a Vain Shew or Shadow. In an Image, 
Gor ſo the Original 2792 ſignifies) not a ſolid 
| ial Image, but Airy, Flitting, and Phan- 
taſtick Appearance, ſuch as is in a Looking-Glaſs, 
or in a Dream, or in a Shadow, In ſuch an Image 
does Man Walk, and is a kind of a Spectrum even 
while he lives. We read in the Scripture and elſe- 
where, of the Shadow of Death; and truly the 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity of that State is ground 
enough for the Figure; But here we meet with 
another fort of Shadow, the Shadow of Life, and 
that @ Vain Shadow too, a Shadow without a 
Subſtance, a Shew without any Reality, a meer | 
Apparition. For ſuch, and no better, is the whole 
State and Being of Man in this World. Indeed 
at the Opening of the next Scene, when the Veil 
of Mortality ſhall be laid aſide, and the Curtain 
that now parts between the Material and Intel- 
lectual World ſhall be drawn, *tis to be hoped 
that a more Subſtantial View of things ſhall be 


laid 
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laid out before him, but at preſent the beſt ac- 
count we can give of him is, th he Walks in 2 
Vain Shadow. 
For the illuſtration of this, I might eaſily take 
the whole Frame of Man in pieces, and as a fort 
of Moral Anatomift,read a Lecture of Vanity upon 
every Part, upon his Body, and upon his Soul, 
and upon the Powers and Faculties of each. f 
might tell you of the Weakneſs and Frailneſs of 
his Body, that as it carries within it ſelf the 
Cauſes of a neceſſary and ſpeedy Diſſolution: So 
it is alſo liable to a thouſand Accidents without 
that may haſten its ruin. A Structure of ſo diffi- 
cult a raiſing, of ſo uncertain a ſtanding, and of 
ſo ſhort duration, that ſome have wonder'd, and 
made it an Objection againſt the Wiſdom of the 
great Artiſt, that he would beſtow ſo much Art 
upon ſuch Vile Materials, that he would be ſo 
| elaborate-upon a Trifle, and ſpend ſuch a deal of 
curioſity and exactneſs upon ſo tranſitory, ſo pe- 
riſhing a Work, the very delicacy and fineneſs of 
whoſe Compoſition ſubjects it to innumerable 
Diſorders, whereof the Soul alſo has a ſhare, and 
is a very ſenſible Partaker. A Work fo form'd 
and laid ont for Ruin, ſo naturally doom'd and 
order'd to Deſtruction, that though no other par- 
ticular Evil ſhould befal it,yet the whole Machine 
and Revolution of the Univerſe labours to deſtroy 
it, and the great and general Motion of Nature is 
continually carrying away ſome part of it, as the 
/ conſtant Courſe of a great and ſwift, River, un- 
dermines the Foundations of a Building. 


* — — 
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I might alſo repreſent to you the many Wants 
and Neceſſities of our Nature, and our great de- 
pendance upon other Inferiour Creatures, as well 
as upon thoſe of the ſame Order with our ſelves. 
The great helpleſneſs and infirmity of two parts 
of our little Time, Irfancy and Old Age, and that 
great diſorder of Sickneſs to which the whole is 
liable. That even our very Life and Health de- 
pend upon a Diſeaſe (for Hunger and Thirſt are 
no better) and the neceſſary Recruit of our Spi- 
ritts upon the interruption of our Reaſon, and 
the waſte of our Time, almoſt half of which is 
conſumed in Sleep, that great Tax and Cuſtom of 
Nature upon the Life of Man. 5 
The Vanity of whoſe preſent ſtate, I might 
Further deſcribe from the Darkneſs of his Under- 
ſtanding, and the Narrownefs of his Conception, 


which is able to apply it (elf but to one Single 


Object at a time; and that too ſo imperfectly, 
that he is fain oftentimes to divide the moſt Sim- 
ple Being into ſeveral partial, inadequate Idea's, 
being not able to take it in all at once) to con- 
tract and leſſen the Object, that ſo he may Alt 
and proportion it to his own Narrowneſs. I might 
here alſo remark how few are the things that he 
knows even as to their meer Exiſtence, and how - 
much fewer yet as to their Natwre. That he 
knows but little of God, and little of his Works. 
That he is equally baffled and confounded by the 
Myſteries of Faith, and by the Appearances of 
Nature : Not to ſay any thing of the Mazes and 
Labyrinths of Providence. That he knows no- 
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thing of Spirits, and. but little of Bodies, and 
leaſt of all of that Particular Body to which he is 
ſo wonderfully and ſo cloſely united, that he 
| often takes it for Himſelf 5 which he animates 
nnd governs, and (ſuch is his misfortune) more 
All chis I miglit yet farther illuſtrate from the 
great irregularity of the Will and Paſſions; which 
Indeed is the weakeſt and blindeft fide of Man, 
the darkeſt part of this-Shadow, and in which re- 
_ alone he may well be ſaid to Walk in a Vain 
| Shew, and to be altogether Vanity. But I ſhall 
content my felf to have given a Confuſe Glance 
at theſe things, leaving the more particular im- 
provement of theſe few general Hints to your 
own private thoughts, while in the mean time I 
deſcend to ſome more concerning and leſs obvi- 
ous Confiderations. . 75% gras: ; 7 
What we are now upon, is to give an Account 
of the Natural Vanity of Man, and how he walks 
in a Vain Shew, 1 know I ſhould appear too Ab- 
ſtract and Metaphyfical, and withal, Paradoxical 
to moſt vulgar and unprepared Minds, ſhould 1 
account for this by ſaying, That the whole Viſi- 
ble and Senſible World is, as to us, a Vain Shew, 
a meer Cheat, a Deluſion, a Dream. Not I mean 
| as to the Exiſtence, but as to the Appearance of 
Senſible Objects. That what we think we ſee, 
taſte, and ſmell in Bodies that àre without us, is 
not really in the Bodies themfelyes, but is all 
tranſacted within our own Minds, That the 
warmth of the Fire (to ſpeak popularly) _ 
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the Light of the Sun, the ſweet Odours of Flow- 
ers, and the delicious Reliſh of Fruits, the rich 
Enamel of the Field, and the Bluſhes - of the 
8 , with all the whole Varniſh and Imagry. 
of Colours, with which both the Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding of Man is ſo refreſh*d and entertain'd, 
and for the ſake of which we think the World 
ſo pleaſant a Region, are ſo Airy and Chearful 
in it, and ſo loath to leave it, that all theſe are 
not in the-things.themſelves, where we think we 
perceive them, but are only certain Modzfications 
of our own Souls, certain Senſations raiſed in 
them by the Author of Nature at the Preſence 

of outward Bodies, and upon the I 

which they make upon our Organs of Senſe. 

that the —— World is like an inchanted Tran + 

where we have fine Landskips and Pictures pre- 

_ ſented to our View ; and that in ſo lively a man- 
ner, that we cannot ' forbear thinking that *tis all 
a Reality without, when in the mean while, 

there is nothing of all this real but the Senſation, 

the whole being only an Intellectual Scene, tranſ- 
ated within our.own ſelves. I ſay, ſhould I make 
this to be the Condition of Man in this World, 
and that thus he Wall, in 4 vain ſbem, among 
| Cheats and Deluſions, empty Repreſentations 
and falſe. Appearances ,, his whole Natural Life 
being no better than a. pleafing Dream, I ſhould 
offer nothing more than what is ſtrictiy and. Phi- 
loſophically true, and what I could eaſily De- 
monſtrate upon the beſt Principles of Science 
that ever yet * 2 the World. bee | 
ing 


* 
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being too abſtract and remote from common Ap- 
prehenſion, I ſhall chuſe rather to obſerve. 

+ I. That Man walketh in a vain ſhew of Truth, - 
Not that I would be thought ſo much a Sceptic 
as to deny that there is => fach ing as Truth, 
or that we may have the K »owledge of it, or that 


(that Knowledge. I readily. grant, that there are 
not only things that are true, but that »»ſt be 
true, that there are neceſſary and eternal Truths; 
; and he that denies that there is any ſach thing 
as Truth, ſuppoſes at leaſt that Propoſition of 
bis to be true, whereby he ſufficiently confutes 
Himſelf. And I do as little queſtion the being of 
Knowledge and Certainty. I am well ſatisfied, 
that Reaſon aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſome 
things, and Revelation of more, and that God 
has given to every Man Light and Knowledg 
enough to inſtruct him in his Duty, and to di- 
ret him in the Way that leads to Heaven, enough 
to anſwer all thofe wiſe Ends for which God de- 
ſigned him, though perhaps not enough to com- 
paſs ſome of thoſe falſe Ends of Vanity, Ambi- 
tion and Curioſity which Man may propoſe to 
Himſelf. And that every Man has or may have 
Underſtanding enough to Live well, and be a 
good Chriſtian, though. every one cannot be a 
W When therefore I ſay that Man walketh in a 
|. Vain Shew of Truth, my Meaning is, that of 
thoſe many things which do feem to us here to 
be Truths, the far greateſt part are far otherwiſe 


we may alſo have a full and certain Aſſurance of 


a! 
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in their own Nature, and do appear otherwiſe 
to brighter Underſtandings that view them in a 
clearer and purer Light. Not but that Truth 
and right Reaſon is one and the ſame in both 
Worlds, but a-great deal of that which we take 
for Truth, is otherwiſe conceiv'd by Beings of a 
| ſuperior Rank, I will not go ſo high for this as 
. the ſupreme Being,. concerning whom we are 

pot told, that his Thoughts are mot like our 
Thoughts, nor his Ways like our Ways ; Iſa. 55 8. 
but if an Angel were to write a Syſtem of Phi- 
loſophy or Divinity, there is reaſon to think that 
he would give an Account of things very diffe- 


* 


rent from what is vulgarly receiv'd, ſince even 


Men in their more mature and improved Age do 


often find reaſon to retract and unravel their 


greener Sentiments, and enter upon a new Set of 
Thoughts. An eminent Inſtance of which we 
have in St. Auſtin, who retracted a great part of 
his former Doctrins; and were his deceaſed Spi- 


rit now to have another Review of his Works, | 


tis like he would retract even ſeveral of his Re- 
tractions. | 47; 1 | . e. 

But not to meddle any farther with the diffe- 
reut Sentiments of ſuperiour Beings, we may be 
* ſufficiently ſenſible what a Vain-Shew of Truth 


we walk in from that Difference of Apprehen- - 


ſion that is among our ſelves. That great -Diver- 
ſity of Opinion, and Variety of Contradiction 


that is in the World, is a ſufficient Argument of 


this. For it being impoſſible that among con- 
tradictory Opinions any more than one of a ſide 
wot F3 ſhould 


1 
| 
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ſhould be in the right, tis certain that all the 
reſt can only have a vain ſhew of Truth. And 
if you would know how great the Extent of 

that is; do but confider what Diverſity of Opi- 
nion there is among Men. This might be ſhewn 
thronghout the whole Compaſs of Science; but 
I ſhall inſtance at preſent only in Religion, where 
Man has the greateſt Concern to ſeek after the 
Truth, and with all the greateſt Light and Aſſiſt- 
afice to find and diſcover it, and yet *twould 
even maze one to think how very different and 
oppoſite the Conceptions of Men are in this mat- 
ter, and what variety of Religions there are in 
the World, there being hardly two Men to be 
found even of thoſe that profeſs to be of the 


| ſame Religion in general, nay and of the ſame 


Sect and Way in particular, that are all through- 
out of the ſame judgment. Chriſtians differ not 
only from thoſe which are not Chriſtians, but 
from one another. Papiſts from Proteſtants, and 
each of theſe from one another. So that were 
one to give an Account of all the oppoſite Per- 
ſuaſions in Religion that are now going at once, 
one might ſooner. make a Voluminous than a Per- 
e Hiſtory. But now. Truth is One and Intire, 
and of all theſe ſeveral Religious Perſuaſions ' 
there can be but one-of a fide that is true; and 
therefore the Maintainers of all the reſt muſt 
walk in a Vain Shew, and embrace Error inſtead 
of Truth. How far theſe Errors may prove dam- 
nable to them is another Queſtion; I only re- 
mark at preſent how vaſtly numerous and 8 


— 
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ſive the Errors and Miſtakes about Religion muſt 
needs be where the Diverſity and Contradiction 
is ſo great, and where the Truth is ſo ſingle. But 
I alſo obſerve + e 
Il. That Man walketh in a Vain Shew of Happi- 
- eſs. And this is a much vainer Shew than the 
other; For there is ſome real Truth to be found 
(tho! we muſt dig low for it) and of that which 
we embrace for ſuch all is not mere Shew and 
Shadow. But row *tis moſt certain and demon- 
ſtrable both from. Reaſon and from Experience, 
from the Nature of Things and from the Nature 
of Man, that there is no ſuch thing as true and 
real Happineſs to be found in this State. For 
with thee is the Well of Life, Plal. 36. 9. that Well 
whoſe living Water can be a conftant Sprin 
within our Souls, to quench and fatisfie that great 
and general Thirſt of Human Nature, which will | 
be allay d only by bim that made it, the Fountain 
of Being and Happineſs. With thee is the Well 
of Life, and with thee only; We have here only 
the Shadow of it, which can no more ſatisſie the 
Deſire of our Spirit, than a painted River can 
3 our natural Thirſt. He that drinks of 
this Water will thirſt again, nay he will thirſt 
even while he drinks it. e eee 
Plato is ſaid to call Light the ſhadow of God, 
and *tis as true of all the other pleaſing and re- 
freſhing Things of this World as well as of Light. 
that they are Shadows, and but Shadows of God|.. 
the ſupreme and only ſubſtantial Good. And as 
a Shadow, though it may a little refreſh and allay 
F'4 . : 
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dur Heat, will yet never be able to quench our 

| Thirſt, ſo the good Things of this World (thoſe 
little Shadows of the true Good) though they. 
may by the help of our Fancy afford us ſome 
Refreſhment, can never yield us Satisfaction. Cool 


And yet though 'tis thus certain that there is 
no ſuch Thing as true and real Happineſs to be 
| Had in this State, it muſt be confeſt that there is 
at the ſame time ſo flattering, ſo bewitching an 
Appearance of it, that the wiſeſt of Men after all 
their Reaſonings, Reflections, and Experiences, 
are deluded by it. Though they have tried the 
Vanity, the Nullity of Fruition never ſo often, 
and have found jt to be all over Cheat and Fal- 
lacy by a thouſapd Experiments, yet forgetting 
the Treacheries of this grand Impoſtor (who like 
tue Devil has been a Liar from the beginning) and 
1 how groſly they have been abuſed and diſap- 
pointed by him, they fall on to their Enjoy- 
ments again with as much Edge and Greedineſs, 
with as much Hope and Expectation, as if they 
had neyer known what Diſappointment meant; 
f and though they can never ſay they have been, or 


are, yet they cannot forbear imagining that they 
ſhall be HappyStrange kind of Inchantment, that 
/ Men ſhould be thus condemn'd to hunt after Sha- 
dos, and embrace Dreams, to ſeek. continually 
after Happineſs where it is not to-be found, and 
=: where they know it is not to be found, by all the 
ERRaeaſon and Proportion of Things, by the expreſs. 
| 1H Pectrations of God in Scripture, and by mow 


they may (as Shadows do) but cannot Quencb. 


- "the Taſtances wherein he does ſo; but I ſhall 
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Experience of Mankind. But this is part of that 
Vain Shew wherein Man walks, wherein I ſay he 
. Walks, but _— he — — ſit —— 2 
reſt, every Step he makes preſenting him wi 
ſome new Appearance of Happineſs, and drilling 
him on further, ſo that he ſtill walks on, till he 
comes to the End of his Walk, and then turns 
round upon the ſame Enjoyments again; ſo that 
he can never get out of the Inchanted Circle. 
This is the Natural Vanity of Man, and thus 
far he is rather to be pitied than blamed, it being 
all founded upon the neceſſary Weakneſs and In- 
firmity of his Nature. But to bring him deſer- 
vedly under the ſevereſt Cenfare, and to com- 
pleat the Character of his Vanity, he not only 
walks in a Vain Shew, but is withal ſuch a Fool 
Zs to diſquiet himſelf in vain, which is his Morel 
Vanity, and the next thing to be eonſider c. 
Hie diſquieteth himſelf in vain. Innumerable are 


briefly glance at a few, which I ſhall bring within | 


the compaſs of theſe two general Heads, Iwpoſſs= i 


bilities and! Unmeceſaries. . The Impoſſibilities are 
of two forts,” Impoſſible: Truths, and Impoſlible | 


Goods. The Former impoſſible to be underſtood, 
the Latter impoſſible to be enjoy'd. TE 
I.. Man diſquiets himſelf in Vain about Impoſ- 
fible Truth, ſuch Truths as are not poſſible for 
him to Comprehend. So do all they firſt! who - 
imploy their Studies, and it may be write Volu- 
minous Treatiſes about ſuch things whereof we 
haye no manner of Idea, and of which Conſe- 
WT og quently 
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guy they can neither Affirm, nor Deny any 
- thing to any purpoſe,” or with any Satisfaction. 
As particularly about Spirits and Immaterial $ub- . 
ſtances, whereof we know not enough to be ever 
in a Capacity of Learning more, as having nei- 
ther Idea, nor Principle to proceed upon, and 
which therefore a Man may Study a thouſand 
Years and be never the Wiſer. And yet how 
much Study and Thought has there been imploy'd, 
how much Time waſted, how much Sleep and 
Health Joſt, how many Tedious Volumes Com- 
— poſod, and how many fine Heads turn'd and crackꝰd 
upon this Defperato and unconquerable Theory 
8a dv they alfo Secondly, who trouble their 
Heads and rack their thoughts about fuch, things 
which though they have ſome Idea of, yet it is 
d Obſcure and Imperfe&, that they can never 
hope to have a full and clear Comprehenſion of 
them, either as they are ſimply in themſelves, or 
as they ſtand in relation with other things. Such 
are all the Inquiries and Diſputes about Infinity 
and Eternity, about Space and Time, about the 
Diviability of Quantity, about the Principle of 
| dun about Liberty and Neceflity, and 
| me of Preſcience with Contingency, 
about the Ends af God, and the Reaſons and 
| Drier of Providence, and the like: Theſe are 


tte things of ſo abſtruſe'a Nature, and whereof 


our Ided's are ſo very Confuſe and Obſcure, that 
we can never come to have any tolerable Com- 
prehenſion of them, or Satisfaction about them, 
l Study and Wrangle never ſo long. And 
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1 — is ſo Fooliſh and Vain as to « h 


ſelf (perhaps others too) in the ſearch of ſack” 


impoſſible Truths, not conſidering how much 


better it would become him,and how much more | 
ir would be for his caſe to learn the true Bounds | 


that divide Opinion from Knowledge, to ſtudy 
the Extent of his own Capacity (which one 
would think ſhould be quickly learnt) and to ſit 
down in à quiet Ignorance of thoſe things to 


which his Underſtanditig is not proportioned, and 


to know the Length of his own Lise, fince he 
cannot all the Depths of the Ocean in which he 
isn OG 2 | 


II. I ſhould now ſhew Secondly, how Man Diſ- 
quiets himſelf about impoſſible Good, as well as 
impoſſible Truth, but having given a pregnant 
Inſtance of this already, in the conſtant and cager 


Chaſe after Happineſs, wherein Men both tire and 


delude theit Souls, notwithſtanding the many 
repeated Experiments and Convictions of the 
World's Vanity, I ſhall ſtay no upon this 
part, but go on to ſhew how they diſqtfiet 
ſelves abotit Dunebeſſaries, which again are of two 
ſorts, — and unneceſſary Good. 

ceſſary Truth. There is no other Truth neceſſary 
to be made the Object of Human Study, but only 


that which ſerves to the Moral Conduct of Man, 


to the Recollection of his Mind, to the Govern- 


ment of his Paſſions, and to the Direction of his | 


Life and Manners in ſuch a way as may lead him 
to Eternal Happineſs, that which in one * 


3 


them- 


Nets himſelf in Vain about uu e- 


= . 
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the Apoſtle calls, The Truth which is after Galli- 
weſs, Tit. 1. 1. This is the only Truth that Man 
is concerned either to ſeek after or attain, either 


to know himſelf, or to promote in others. For 
though other Truths abſolutely, and in themſelves 
conſidered, may be petfective of Human Under- 


ſtanding (which was made for the Contemplation 
of Truth) yet conſidering the preſent Station and 


Order of Man, he is concerned to trouble him- 


ſelf about no other than what ſerves to the Re- 


gulation of his Life and Manners, that being the 


- 4 only Buſineſs he has to do in this World. Tis 


certainly both the Wiſcom and the Duty of every 
Rational Creature to employ his Study about 


{ thoſe. things only to which his Capacity is pro- 


| portioned, and whichiare of prefent Concernment 


0 bim to be informed of thoſe things that are 
Poſũble and Neceſſary to be known. And I know 


but of one ſort of things that have both theſe 
Conditions, vis. things of 2-Moral-or Divine 


Nature, that relate to Life and Manners: Which 


are OO proper Objects for the Study of Man, 


now ſtand, while he is acting 


s his Circumſta ; 
5 hi Probation for another World, He is not there- * 
tore nom to ſtudy what will barely accompliſh 


Mind, but what will lead him to his Exd,this 


being the true, Meaſure to be obſerved by Man in | 

| his Search after Learning and Knowledge, as 1 
_.. 1. have, more largely ſhewn in a * 
2 particular Treatiſe upon this Oc- 
Hwngi Li, cCaſion. But now if this be a true 

| EW 000! £2 Meaſure (as by all hate 
| O 


* 

1 1 
„ 
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of Reaſon it muſt) I need not ſtand to reflect | 
how ill the General way of Study will bear it, or | 
how Vain the Thoughts and Meditations even of if 
the moſt awaken'd and thinking part of Man- 1 
' kind will be found to be, or about how many br 
unneceſſary Truths they diſquiet themſelves. The 1} 
Subject is indeed at once too plain, and too ten- | 
der to bear any further Reflexion. And therefore 
I ſhall haſten to conſider, * nne 
2. How Man diſquiets himſelf in vain about 
unneceſſary Good. I might here go a very ſhort 
way to work, fince our Saviour, who well ung 
derſtood both the Nature and the Neceſſities of | 
Man, does-expreſly aſſure us that there is but O ö 
. thing Needful, and we have as much reaſon to 
believe it as any part of the Goſpel. And if there 
be but One Thing Neceſſary, then how infinite 
are the Urmeceſſaries or rather Impertinencies that 
take up and torment the Thoughts of Men . But 
to take a little wider Compaſs, do they not trou- 
ble and diſquiet their Minds about the Superflui- 
ties and Luxuriances of Life, fine Cloaths and 
rich Equipage, things that are ſo far from ſerv- 
ing any Neceſſity; that. they do not ſo much as 
add to the real and natural Convenience of Life, 
but rather to the Load and Burthen of it? Do , 
they not diſquiet themſelves about Phantaſtick 
and Imaginary Goods; which many Happy Men 
never have, and ſome (the Wiſer they) never 
deſire, I mean Greatneſs, Dignity and Honour, | 
which add as much to a Man's Happineſs, or real 
Worth, as a high Shoe, or as a riſing 9 


— 
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does to his Natural Stature, and no more. Are 
uy they not uneaſie and full of Concern about Fame 
Glory, about their Titles and their Coats of 
| Arms, about their Pedigree and about their po- 
ſterity, about the Opinions and Cenſures of Men, 
| what eſtimation and reſpect they poſſeſs in their 
Minds, what they think, and 6/20 they ſay of 
them? Ate they not ſolicitous to a hand- 
ſom Character in the World, and to be thought 


of Parts and Learning, of Conduct and 
and (perhaps) of Piety and Religion, and are 
not inwardly. troubled and diſcompoſed 
_ when they think they fail of any of theſe little 
Ends, or when they hear of any thing ſaid to. 
s their Diſreputation, or meet with any Diſreſpectꝰ. 
Do not Men diſquiet themſelves about having 
i Heirs to a great Eſtate, continuing their Name, 
and. living (as they call it) in their Poſterity ? 
Do they not trouble / themſelves about Poſiibili- 
ties and Contingencies, about what ſhall be, or 
what may be, ſo as not to be able either to en- 
Joy the preſent, or to be thankful for what is 
paſt, merely for the anxious Concern they have 
about what is to come? Nay, are there not ma- 
ny ſo beyond all meaſure ſottiſh as to be poſ- 
ſeſſed with a troubleſom Care of what ſhall fall 
out after they are Dead and in the Grave, and 
to leave behind them a Stock of Praiſe and Com- 
mendation, which either they ſhall not then be 
in a Condition to tum, or will certainly deſpiſe ? 


; So vain i is the Shew chat o_ walks in, and ſo 
| many 


to deſerveit, to appear Witty and Ingenious, Menn 


and inoffenſively, that they do not much 
the Peace of orbert; but there is no Man but who 
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many are the ways whereby he acts the Tyrant 
and the Executioner upon his own Mind, ani 
difquiets himſelf in vain. A Character fo very 

applicable to every Man, more or leſs, that jour- 
' nies upon the Road of this World, that our 
Chureh in her Wiſdom has thought fit to appoint 
this Plalm of -which- the Text is a part, to be 


uſcd-in her Funeral-Office at the Burying of the | 


Dead ; thereby implying, that there is no Man, 

though never ſo Great, Wiſe, or Good, — 
whom it inay juſtly be ſaid at his laſt Exit, and 
upon whoſe T it may be inſcribed as the 


concluding Morro of his Life, that he has walkt 
in a vain ſhew, and diſquieted himſelf in vain. 
Some indeed do paſs away their time fo yu 


vainly diſquiets Himſelf. J 


Poor unhappy Creature that he ſhould do ſo 1 
and unavoidable'Cauſes 


Are there not 
of Trouble ſufficient, he muſt needs add vo- 
luntary Afflictions to his heap of Miſery, impoſe 


ſupernumerary Penances, diſquiet himſelf, and — 


that too in Vain, without Reaſon, and without 
Meaſure, to no End or Purpoſe ? *Tis indeed a 
very deplorable Caſe; but the conſideration of 
all this will ſerve to teach us two very uſeful 


Leſſons, To be more Humble, and to be more 


Wiſe. | A 
Firſt, To be more Humble. When Self begins 
to riſe up in thee, and thou findeſt thy Soul 

tempted to Pride and Arrogance upon the Con- 
„ Cebit 


 ceit of either Natural or Acquired Excellencies, 


| 


then conſider the vain Shew, the empty Appari- 
tion wherein Man walks, and the yet much vainer 
Diſquiet wherewith he voluntarily afflicts him- 
ſelf, Take a View of thy Picture, of thy Natu- 
ral and of thy Moral Vanity, and return to a 


juſter Eſtimation, to a more ſober and modeſt 


Account of thy ſelf. Conſider how vain thou 
art in thy Nature, and how much vainer thou 
art in thy Conduct, and then ſee what Ground 
or Foundation thou haſt for Pride; which would 
ill become thee as a Creature, but much worſe as 
ſuch an infirm and ill-govern'd, as ſuch a doubly 
vain Creature. PTY 42 | 
Secondly, To be more Wiſe. More Wiſe indeed, 
than to be thus needlefly troubleſome to our 


--- © |ſelves; to walk about like reſtleſs and diſturb'd . 


* 


9 


Gboſte, and moleſt our own Eaſe and Quiet. For 


though we cannot help our Natural Vanity, that 


of walking in a vain Shew, yet we may in 


| ] great 
meaſure help and prevent that which is Moral, 
our diſquieting our ſelves in vain, and ſhall act 
very unaccountably to our ſelves, ' and be great 
enemies to our own Peace and Tranquility if we 
do not. We ſhould think it a moſt intolerable 
Calamity, and that we had juſt Cauſe of ' Com- 
plaint, if we did ſuffer as much from others as 


we do from our ſelves, if they were as trouble- - 


ſome to us as we are to our own Souls. A Houſe 
that is hannted and troubled with Evil Spirits, 


is look d upon as a great Affliction, and fo is a 


1 


Mind that is tormented with perplex*d and > 
8 ä * ealie 
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eaſie Thoughts. Theſe are great Judgments, and 
ſevere Trials, when they are brought upon us by * 
a ſuperiour Hand: But are they the leſs ſo be- 1 
cauſe inflicted upon us by our ſelves? Or rather, 1 
does not this add to our Miſery the Aggra vation ü 


In our Patience then let us poſſeſs our Souls, and 
be more Wiſe than to vex and torment them with 
vain and needleſs diſquiets, conſidering, that 
ſufficient to the ſhort day of Life is the Neceſſary | 
Evil thereof. But if our Heads muſt work, and 
we will be ſolicitous, let it be where our great | 
Concern lies, and about what deſerves our Care | 
and Thoughtfulneſs, that is, ſo to order- our | 
Lives and Converſations while we are here, that | 
we may be for ever Happy hereafter. . To Fear | 
God and Keep his Commandments, for that is 3 
the whole and only Duty, and ought therefore to 
be the whole and only Concern. of Man, | 


3 ae upon Vol. III. 
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4 ' Diſcowſe J that the Lew 
I not 22 odd t 3 Faitb. 


Being a viſitation Sermon Preach'd in the Ca - 
.. -  thedral Church of Saum before the Right Re- 
verend Father in God Gilbert Lord Biſhop of 
Server, at his Wen held there September. a 2. 


ds. 


— — * 
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Do we then make void the Law through Faith > 
| God forbid; yea, we eſtabliſh the Law 


# 4 have a right general Notion of the Gof. 

I, of thoſe Terms and Conditions upon 
Which 800 diſpenſes Pardon and Salvation to the 
World in Jeſus Chriſt; to underſtand how far it 
2 grees with the Law, — how far it differs from 
it 1 z in what reſpect it is an Abatement, and in 
what reſpect it is an Improvement of it, is a thing 
ſo very neceſſary to all Chriſtians, eſpecially to 
all Teachers and Profeſſors of Chriſtianity (as 
that without which no one particular Head or 
Point of Chriſtian Divinity can either be rightly 
comprehended by themſelves, or open'd and ex- 
plain to others) that I need not queſtion the 


—— 


| 
| 


ſeaſo- 
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ſeaſonableneſs of a Diſcourſe upon ſuch a Subject 
to ſuch an Auditory, and upon ſuch an Occaſion. 
Il I muſt confeſs, I do not much admire to have 
things of a Controverſial Nature in Sermons, whofe 
buſineſs ſeems rather to lie in perſwading aud 
ſtirring up Men to the Practiſe of Piety and good 
Life, than in ſtating and deciding Queſtions. But 
whatever may be thought of the particular Con- 
troverſies in Religion, many of which were per- 
© haps better let alone than even rightly detetmin d. 
fare the Notion of the Goſpel in General, thoug 
2 Notion, is yet ſo concerning and important 4 
one (the whole Practice as well as Theory of 
Chriſtianity depending upon it) that I cannot but 
pteſume that a clear and rational Account of this 
matter may be acceptable and ſerviceable front 
the Pulpit as from a Divinity-Chair ;, eſpecially 
in an Age, when not only the particular Points of 
the Chriſtian Religion ate corrupted, but the 
whole Deſign of it is miſtaken, and its general 
Idea altogether perverted and miſrepreſented, by | 


a ſort of Men, who give ſuch an Account of 
| Chriſtianity, as to overturn all Morality; and fo 
—_— the Goſpel, as wholly to evacuate the 
w. 5 | 5 
And finee in behalf of this odd and abuſive - 
Account of Chriſtianity, they alledge.ſome fingle 
| Paſſages out of St. Paas Epiſtles, abſtracted from 
the Scope and Occaſion of them, I have the rather 
thought fit to confront it with a paſſage from the 
ſame Divine Writer. A paſſage that ſeems directly 
level'd agæinſt the Soliffidien Hyporhefis,and w 
| 8 2 es 


bd 
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one would think ſhould ſerve as a general K ey to 


the Apoſtles meaning in all his Diſcourſes about 
Juſtiſication, and wherein he ſeems to have laid 
in a Caution againſt all ſuch groſs miſconſtructi- 


ons of it, as ſuppoſe him to diſſolve the Force 
and Obligation of the Law by Preaching up the 
Faith of Chriſt. The very ſuppoſition of which 
extravagant Conceit,the Apoſtle here rejects with 
all the Indignation, and all the abhorrence ima- 


pang ? ſays he, God forbid ; yea, we eſtabliſh the 
1 ro | 

The words conſiſt of a £xeſtion,and an Anſwer. 
The Queſtion is, whether the Law be made void 
through Faith ? That is by the Goſpel, or by 
that Account which the Apoſtle had given of the 


=. | inable : Do we then make void the Law through. 


Goſpel. To which the Anſwer. is ſo far in the 
Negative, that *tis ſaid to be rather eſtabliſt'd by 


it. 


* By Law herel ſuppoſe is meant truly and chiefly + 


the moral Law. For that Law muſt be here aſ- 


{ ſerted not to be made void, by which it was be- 
fore aſſerted that Men are not Jultified, this being 


the only. pretence of ſuſpicion that the Law 1s 


made void; becauſe Men are ſappoſed not to be 


Juſtify'd by it. Do we then make void the Law, 


ſays the Apoſtle. Ihen, as much as to ſay in virtue 
of the Concluſion we have now laid down, that 


Men are not Juſtified by the Deeds of it. That 


Law therefore which is here ſaid not to be made 
void, muſt be one and the ſame with that whereby 
Men are ſaid not to be Juſtiſied. Thus es 1s 

a | bh. 4 Cicar, 


— 


„ 
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clear. But now what Law is that? Is it not the 
Moral Law? Yes, it is. For the Apoſtle is here 
treating not of the Juſtification of the Jews only, 
but alſo of the Gentiles. He is treating of Juſt 
fication in General, and ſetting down the ſtand- 
irg Terms upon which, not this or that Perſon or 
Nation, but Mankind in the Lump muſt expect to 
be juſtified. Now twould have been but a very 
empty Frigid Aſſertion to have ſaid, that Mankind 
in general {which will 1 7 Gentile as 
well as Jew) is not juſtify'd by the Ceremonial 
Law. For what has the Gentile to do with the 
Law of Ceremonies? Or how could it be ima- 
gin'd that they ſhould expect Juſtification by a 
Law which was never given to them, and by 
which they never were obliged ? That Law there- 
fore by which all Men, the Gentile as well as the 
» Jew, are here ſaid not to be juſtified, muſt be ſome 
Common Law between them both, a La of Uni- 
verſal Extent, and Unlimited Obligation. And 
what Law can this be but the Moral Law 2 what 
other Law is common to all Mankind? And that, 
this is the Law here meant, is further plain from 
the Reaſon given why Men are not juſtified by 
it, namely, their preſent inability to keep it, which 
the Apoſtle concludes from the general 
tion and Immorality of Mankind. For we have 
before proved, ver. 9. ſays he, both Jem: and Gen- 
tiles, that they are all under Sin. Upon which oc- 
caſion he quotes and applies a paſſage out of the 
Pſalms, deſcribing the general Corruption of Man- 
kind. As it is written, There ir none Righteous, no 
4 WY AY noi 
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ous, There is nome that underſtandeth, there is 
none that ſeeketh after God They are all gone ont 
of the way,they are together become unprofitable there 
zr none that doth good, no not one © Their Throat is 
an open Sepulcher, with their Tongues they have uſed 
Deceit, the Poi ſon of Aſps is under their Lips.Whoſe 
Month is full of Curſing and Bitterneſs : Their Feet 
ere ſwift to ſhed Blood. DeſftruTion and Miſery 
are in 1hein ways, and the way of Peace they have 
wat known. I here is no fear of God before theiy 
© | Eges. Which are all of them inſtances of Immo- 
ralitiet, or Tranſgreſſions againſt the Moral Law, 
Again, ſays he, Ver. 19. that every Month may be 

* I floppd, and all the World may become guilty before 
od: Which could not be in reſpect of the Cere- 
monial Law, becguſe that did not oblige all the 
World, but only a little part of it, and that too 
jor little time. Therefore by the deeds of the Law, 


fays he again, ver. 20. #here ſball no Fleſh be juſti- 
| fled in his Sight, for by the Law it the knowledge 
of Ji. Which muſt neceſſarily be meant of the 
Moral Law, becauſe of that impoſſibility of keep» 
ing it, which he had before ſpoken of, and illu- 
ſtrated by thoſe inſtances of general Immorality, 
|  /and which he again inculcates, by ſaying, that 
= by the Lam is the knowledge of Sin. And fo again, 
| Al have finn'd and come fhort of the Glory of God. 
Ver. 23. Which muſt needs be underſtood in re- 
ſpect of the Moral, Law, there being no other 
Law by the tranſgreſſing of which all could fin 
and be guilty in the ſight of God. From all 
which, Ace appro "that the Law-by which 
F Wen 
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Ven are here ſaid not to be juſtified, is truly the 
Moral Law. | „ 
Thoſe Learned Men who will habe the Ap: 
the Works of the Law, to be underſtobd only | 


ſtle, when he aſſerts that we are not juſtified 
the Ceremonial Law, are led I preſume into this 
' Senſe upon the Suppoſition, that not to be juſti- 
fied by the works of the More! Law, would infer 
the nullity of that Law, and the not-neceffity of 
thoſe works, and ſo countenance the abfard cons 
ceite of Antinomianiſm and Soliffdieniſm.But there 
is no need for ſuch a jealouſie or ſuch a Scruple ; 
for the reaſon given by the Apoſtle why Men are 
not juſtified by the Law being their inability to 
keep it, their being all concluded under Sin, 7 | 
plain that when he, affirms that they are not jt 
ſtified by the Works of the Law, by Works be 
means Perfe# Works, or exact unſinning 
ence. They are not juſtified by the Law, that is, 
by their keeping the Law, and that becauſe they 
do not, cannot keep it. Now not to be juſtified 
by the Works of the Moral Law, in this Senſe, 
(meaning by Works, Perfe# Works,) does by no , 
means infer the nullity of that Law, or the unne-| 
ceſſity of thoſe Works, as Corditiozs to Jaltifi- 
cation, but only the impoſſibnity of Perfect Obe- 
dience, or living abfolutely without Sin; I ſay, 
it does not infer a nullity of the Moral Law, as: 
ſhall be made appear in the Proceſs : But it we 
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infer an Appearance, a Seemingneſs of ſuch a thing, 
which is the ground upon which the Apoſtle rat 
ſes this Objection here. * 
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the Law, namely, becauſe we ſay that Men are 
not juſtified by it? Does this infer its Nullity ? 
So indeed it ſeems, but ſo it is not, as ſhall be 
ſbewn by and by. In the mean while, as we may 
ſafely as to the thing it (elf, ſo with reſpect to the 
coherence. of this Chapter, we muſt neceſſarily 
conelude, that the Law by which Men are here 
faid not 10 be juſtified, is truly the Moral Law, and 
-conſequently, that that alſo is the Law which is 
here ſaid not to be made ubidldt. 
Not that I would, wholly exclude the Ceremo- 
nial Law from the compaſs of the Text, which 
in ſome reſpect may alſo be ſaid not to be made 
void by Faith: But then we muſt change the 
ſenſe of the Word Eamyyiws here, which may ſig- 


nifie either to abrogate"as to the Authority and 
| Ob 4 ation, Or to reger idle and inſighihcant as 


'TEFY 


making void, you will underſtand (as the Word 
Kampyoye Will alſo bear) not rendring idle and 


you may alſo underſtand the Ceremonial Law, for 
that, is not ſo made void through Faith, as to be 
i %.render'd an uſeleſs: and inſignificant” Inſtitution. 
— pon this acceptation of the Word Kamgyiwsr, the 
„ ermonial Law may here alſo; be taken in, tho? 
oe regard the ſcope and coherence of the 1 po- 
4 Wt + 15 — , OBS 8 7 
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inſignificant as to the uſe and end, then by La- 
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ſtle's Diſcourſe in this Chapter, I think 'tis 

plain, that the Law which he here directly ſpeaks 

of, and which he ſays is not made void through 


Faith, is the Moral Law. So much for what is 
meant by Law here.” And that by Faith here, is 


meant the Doctrig of Faith,or the Goſpel accord- 1 
ing as St. Pau — repreſented tt, Think is very 11 
clear from the Context. The Words thus briefly | 
ſtated, ' reſolve into theſe Two Propoſitions, "i 
' - 1. That the Goſpel does not make void the 14 
Law, meaning by Law (what I ſuppoſe the Apo- 
ſtle here principally does) the Moral Law. 
2. That it is ſo far from making it null and l 
void, that tis a real eſtabliſhment of it. | 


. 
. 8 at. 
_ * — 
F — — 


I. That the Goſpel does not make void the 
Law But before 1 ſhew that it does not, let us 


reflect a little with what deteſtation and abhor- 
rtence the Apoſtle rejects the contrary Suppoſition; | 
God forbid, ſays he. God forbid indeed that the 
Moral Law which had not only Cod for its Au- 
thor; (for ſo had the Ceremonial Law too) but}: 
was written with his own immediate Hand, and 
was a Tranſcript of his own Moral Nature, a 
"Draught of the Eſſential and Eternal Truth, Rea- 
ſon and Order of God, that was calculated for 
the whole intereſt of a 'Rational Nature; ſo as 
to anſwer all-the ends both of private and ſocial 
Life, and withal ſo ſuited to the Moral Taſte and 
Palate of a Rational Mind, that it cannot but be 
highly approved by it, even in its moſt depraved 
condition, and in the midſt of all its Moral Diſ- 
orders; (for even the very Animal Man, as we 
3 CTY hs Ns, e learn 
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learn from the A „ Conſents to the Law that 
ii ii good,) Roms. 1 7. God forbid I fay, that 
that Law of the 
Erin the Soul ; that that Teſtimony of the 
& Sure, - and giveth Wiſdom unto the 
that thoſe Statutes of the Lord which 
are 2 and reſoyce the Heart; that that Com- 
mandment of the Lord which is pure, and giveth 
Light unto the Eyes, according to the account of 
l the Palmft Pſal. 19. Or that that Law which 
Holy, and that Commandment which is Hoty, 
Jo and Good, according to the account of Se. 
aul, Rom. 7, 12. its ſuppoſed Adverfary ; God 
forbid that lach a Law ſo accommodated both 
to the Welfare and to the Reaſon of Mankind, 
£ pay that ſo ſtrikes in with the common Senti- 
ments as well as Intereſt of Human Nature, that 
it. cannot bat be ever and ever liked and appro- 
gved by it; (for even thoſe that ſin againſt it, and 
are eternally puniſ'd for it, both the Wicked 
upon Earth, and the Damn'd in Hell, muſt and 
do conſent to it, that it is good,) God forbid 
ar ſuch a Law ſhould ever "be . or r made 
Vol ; 
ir aj of all Gol th thr i 
void by the that great 

e . that race of God that has Mods alt 
teaching us, that denying all ungodlineſs ani 
* Luſts, we fhould: live Soberly, Righteonſly 
axd Godlily 1 this preſent World : it 2. II, 12. 
By the Goſpel, which the Angels publiſh'd with 
45 . as he a —_ to Mankind, 2 


rd which is an endefled Law 
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which they ſtill deſire to look into, and contem- - 


plate as a myſterious mixture of Mercy and Jus 


ſtice, of Severity and Indulgence, which comes 


recommended to the World as a moſt perfe& and 
noble Inſtitution, both aiming at, and fitted for 
the higheſt exaltation of Human Nature,as a moſt 
excellent expedient for the promotion of Holi» 
neſs and Happineſs among Men, and as the laſt 
application of the Divine Phyſician for the Re- 
covery and Reſtoration of a ſinful and degene- 
rate World; God forbid that ſuch an Inſtitutĩon 
as this ſhould make void the Law. What, ſhall 


that which is to reform the Lives and Manners of 


Men, take away that which is to be the Rule and 
Mealgre wherepy they are to be govef̃d v Nhall 
that which is to be a general Bleſſing to the World 
take away the Natural Inftrument of all wil 
Happineſs? What, has the 110 


condemns them? And ſhall the Author of it who 
was fo zealons to fulfil all Righteonſn 
that Law by his Death, which he was fo careful 
to fulfil by the moſt exact obedience in his Life 2 
Or if any of theſe things may be, yet is it to be 
imagined that God who had ſo tender a 
for the ſacredneſs and honour of his Law, as not 


to adwit of Sinners to pardon,without an infinite } 


Satisfaction for the violation of it, and would 


therefore rather fend his own Son to ſuffer Death, | 


than that the diſhonour done to his Law ſhould 
not be repaired, that he ſhould yet at the very 
ſame time intend to aboliſh that Law,the honour 


way 
_ to ſave Sinners but by killing the Law which 


deſtroy | 


regard 


of 


i * 
" * 
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bs which he was ſo feverely vind! cating, and by 
that very act too whereby he vindicated it ? Wust, 
| hall the Death of the Son of God, one of whoſe 
185 ends was to conderen Sis. in the Fleſh, Rom. 
to ſhew forth God's infinite and irreconci- 
Abbe diſpleaſure againſt it, and to aſſert the Dig- 
nity of his broken Law, "the honour of which 
could not confiſt with [mpunity > Shall, I ſay, the 
Death of Chriſt which was to vindicate the Di- 
vine Law, aboliſh that very Law whoſe honour 
it was intended to vindicate ? God -forbid that 


* any of theſe things ſhonld be true, or that the 


glorious Goſpel of God ſhould” come attended 
with ſo many Prejudices and Objections, with 
ſuch an odious, ſuch a ſcandalous Retinue as this. 
How then ſhall it find entrance and entertainment 
in the World? Or how ſhall we expect to make 
Proſelytes to it, among ſenſible and underſtand- 
ing Men either of the Jews or of the Gentiles? 
How ſhall we hope to gain upon either of theſe, 

by ſuch a Goſpel as this? Will it not rather lie 
open to the Prejudice of both, and be deſervedly 
o the Jews: a Stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
Froliſpneſt? 1 Cor. 1. 23. But thanks be to God, 

this is not the caſe (how fond ſoever ſome Men 
are it ſhould be ſo) the Goſpel is not ſuch a law- 
leſs thing as ſome who would fain be ſo them- 
ſelves imagin; nor does the Faith of Chriſt make 
void the Law, which I now come more en 
| and diſtinctly to ſhew. 5 

But before I do ſo, I crave lende t to lay down | 
« KEN Rilliadion * both the 8 
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and the Goſpel, which will be of excellent uſe 
and ſervice for our clearer proceeding, - and for 
want of which the beſt Accounts that have been 


given concerning this matter, are generally ſa . 


very tangled and confuſed. 
l [ obſerve therefore, that the Law may be con- 
ſidered either as a Rule of Life and Converſation, | 


or as a Covenant Of Life and Death: And the 


' ſame I note alſo in reference to the Goſpel, that 


it may be conſidered either as a Rule of Life, or 
as .a Covenant of Life and Death.” "This is the 


Diſtinctſõnñ 3. tlie Reaſon and Uſe of it will ap- 
pear in the Proceſs of our Diſcourſe. 


Now this being premiſed, I (ay Firſt, That the 


Law as *tis taken for the Ceremonial Law, is in- 
deed truly made void by the Goſpel : As it never 
did oblige the Gentiles, ſo it does now no longer] 
oblige the Jews, whoſe proper Inſtitution it was, 
nor does it at all concern Chriſtian Converts, ſo 
made either from Heatheniſm or Judaiſm z that 


. 


is, it concerns no Body no, ſo as to oblige them 
do the obſervance of it, but is utterly void as to 
all Purpoſes of a Law, and ſo Dead and Buried, 


as never to riſe again. And in this reſpect tis 


abſolutely true, what the Apoſtle ſays, that we are 


not under the Law, but under Grace, Rom. 6. 14. 
Not that we are to conceive that this is done 
by any formal and expreſs Repeal ; there is no 
need of any ſuch thing: The. Law of Rites and 


Ceremonies ceaſes of it ſelf, the Bound or Term 


ot its Obligation being run out and expired. For 
it was ordained as the Apoſtle tells us, Gal. 3. 19. 


iu 
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ill the promiſed Seed ſhould come ; that is, Chriſt 
who in another place is ſaid to be the end of the 
L, Rom. 10. 4. as being typifyed and preſi- 
' | gured by it, and who therefore by his coming, 
| without the formality of an expreſs Repeal, puts 
ja final period to it. I fay, of an expreſs Repeal; 
{ for there is in the Goſpel a virtual and conſequen- 
zial Repeal of the Law, the Goſpel bringing into 
| the World a new ftate of things, with which the 
Obſervation of the Law is not conſiſtent. Parti- 
＋ eularly as to the Priefthood ; for by virtue of the 
; Old Law, there was fer up a ſpecial and peculiar 
| Nate in the Jewiſh Common-wealth, which had 
| a ſupream Prieſthood Juriſdiction and Authority 
| . {of its own : But now the Gofpel introduces 4 
| | new ſpecial State, and a Prieſthood different from 
= {| the former, having a Supream Juriſdiction over 
= | the whole World, and fo is not conſiſtent with 
| the other State, and is therefore a Conſequential 
Repeal ofit :. According to that Poſition of the 
Author to the Hebrews, The Prieſthood being chan- 
ged, 1 change alſo of the 
. Heb. 7. 12 1 8 
Secondly, It muſt be allowed, that not only 
E Ceremonial, but even the Moral Law, ſo far 


as it is a Covenant of Life and Death, is made 
void by the GolpeT; that 1s, God does no longer 
require perfect and exact Obedience to the Moral 
Law, as the preciſe Indiſpenfable condition of 
Salvation. Require it he does A Duty, as wo 
mall farther ſee by and by, (otherwnle the com- 
ing ſhort of it would be no Sin,) but he does — 
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exact it as a condition of Life; ſo that thou gh 


Life and Manners. That the Moral Law thus 


the Law continue in force as a Rale, yet "ts 
aboliſh'd as a Covenant ; aboliſh d by the very 
nature and conſtitution of the Goſpel, which 


exchanges Repentance for unfinni r 
as the — or Eilvanon. Not 
. moſt exact Obedience is 2 Dazy 
Obedience to every Precept of t 


as much as ever, and we ſin in tranſgreſſing it; 
but it is now no longer the neceſſary ition 
of Salvation, ſo that the Copenant of Works is 
at an end, tho' the Law © continue ſtill 
in its full force. For ſo 

Fhirdly, I find it — to . that tho? 
not only the Ceremonial, but even the Moral 
Law, conſider'd as a Covenant of Life and Death, 
is made void by the Goſpel, yet the Gofpel does 
not make void the Moral Law, as tis a Nele of 


conſider'd, is not made void by the Goſpel, 1 
ſuppoſe to be the point here intended by 
| the A poſtle, and that t Fool of i maybe ba 
more — and dikind. it ſhall proceed ac- 
cording to this three-fold gradation. 

1. That the Moral Law, Ow + Rule of cond 
and Manners, is not in it ſelf Aboliſheble. 

2, That ſuppoſe.i it might of it ſelf be abolifys; 


= — not politble that the Goſpel ſhould ever 


2 ppg it were poſlible for the Goſpet : 
to abel it, yet that l and a fatto Car» | 


not, 
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Each of theſe Heads might eaſily afford mat- 
- ter for a particular Diſcourſe, and perhaps can 
hardly be well diſcharged within a leſs compaſs ; 
burt ſpeaking to an intelligent Audience, that by 
2d few hints can think out the reſt, I ſhall only 
briefly touch upon what is moſt conſiderable. © - 
I I. I fay that the Moral Law as 'tis a Rule of 
Life and Manners, is not in it ſelf Aboliſbable. 
Now for the demonſtration of this, ſhould I ſay 
that the Moral Law is no other than a Syſteme of 
recehary and eſſential Order and futee*Hloligeſs | 
and Virtne, Reaſon and Iruth, and that *tis in- 
deed Materially confidered no other than the ve- 
ry Eſſence of God, (who is Eſſential Truth and 
Reaſon,) and that the Love of this Eſſential Or- 
der, Juſtice, Reaſon and Truth, is no other than 
the Love of God, the very ſame thing with Di- 
dine Charity, and that therefore this Effential Or- 
der, &. muſt be as neceſſary, as eternal, and as 
. } immutable as God himſelf is, who therefore can 
no more cancel or aboſſl either the whole or an 
I part of it, than he can deny himſelf; I ſay, ſhould 
I reaſon thus, I am ſenſible I ſhould diſcourſe very 
Abſtractly, but yet I queſtion not but that it 
would be upon ſure and certain Principles. 
15 However, to avoid the natural Prejudice that 
is in ſome Men againſt very Metaphyſical Argu- 
ments, I ſhall chuſe rather to remark, that the 
Moral Law was given by God, not as an Erector 
of a particular Society under peculiar Circum- 
, ſtances (which was the caſe: of the Ceremonial 
a) but as the Author of a Rational Nature, and 
| | 4 | # was 


_— 


a 
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was therefore fitted to the intereſts of that Na- 
ture, and calculated for the whole ſtate of Man- 
kind, as conſiſting of ſuch Precepts as were in 
themſelves neceſſary to be obſerved in order to 
the private and publick Happineſs of the World, 
According to the Syſteme into which it is caſt and } 
_ fx'd by the great Author of Nature. For let 
the Moral World be caſt into what Syſteme you 
will, ſome Actions will reſult from it, that natu- — 
rally make for its Beauty and Order, and 3 
that tend as naturally to its diſorder: Even ag 
let the Natural World be according to what Sy- 
ſtem you pleaſe, ſome certain Motions will be for — 
its Corruption; which by the way, is enough to 
filence all the Cavils of the Leviathan againſt the 
eternal and immutable Reaſons of good and evil. 
Now T ſuppoſe the matter of the Moral Law td 
be ſach, that its Precepts carry a natural and ne- 
ceſſary relation to the order and well-being of the 
World, according to the preſent Syſtem of it, 
and therefore muſt laſt as long as that Syſtemt 
laſts ; for being accommodated to the conditiom 
of Human Nature in general, and not to the ex- 
igence of this or that particular Nation, Time of 
Place, it muſt continue as long as its e 


Foundation and Meaſute does; and if God wiftf 
_ at any time diſſolve ſach a Law as this, he muſt! 
diflolve Human Nature too. 5 $65 
But 2dly, Suppoſe the Moral Law to be of it 
- ſelf aboliſhable, yet *tis not poſſible that the 
Goſpel ſhould ever aboliſh it. This I may argue 
from the nature of the Goſpe), whiek is an Inſtis. 
1 tution 


* 


0 


| 


| 
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tation of the ſame Author, and that ſerves to the 
very ſame end, the Order and Happineſs of the 
World, which can be obtained in no other way, 
Tad By ho other means than by keeping up the 


diſtinction between Virtue and Vice, and by obli- 
ging Men to forbear the one and practice the o- 
ther That is in one word, by keeping up the 
Moral Law, which therefore tis impoſſible that 
the Goſpel ſhould ever aboliſh. The Marichees 

indeed that ſuppoſed the Law and the Goſpel to 
come from Two contrary Principles, the one 
from a good God, and the other from an evil 
God, were conſiſtent with themſelves, in ſuppo- 
fing the latter wholly to deſtroy the former. But 


ſuppoſing as we do and ought, that they both 


roceeded from the ſame God, and that God in- 


finitely good, and that conſequently could deſign 


nothing but the good of the World, which good 


Is not attainable any other way, but by obliging 
{Men to live according to the Rules of Virtue 


and Honeſty, Piety and Religion, ?tis utterly im- 

poſſible that upon this Suppoſition the Goſpel 
uld overturn the Moral Law, becahſe in ſa 

doing, it would contradi& and overturn it /e/f, 


as purſning the very ſame end, and which cannot 
be obtained but by the ſame means. 
But beſides, I have another more peculiar and 
tefs heeded reaſon to think, that 'tis impoſũble 
for the Goſpel to aboliſh the Law, however other- 
wiſe in it ſelf aboliſhable. The Apoſtle thought 
it abſurd, to ſuppoſe that the Covenant made by 


18.0 to Abraham, fhould be null'd by. the Law, 


| which 


' ever ſince the Ceſſation of the Covenant of 


of Life and Death, was not after the Goſpel, but 
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which was 430 Years after; Gal. 3. 19; frowif] 
t was impoſſible that the Promiſe ſhould be void-· 
ed by the Law, which was given ſo long after; 
then much more impoſſible is it that the Law } 
ſhould be voided. by the Goſpel; which was ſo 
] 2 before it. But what, you'll ſay, Was the 


* 
9 . 


Goſpel before the Lam? Yes, as to the reality of 
its effect, tho nöõt as to the ſolemnity of ts Pro- 
mulgation: For tis a great, tho* a popular mi- 
ſtake, to think that the Goſpel commenc'd at the 
Appearance of the Meſſrzs. Then indeed was 
the full and final ratification and confummation” 
of it, but the thing it ſelf wa long before, even 


3 — 


Works, which went no further than the Perſon! 
of Adam, and expired at his Fall; immediately“ 


upon which the GoſpeT took place, and had 
thenceforward 15 Slant at” and Men were 
ſaved then as they are now, by Repentance and 
Faith in Chriſt, who is therefore ſaid to be the 
Lamb 'flain from the Foundation of the World, 
Rev. 13. 8. Indeed the Law as*twas a Covenant 


before it 3 but the Law as a Rule of Life given 
by. Moſes, that which we call the Mor 77 A „ 
was after the Goſpel. It was indeed before” the 
 Golpel was fully confirm'd and publiſhed,” but it 
was after the Goſpel had really taken place, and 
had had its real effects in the World. In this 
Senſe the Goſpel was before the 1 aw 5 that 5, 
the Goſpel had its real effects before the Mora! 
Law was given, and therefore even upon this 
"On e account 


— — — 


- 
\ 0 
: 
« " 
| 
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= 
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account tis impoſſible it ſhould be able to abolifh 


But 3d!y, Suppoſe it were poſſible for the Oo- 
ſpel to aboliſh the Law, yet this Suppoſition would 
no great harm, ſo long as «nel and de fade 
it does not: And that it does not, is molt cer- 
tain, for if it does, it muſt do it in one of theſe 
Two Capacities, either 28 tis it ſelf a New Law 
or Rule of Life, or as tis a New Covenant. Not 


4 as "tis it_ (elf 2. JEW Law 5 r {o the Goſpel ob- 
liges us to the fame thin v9 and makes all that 


aur Duty which the . „ with ſeveral addi- 


tional Improvemems; for which I appeal to our 


viour's Sermon upon the Monat. It binds the 
Fall _ 8 upon the World 4 in higher 
by more ingaging Sanctions. . 
8 Kal indeed, that the Law required 
Keck and exact xat Obedience, whereas the Goſpe wot 
quires only Szzcerzty but this Propoſition muſt | 
be well diſtingui d. before it be admitted, Tis 
2 indeed — Gaſpel as a Covenant of Life and 
Death, requires =_ Tincerny, as admmſtring 
Pardon upon Refentance 3 but the Goſpel as a 
Rule of Life, (in which reſpect it is called in 
Scripture the Law of Faith, Rom. 3. 27.) requires 
more than Sincerity ; ſt requires indeed the very 
ſame exactneſꝭ of Obedience that the Law did,and 
what was our Duty before, is ſo ſtill, for Pardon 
ſuppoſes Sin, and Sin neceſſarily ſy les a con- 


tra 1 ation. The Goſpel therefore thus con- 
Fan 1 to the ſame Duties that the Law 


55 , l 2 of Obedience, and 


indeed 


2 


rity. But now that Repentance is the neceſſary 
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indeed is too much one and the ſame with it, to 
be a Diſcharge from it. e 

I therefore it does make void the Law, it muſt 4 
be in the other Capacity, as it is a new Covenant} 
of Life and Death; and here” indeed begin the 
Abatements of the Goſpel and this is that whereby 


it ly deſerves that Neere,as being a Meſſage 
properly ing a Mele 


9 pond News to an impotent a 
World, that were no more able to keep the Goſp:1 


as it is a meer Ryle of Life, than they were to 
keep the Law. The Goſpel therefore as a Cove- 
rant, is to come in and relieve thoſe whom it 
would condemn as a Rule But neither thus does 
it make void the Law. It does indeed thus con- 
ſider d, abate ſomething of the Rigour of it, in 


allowing Pardon of Sin z but then at the ſame 
time Tt conſoles the "hf and keeps up the 
authority of it, in not-diſpenſing this Pardon but 
upon the condition of © Repentarce. In that Sin- 
ners are aditſitted to Pardon by Repentance, the 
Law falls of its Rigor, but in that they are not 
admitted without Repentance, it preſerves its Sa- 

credneſs, © The ſhort is, the Goſpel as it S 
* epentance,' qualifies the ſeverity of the La, and 

as it requires Repentance, ſo it ſecures its Autho- 


2 — 


and only condition of Pardon under the Goſpel; 
and that notwithſtanding the ſatis faction of Chriſt | 
(the effect of which is not to render it needleſs, * 
but only aveilable.) I ſuppoſe to be tos plain in 

the Scriptyre,and foo well known to thoſe whom 

Ino beſpeak, to = any proof. I rather take 
IF r N it 
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it for Haan ranted, as an acknowledg d Principle tha 
N the G olpel requires Reꝑęentaggę as the only con- 
| © {dition of Pardon, and thence infer,. that 3 


it ſulhejently provides for the authority of the 
3 4;tho? at t ſame time it ingulges Fardon to 
thoſe ho repent of their Trapſgrefling. it. So 
chat you (ee the 5 every; way conſider'd, 
even on this. its vilder ſide, is no evacuation of 
the Law;; So. fat ſcom that, that tis allo | 
{ ,,- 2»; A real eſtabliſhmyi of it. ts.cſtabliſhes it all 
| over, and co all realjiutents and purpoſes, and in 
every, part of it, even in thoſe. very parts where 
Pa to make it void. As. firſt of all to 
begin ich the 3 part of the Law. tho 
(as was acknowledged before) the Goſpel evacu- 
ates+all; its power and efficacy, ſo that tis no 
| longer, of any force or obligation, either to Jew 
i or Gentile, yet it does not make it an idle;ulelgſs, 
a and inſigniſcant Inſtitution, (one proper ſenſe of 
the Wafd nm] hut is ſo far fm that, that 
it. perieGs, its Deſigns, and gceompliſhes/ its moſt 
retired. Significatipns.in,all things exchanging; the 
ſhadaw. for the Subſtanee ; but more particularly 
by regairing that Purity, of Heart, which was fi 
1 the Rite of Circumciſion; and by ſub- 
ſtitutipg the Suffer ings of Chriſt in the room of 
the Legal Sacrifices, So that tho! it 56 nces my 
gare of the Ritual Law, yet it aſtabli 
the real purport and inter, pair ge os £37 ” 
Then adhy, as to the M ered 0 as 
2 Coy nt. of Life and 1 tho the 
es HR int I Works, yet * bee 
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the ſame time and for the ſame reaſon greatly 
eſtabliſh both the deſign and the effect of 7 For 
as by Kequerize Re pentance, it ſecures the honour 
 andauthority of the Law, (as was remark d be- 
dae) fo'by accepting Kepeprance, if promotes pp 
good and ſucceſs, and carries on its great 
end, Holineſs of Life, which otherwiſe, ſas the 
World now ſtands) could never be obtained. For 
the preſent Impotence of the World cannot bear ä 
ſo ſevere a Diſcipline, as that of the firſt Cove- 

nant, Which ſince Men could not HAY keep, 
they would "Hot care how much they did _tranſ- 
. gfeſs. For what incouragement is there to ſet 
_ oo 4 N=. 2 1 . Law 
that is im le to be kept, and that allows 10 
room for Re nes where 'tis not kept ? The 


me late conſequence of this, 15 to make 
Men carelefs and defperate : But now the Goſpel 
at once requiring and accepting "ie World, or 


— 


— 


Men all the incouragement in the World, to re 

-petit and live well, ſince they cannot be pardoned, 

ſaved withont it, and may with it ; ſince tis nei- 

ther a thing ſyperfluozx,nor in vain to Rebent. And 

herein lies the great Myſtery of Godlineſs, 5 My- 
0 


ſterious Contrivance of the Goſpel, for the pro- 
mot ß Sf 8854 fe. FD Mat by its indul-! 
"gence, which the Law could not do by its Rigor; 
according to that of the Pſalmiſt, There it Merty 
| with thee that thou mighteſt be feared. So that when 
the whole account is caſt up, the Law is rather a 
Gainer than a Loſer by the lenity of the Goſpel, 
by that Pardon which it indulges to Penitent 
Ax HH | Offenders 3 


3 
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e ; eſpecially conſidering, that the poſ- 


' fibility of this pardon upon Repentance, was pro- 
cured by the Death and Satisfaction of Chriſt, 
{ whoſe alone Sufferings, were a greater Juſtifica- 
tion and Vindication of the Law, than all the 
Sins of the whole World were a deſecration of 
it, and did it infinitely more Honour, than if 
Man had either exactly kept it, or. eternally ſuf- 
fered for the violation of it: So greatly is the 
Law eſtabliſhed by the Goſpel,even in thoſe Two 
parts of it, wherein it ſeems to have received the 
; greateſt Damage, viz. in reſpe& of the Ceremo- 
; meal part, and as tis a Covenant of Life and 
' Death. 47 T 8052 eſt b hed * 
But 3d ly, Tis yet more eſtabli as tis a Rule 
of Life 5 Manners. Here the Goſpel does more 
r and confirm the Law, b 
repeating and renewing; its Precepts, by giving 
. them a freſh Promulgatigp, and ſtamping them 
with the ror Eater Authority, by clear- 


N 


ing and improving the ſenſe and obligation of 


g3, and by a 
th, as bring- 
1 
full 
— 
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believe, or upon very uncertain and unſatisfying . 


Principles. In all which reſpects, the Goſpel is 


the greateſt Eſtabliſhment of the Law ; Chriſt 


25 ſuſtains and holds up the Hands of . Moſes, andi 
Chriſtianity is ſo far from being againſt Morality, | - 


that *tis the greateſt Improvement of it. 
1 have hitherzo argued againſt the Voidarce, 
and for the Eſtabliſhment of the Law upon ra- 
tional Principles, and in a more abſtrat way of 
Diſcourſe ; but if you would have a more ſer- 
ſible Argument, and that is more of a level with 
a po 
Chriſt underſtood his own Religion (there is no 

doubt of that,) he knew the full extent of his 

undertaking for the World, and the utmoſt effect 

of his Death and Paſſion, and conſequently how 

far we are freed by it from the obligation of the 
Law, and yet he tells us expreſly, that he cane 
not to deſtroy the Law, but to fulfil it, Mat. 5. 17. 
Aud accordingly to him that asked him what he 


N 


ſhould do to have Eternal Life, his anſwer was, 


I thou wilt enter into Life keep the Com- 
avents, Mat. 17.17. And again, to another that 


pular Capacity, I conſider, that to be — 


Wü 


put him to the ome of eltion, ' ſays he, What is | 
Written in the Law ff How veadeſs then? Lake bay 
26. You ſee he refers him to the Law, to that 


Old (and as ſome fancy ſuperemaaed) thing the 


Law, as that which was ſtül in force; and 


geſſary ee kept and obey ,m. 
- order to Eterna e. So that it we will take 


an Idea of Chriſtianity from him who beſt under- 
ood ir, the Beſed Author of is, there v nc 


sf dt Bit. DA Mo nnd 


that difference between that and Morality, which 


ſome imaginn. 


few Words, form an exact Anſw# to that great 
Se in giving an account of which, hole 
{ that treat of it are generally ſo voluminous, and 
j. fo intricate; namely,” How far the Goſpel is an 

3 and bom fur an "Improvement of the 
4 "aw £ 297HC 00.3 > 5. 48 > * FRG . 7 
j- 'Tis zgrofs miſta ke to think that the eafe and 
advantage ö Chriſtianity conſiſts in having any 
Abatements of Moral Duty; fo far from that, 
-thattfe Golpel's a Rule of Life is the ſeverer 
indien of the Tx ng à more perfect 


does not lie here, in the "Goſpel conſider'd as a 


ife and Death, which abates juſt 
| thei Rigor of the firſt Covenant, 


Jas Repetitance is lefs than exact Obedience 3 
which exact Obedience tho” the' Goſpel ſtiſl ex- 


#418 Of 


che Goſpolas a Covenant, is an Abatement; as 
a Rule is an TmproVement of the Law, But in 


bliſhment of it. N | 5 
„ Tkall-now in ſhort,” make u pratical Applica- 
. direct. panes Ke 


PFirſt, To all Chriſtians in general 


1 
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From the Meaſures laid down, we may now in 


as 
and excellent Law. The Abatement therefore 
Rule of Life, but in the Goſpel confider'd as a | 


acts as a Dwty,” (for otherwiſe the coming ſhort . 
Fof it, wamd be no Sin,) yet it does not exact as 
the Condition of Eternal Life: So that in ſhort, 


* FREerScuſe' an Evacuation, but rather an Eſta- 


tion of what has been diſcours d, which I ſhall 
4 vie LTP : i Þ% 


r 
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Second ly, To the Publick Profeſſors and Took 

ers of Chriſtianity. . - 
Firſt, To all Chriſtians in general. That f nce 
the Faith of Chriſt does not make void, but ra- 
ther eſtabliſh* the Law, they would take care 
how they entertain ſuch a notion of Chriſtiani- 
ty, as to think it a Charta of. Licentiouſneſs, and 
d Diſcharge from the Duties of Morality.z that 
they hey would not look upon themfelves'as Exempt 


cation wer 235 Perſons under a very-(trlaF and 
8 vere Inſtitution, that requires all Purity of 
Heart, and Holineſs of Life. That they would 
not flatter themſelves with fond conoeits of God's 


particular FaVvour to their Perſont, Without re- 
Pee 5 ar „ nor truſt to an empty and 
nal Faith in " Chriſt, but rather applvthemn- þ 


ſelves to live in Obedience to his Commahds, 
and to walk as becomes his Goſpel, That as 
they are zealous in ſtanding faſt 


wherein Chriſt has y Bade ien ee. 6 


they would ſhew the ſame Teal in e fa 


107 


| 


Priviledg'd Perſons, above Law and Obli- | 


in he SY and thoſe Moral Obliga | 
in as left them bound ; ves, — Has 


bound faſter) upon them, ever remembring chat 
of the Author to the Hebrews concerning Chriſt 
that he is become the Author of Eternal Ss 15 1 
not to. thoſe that apprehend him, apply him, 
cloſe with him, and rolb upon him C ccording 


— aw 
r 


to the unſcriptural and unintelligible Cant of 
ſome Men's r roſs * 9 bias, 


Heb. 0-8 
| Second) „ 


71 T1 


— 
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Secondly, That which hence offers it as a 
plicable to all the Publick Profeſſors and Teach 


ers of Chriſtianity is this, that they would make 
A their Endeavour in the Firſt place, to form in 


their own Minds a clear and diſtin& Notion con- 


cerning Chriſtianity in general, and the terms of 


the New Covenant. That they would get a right 


general Idea of the Goſpel, what it is in it ſelf, 


- and ho it differs from the Law); what are its 
Abatements, and what its Improvements. 


And after they have duly inform d theraſelves, 
that they would make it their next great care to 
inſtru& thoſe committed to their charge in this 


_ - fo weighty and fundamental a Point of Divinity. 
14s for the particular Diſputes of Religion, I think 


tis e matter how little common People 
are troubled wich them; but ſure there cannot 


Ide too much care taken i making them under- 


% . 


| ſtand the general nature and defign of Chriſtia- 
| ay, and the true differencp between the Law 
and t 


he Goſpel, the Old Covenant and the New, 


| {the Covenant of Works, and the Covenant of 


Grace: -. And leſt the Indulgence which the L- 
ter, even in its very Name imports; ſhould raiſe 


in them a falſe Idea of Lies ntiooſneſs, great care 
ſhould be Nd To to Tate and explain the Greco 


of the Goſpel, that it may not make void the 


Moral Duties of the Law, and to preſs and in- 


I culcate the neceſſity, of. Repentance and good 
Life, as that whic t commands ag 
a Duty, and * ag the neceſſary indiſpenſa · 


Pardon and Salvation. 


* 


ble Condition ol 


CT *% 


U 
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The empty notional way of Preaching up 2 | 


Doctrins of Faith in Chriſt, Juſtification by 
Faith only, Free Grace, Chriſtian Liberty, and 
Imputed Righteouſneſs, as 'twas in uſe in the! 
late times, and is ſtill among the Men of that 
ſtamp, has done a great deal of Miſchief in this 
Kingdom, and has had (I doubt not) an ill effect 
upon the Lives of Men, and contributing as 
much as any one thing to the unmoralizing and 
debauching the Age. And as it has been of an 
ill influence within our ſelves, ſo I doubt not 
but that it has done as much miſchief without 
too, and has been a general pre- : 
judice to the Intereſt of Chriſten- —. — 
dom. The Learned Epiſcopi (I Fag. 4379. © 
remember) reckons it as one of 8 hes 
the Bars to the Fews Converſion ; to which 1 
add, and to the Heathens too: For what advan- 
tage would either Jew or Gentile -gain by em- 
bracing Chriſtianity, if they muſt part with their 

Morality in the Exchange ? This certainly is the 
moſt proper and obvious ſenſe, to make void the 
Lew through Faith. For if good Works are not 
_ neceſſary as the condition of my Eardop 0g vn ; 
ſtification, for what are they neceſſary? And if 
they are not TIT Di what reaſon has 
any Man to trouble himſelf about them? 1 

I ſhall not at preſent ingage in that long nau- 

. ous Diſpute about Juſtiſcation, but ſhall rather 
offer ſuch a Remark, as may quickly put an end 
to it. I conſider therefore, that without all que-þ 
ſtion our Juſtification in this Life muſt * 
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E the very fire Meaſures that it will do at the 
laſt Day, when we ſhall publickly receive it from 

| the Mouth of our Judge. But then I think the 
| great Queſtion will be, 12 we have Lived, and 
what we have done in the Body, whether Good 
of Bad; and as we ſhall be able to anſwer to this 

| Queſtion, fo we ſtall be either fially Joffe 

of Condehtn'd, He therefore Preaches Chri 

tmat inſiſts moſt upon the neceſſity. of 5 
to his Commands; and he makes the beſt Chri- 
ſtiant, that makes the beſt Men ; and then is the 
Goſpel moſt truly repreſented, "when it is ſo ſet 
forth, as to be an Eſtabliſhmerit of the Law. | 
Now to God the Father, 1 


be a 
«a a4 a * 1 an AMIE n * e 


— 
— — — ccc * n r a. tas. — — 
* * — — — 
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4 Dilawſe concerning the Origin 
and the Relief of all Trouble and 


* . 38 EY 1280 


ah 


— — 


PSAL. xciv. 19. 


In the Multitnde of my Thoughts within 1 thy 
f Comfort. delight my So. * 


N 't is well for the Soul of Man, Hat the 
has Divine Comforts to take hold of for 


her Support, when all Human and Worldly Sa. 
tisfactions 
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tisfactions fail, that ſhe can delight and ſolace 


her ſelf in God, when weary of her ſelf and of 


her own Thoughts, and can fix and repoſe the 


whole endeavour of her Being, upon a firm and 


immoveable Center, when no longer able to 
ſuſtain the weight of her own Defire. For were 
it not for this great Sanctuary of Human Nature, 


; 


that Power of Thinking, which we value as the 


Priviledge of Man, would be to him an Inſtru- 


ment of the. greateſt Torment and Miſery; the 


Wiſe Man might deſervedly envy the happineſs 
of the Fool, and a Beaſt that grazes in the Field, 
would be in a better condition than both, . 

Indeed our Thoughts are the occaſion of much 
Trouble to us, as well as Delight; and as all 


Honour is attended with its proper Burthen, that 


| 


which is the Priviledge of our Nature, is often 


the Inſtrament. of our Diſquiet, and our great 
Exaltation above the Beaſts, makes us liable to 
ſeveral uneaſineſſes, from which the lowneſs of 
their Condition exempts them- They feel only 
the weight of Preſent Evil, and of Preſent Evils, 
the only one that they labour under, is Pain, 
(for I think ' twonld be too great a Conceſſion of 


Reaſon in them, to allow them capable of Grief 


of Mind ;) and in Pain, all that they indure, is 
the direct impreſſion, without adding to their 


Miſery, by making impatient Reflections upon 


what they ſuffer. Whereas Man by the Advan- 
tage ſhall I (ay, or by the Misfortune of a qui 


ker and more active Senſe, torments himſelf hot 


with troubleſome Reflections upon what * 
8 an 
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and with jealous Apprehenſions and ExpeRati- 


| they are-paſt an 


ons of what ey be, and ſo feels Evils when 
7 gone, and when they are 
ſent ; and is beſides liable to Grief of Mind, as 
well as to Bodily Pain, and is withal ſo unkind 
to himfelf, as to aggravate both theſe by cloſe 
ions and paſſionate Applications of Spirit. 


L 


Foundation of that Content and Compla 


80 ſevere is the Tax that Nature charges upon 
Man for his Priviledge above the Beaſts. 
And as this is the caſe of Mar in reſpect of 
Brute Creatures, ſo in proportion, the ſame is 
alſo the cafe of Wiſe Men with reſpect to Fools 
and Perſons of lefs Diſcernment. Tis a thing 
of common Obſervation and Experience, that 
Thinking and Contemplative Men, are very apt 
to be Melancholy ; to which that Refle- 


Ttion of the Wiſe Preacher, In wnch Wiſdom is 
. ach Grief, and he that increaſer Knowledge, in- 
creaſes Sorrow, Eccl. 1. 18. And there is a very 


ſatisfying Account to be given of this: The 5 


| Cency 
we take in the things of this World, is Error and 
Miſtake, (for tis impoſſible that vain things con- 
ſider d as vain, ſhould pleaſe) and both our love 
to the World,. and our delight in it, are purely 


.- owing to our ignorance of its Vanity: But now 


Wiſdom diſcovers to us the Vanity of the World, 
gives a Man a lively and convincing ſenſe of it, 


and ſo makes him unca pable of reliſhing its mean 


Enjoyments. The Wiſer a Man grows, the har- 
der he will be to be pleaſed, and the fewer things 
be will delight in; and we find that in every 


Stage of our Life, as our Years and Thoug 
ripen and improve, we caſt away ſeveral Diver- 
ſions as inſipid to our maturer Sentiments, which 
before when we thought and underſtood leſs, 


| afforded us great entertainment. That will ſerve | 


to divert the Mind of a Fool, which will hardly 
ingage the Notice of a Wiſe Man ; and, the for- 
mer will laugh extravagantly at that which fron 
the later will hardly draw a Smile. The truth is, 
we out-grow our Pleaſures as we do our Cloaths, 
and the Objects of our Delight and Complacen- 
cy, leſſen and decreaſe, as we improve in Reas 
ſon and Experience, which by diſcovering to us 


9 — —— 


hes | 


| 


more and more of the World's Vanity, makes 
us more and more Dead to it, and out of Love 
with it. 7 . 1 91 n I. 
lt does ſo ; but in the mean while, what ate 
we Gainers by the Bargain? We are indeed awas 
| ken'd, but tis from a pleaſant Dream; our Eyes 


are opened, but tis to diſcern our Natedaeſ :; 
we are wiſe to our own Coſt, and are by our 
greater Knowledge robb'd of our Content. That 


which prop'd up and ſuſtained our Souls before, 
„C yals fon 
an ing, with pain hanging in a 

val Emptineſs, ” And what a * fall 2 the 
Soul muſt this be, when all her World iy Props 
and Stays are taken away under her, and ſhe has 
nothing left to repoſe her ſelf on, and take Plea- 
fare in! What a horrible Hunger, what a Depri- 
vation, what a Poverty, what a Deſolation, 
what a diſmal l what an a * 


* 


ks under us, and leaves ns long- 
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muſt there needs inſue, ſomething like that of 
Death; which breaks off all the ties of the Soul 
to the Creation, and ſeparates her from all de- 
htſonr intercourſe, with ſenſible Objects! And 
t a miferable ſtate of Barrenneſs and Priva- 


tion muſt this be, and what ſhall the Thoughtful 


and Contemplative Man do in ſuch a wild Emp- 


times? The whole Creation fails and ſinks under 


Him; and he is not able to be his own Center, he 
muſt then ſink down too into the depths of Sor- 


to and Deſpair, without Remedy or Hope of 
it, and be of all the Creatures upon the Earth 


the moſt miſerable (and that for no other fault, 


bur for being more Wiſe and Diſcerning.) Were 


it not that there is a God to ſupply the defect of 


4 


the Creature, were it not that he could reſt the 
weight of his Soul upon him, when his other 
Props are withdrawn from him, were it not that 
He could take Sanctuary in the Divine Fullneſs, 
when his more intent Thoughts have utterly con- 
vine d him of the World's Emptineſs, and were 


| able to fay here with the Pſalmiſt, In the multi- 


Err 


| tude. * Thoughts within me, thy Comforts de- 


light my Soul. . 

We have in the words the Original and the 
Cure of all the Sadneſs and Melancholy that is in 
the World. The Original of all Human Sorrow = 


zs our own Thoughtfulneſs, or the multitude of 


our Thonghts. The Cure and Remedy for this, 
is the Conſolation of God, or the Divine Com- 
forts 3 for, In the multituele of my Thoughts with 


i we, thy Comforts delight my Soul ; aber 


—— 
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the Pſalmiſt may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak to this 
effect. When my Blood and Spirits, thoſe Natu- 
ral Springs of the Soul, are ſtrongly tonch'd and 
mightily ſet on work by ſenſible Impreſſions, and 
my Mind by reaſon of their quick and various 
Motion, ſallies out into a multitude of Thopghty 5 
and when thoſe Thoughts make me ſad and hea- 
vy, anxious and ſolicitous, as preſenting to my 
view my on weakneſs and infirmity, and the 
univerſal vanity of all thoſe ſeeming Props and 
Stays upon which my deluded Soul was apt to 
lean, the many great Calamities of Life, and the 
much greater Terrors of Death, the known Mi- 
ſeries of the Preſent State, and the Darkneſs and 
uncertainty of the Future, ſtill urging me with freſh 
Arguments of Sorrow, and opening new and new 
Scenes of Melancholy, till my Soul begins to faint 
and fink under the Burthen ſhe has laid upon her 
. elf: pay Jon = N and 8 Sal 
romful, have thought my ſelf into a penſive frar 
of Spirit, and looked ſo long again the Light, 
as to darken and benight my Mind, then it is G 
my God, that I feel the relief of thy Divine Re- 
freſuments, and find my ſelf ſupported and born 
up by the ſtrong Tide of thy Suavities and Con 
ſolatians, and revived by freſh Incomes of Life, 
which raiſe up my drooping Head, ſtrike a Light 
in my Soul, and make me not only diſazriſs, 
even forget that Sorrow and Melancholy which 
my Thoughtfulneſs had brought upon me. So 
that here are two great and very important Con. 
cernments of Man pointed out and defcrib'd,the 
„ -—_— 


— é]—— — — 
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true Cauſe, and the only Remedy of all his Sorrow: 
| The Cauſe within himſelf, bs own Thoughts ; 
the Remedy in God, the Divine Comforts. 
And firſt, to begin with the Cauſe of Human 
Sorrow, ,our own Thoughtfulneſs, or the Multi- 
tude of our Thoughts within us. But here it is 
firſt of all ſuppoſed, that Man is a Thoughtful 
Creature, and has a multitude of Thoughts that 
paſs within him; and ſo indeed he has: Thought- 
fulneſs is inſeparable at leaſt from a waking Soul, 
tis at once the Priviledge and the Diſeaſe of it, 
and there is no Man but who thinks a great deal, 
| | tho' there be but a very few that think to any 
great "purpoſe. The Spirit of Man is called in 
Scripture, 'The Candle of the Lord, and this Candle 
always burns, and flames and ſhines. It may well 
be compared to a Luminary, being a moſt active, 
reſtleſs Principle, and that is in ſuch an high and 
conſtant Ferment, that to ſtop its Motion, you 
e extinguiſh its Light; 25 as long as this 
Candle I it — 0 1 _ caſt a 
Sphere of Light about it; for Thought riſes upon 
Thought, — Deſire upon Deſire, Hope after 
Hope, and Fear after Fear, and theſe follow one 
another in an endleſs chaſe, ſo imitating the rapid 
jcourſe and agitation, and the conſtant flux and 
ſucceſſion of a Flame. 5 
And this is no other than the Natural reſult of 
the make and frame of Man. For ſince to the 
Power and Capacity of Thinking,Man has added 
an actual inclination to Happireſ, *tis but neceſ- 
fary that this his Inclination to Happineſs —_ 
TORE CITPD D123 792 LOT 1-54, fert 


ö 
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ſet his Thoughts on work, and imploy them in 
contriving means whereby this Happineſs may be 
attained. Hang, but a weight upon a Clock that 
has the due inward compoſure of Springs and, 
Wheels, and it will immediately put it into Mo- 
tion. Now the Power and Capacity of Thinking 
in Man, anſwers to the inner Compoſure of the 
Clock, theſe are the Intellectual Springs and 
Wheels, and the. inclination to Happineſs anſwers 
to the Weight that is hanged on it, and gives it 
actual motion. So that the general deſire of Ha wo | 
pineſs being added to a Creature that has alrea 
all the Power and Capacity of Thinking, — 
him think actually after the ſame manner, as the 
weight upon a Clock, whoſe Springs and Wheels 
are duly order'd and diſpoſed for motion, . 
diately ſets it a going. Here is the firſt Princi bat 
of all that infinite motion that is in the 
Nan, it all derives it ſelf from this one 1 
the general deſire of Happipeſs ; were it not for 
which, there would be an univerſal Reſt and Si- 
lence throughout * el 85 8 * 
would ſtand; ſtill, Clock does its 
we ts are taken. of: But a5 long as this Weight | 
G5, oe A r bone che For indeed the 
885 elire ot Happineſs is fed d "W 
65 the Soul, the . och vp ight oman 
Nature, that awakens and ſtirs up ma 
Powers, and uickens the whole Rational frame 
into Life and Motion. wy 
And accordingly if we reflect uj on what paſſes 
within our ſelv 24 ive ſhall find that all thoſe in- 


JUL [ F | | finite 
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finite workings of the Soul, thoſe innumerable 

Thoughts, Imaginations, Remembrances Willings, 

Hatings, Defirings and Averſations, Hopes, Fears, 

and Sorrows that croſs and cut one another i in 

| fs Rencounters ; in a Word. that the whole 
motion of the Soul is nothing elſe but one gene- 
ral Cpncern, one various Thought about Happi- 

i neſs; '"Fhis is the Reſult of all that poſſes within 

the Soul, hither all her Motions and Operations 

tends, which is a plain ſign that *is this that firſt 
s her on work, and is the principle of all her 

n. And indeed how can it otherwiſe be, 

but that the deſire of Happineſs which is the na- 

tural Bias of every Soul, ſhould beget and excite 

15 3; Th ; Thoughtfulneſs concerning it, and the 

by it may be attained ? 

"Kut 1 5 850 Thoughts take their firſt and ne- 
Riſe from the natural deſire of Happineſs, 
ock does its motion from the weight that 

on it, yet fo far do they degenerate from 

= Os; _ as to be themſelves the cauſe of 
e Fot the whole Miſery of Man is 
folvible i 6k EPS and Grief, and both theſe are 

cn tar our Thoughts. for Pain, tis cer- 

i tis the Soul alone that feels it, (as being 

PET e ſeat of all Senſation,) and that is by i 11 

17 eſs that it does ſo ; for indeed Pain it 
| Ke 2 elle but a diſagreeable Modification 
of the Sun uneaſie Thought occaſioned by ſome 

Bodily impreſſion : 125 that is only the 

remote occaſion, tis to our Thinking that we di- 

teeth We all fer Pain. For let the re 


Hi... Mt. 
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made upon the Body be never ſo dolorifick or apt 
to excite Pain, yet if you will ſuppoſe the $oyl 
either not to think at all, or to have its Attention 
wholly withdrawn from the ſuppoſed imprefion, | 
and intirely fix*'d and ingaged upon {ome other | 
Object, there will be no ſuch thing as that trouble- 
ſom ſenſation we call Pain; as by experience we 
find in Men that either are in a deep Sleep that 
wholly flexces their Thoughts, or in a Trance or | 
Extaſie that ſtrongly divert them. Accordingly | 
we have-Two Methods of dealing with Men in | 
Pain, either by caſting them into a deep Sleep or 
Stupor, or by what we call Divertiſement; by | 
which it clearly appears, that our Thinking is the 
true cauſe of all our Pain. As it is alſo | 
Secondly, Of all our Grief Tis I confeſs ſtrange, 
that the Soul of Man which ſo infinitely loves it 
ſelf, and whoſe whole Inclination is to Hoppineſe, 
ſhould be its own Tormentor ; and yet tis moſt 
certain, that all thoſe innumerable Troubles and 
Diſquiets whereby her natural Reſt and Tranqui- 
lity is broken and diſtyrb'd, ariſe from her own 
Thoughts. As theſe will be the Hell of Wieked E-2 
Spirits hereafter, ſo they” are the preſent Rack and 
Affliction of the Soul here, and all the uneaſineſs 
that ſhe either feels and complains of in her ſelf, 
or pities in others, is derived from them. For 
indeed our Joy and our Grief as contrary as they | 
are, both in.them(elves, and in their effects, pro- 
ceed from one and the ſame general Principle,and 
are like Two Grafts of a contrary kind that grow | 
upon one and the ſows Stock z they are _ 


1 — = _ 
1 r f _——— — — — A 
» 


if | 
| | 
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born within our ſelves, and proceed from our 
Thoughts. La 


From whence elſe ſhould our Grief Wos 2 
It cantior come from any thing without the Soul, 


for that which is without the Soul, cannot act 


upon it, conſequently cannot any wiſe affect it, 


and conſequently cannot grieve or puniſh it. It 


muſt be therefore from ſomething within the Soul, 


and what can that be, but her own Thoughts 2 
Theſe therefore are the Inſtruments of ber Diſ- 
quiet; nothing of all that is either thought, ſaid 


or done in the World, can have any direct and 


(ante influence upon my Soul; ſhe can only 
ſuffer by her own Thotights. The Thoughts of 


other Men may iddeed impreſs certain Motions 
upon their om Bodies, and thoſe Motions may 
be communicated to other Bodies, and this may 
work a change in external Nature; but what is 
all this to y Mind ? And ſo again the Words 

and Actions of Men, may make an alteration ei- 


ther in the Political or the Natural ſtate of things, 


but ſtill how is yy Mind concern'd in all this, 
any otherwiſe than as ſhe is pleaſed to intereſt 


her ſelf in it, and to take an occaſion from this 


to vex and afflict her ſelf by her own Thought, 
by thoſe uneaſio Reflections ſhe paſſes upon either 
the Motions'of the Natural, or the of the 
Moral World. This is that which y wounds 
and pierces her, al _ us drop ſhort and 
cannot reach her. 


But to let in a little more light upon this, by 
an fry Rn f dear of " ſotne ond Report 


MF 


” _ 
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concerning me, ſomething ſpoken to my diſad- 
vantage; tis moſt certain that this is a thing | 
wholly without me, and intirely ſeparated from 
me, and therefore of it ſelf can have no manner 
of effe& upon me, ſo as to make me really bet- 
ter or worſe, more happy or more miſerable z' 
how comes it to paſs then, that I am troubled at 
ſuch a Report? What does the Report do to me, | 
or upon me? Does it of it ſelf immediately and 
directly wound or hurt my Soul? No, it does 
not ſo much as touch it, as being alt | | 
without it, and ſeparate from it. How then come. 
I to be difturb'd about it, but only becauſe tho | 
that be really ſeparate from me, yet my Soul fan- | 

 taſtically joins with it, and by a falſe imagina- 
tion, takes it for a real evil, and ſo diſturbs her 
ſelf with her own Fancy. The thing in it ſelf 
can be no real evil to my Soul, becauſe tis with- 
out me, and I am not really the worſe for it 
but I give it the Appearance of an evil, a 
make an imaginary. union with it in my own fan- 
cy, and ſo vex and diſcompoſe my ſelf : So that 
*tis not the ill Report that goes concerning me, 
but my Fantaſtical Opinion about it, that gives | 
the Trouble and the Diſturbance, And the like 
may be conceived in all other caſes. We may 
lay the Blame, -and we generally do, upon things 
without, upon this or that Affront, or this or 
that croſs Accident, but upon due examination 
it will be found, that we muſt come nearer home 
for the Authors of our Diſcontent, and that 
they that trouble us are of our own Family, and 
ne 8 . 0 | are 
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are no other than our own Thoughts. So that 


now if 2 Man ſhould put himſelf that Queſtion | 


' of the Pfalmiſt, Wh 4 thou ſo traubled, O my 
Soul, and why art t thee ſo o diſquieted within me ? 
The Anſwer is ready, 17 Trouble is from thy 

ſelf, they are thy own Thoughts that diſquict 


1 . having thus opened the true Fountain f 


all our grief f and uneaſineſs, I come now to ap- 


py the Remedy, which we need not go far to 


ek, lince the very next Clauſe of the Text di- 
rects us to it, And tis a Remedy that is as near 
us as the Diſeaſe, for in the multitude of my 
Thenghts within me, thy Comforts delight my Soul. 
When my own Thoughts trouble and Gifompals 
* then thy Comforts refreſh and relieve me. 
So that the Divine Comforts are the proper Cure 
and emedy of all that Sadneſs and diſcompo- 
ſure of Mind, which is occaſion'd by our own 
Thoughts : The Divine Comforts ; by which I 
bf zur may aptly enoug theſe 
three things 


1. The Chearing and Refreſhing 3 of 


en irit. 

5 e Joys a 77 Satisfations of Devotion, 
a Religious 

* 2 — nſiderations of the Nature and Per 
s.of God. 


| inthe: notion of Divine Comforts, as being either 
ſuch as proceed directly from God, or which re- 


Aa Service we do to him, or which 
ſpring 


| 
SN 
: 

a 

] 


All. theſe Lihink may very properly come with- | 


| 


v 
1 
fe 
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ſpring from the Thoughts and Contemplations 
we exerciſe about him. Theſe are indeed very 
Divine Comforts, and ſuch as will not fail to 
give us eaſe and refreſhment under the moſt clea- 
ving and tormenting Troubles our Thoughts can 
inflict upon us. LY 

As Firſt of all, to begin with the firſt kind of 
Divine Comforts, the chearing and refreſhing 
Influences of the Holy Spirit, who in Scripture is 
emphatically ſtiled the Comforter ; John 15. 26, 
Gal. 5. 22. and one of whoſe principal and im- 
mediate Fruits is Joy. We have no reaſon to 
think any trouble of our Minds ſo great, hut 
what theſe Comforts of God will be able to 
allay : For this is that Divine Conſolation, that 
internal and. unexpreſſible Sweetneſs and Dele- 
Kation, that Myſtical Unction, that Spiritual 
Taſte, that Intellectual Savour, that Refectory 
Grace, that inehriating Wine, that extatical Joy 
of the Holy Ghoſt 5 in a word, that Peace of 
God which paſſes all Underſtanding, and that 
bleſſed anticipation of Heavenly Delights, which 
has ſo filPd, overflow*'d and raviſh d ſome holy 
Souls, as to raiſe them above the World and 
themſelves too, to make them quite inſenſible of 
all Pain and Sorrow, and to deſpiſe all the Good || 
and all the Evil of this Life. Of this ſome ſo- 


— m 


1 


litary and contemplative Perſons have ſpolen 
very high and great things; and others of leſs 
Thought, but more Piety and Devotion, have 
felt greater: Witneſs that ſtrange and otherwiſe 
unaccountable Appearance, the chearful and ſe- 


rene 
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4 rene Behaviour of ſeveral old Martyrs in the 
 * midſt of the Flames, who were ſo far from ex- 
preſſing any Impatience in their Fiery Tryals, that 
they were not ſo much as ſenſible of any Pain. 
We cannot here ſuppoſe that the Power of God 
miraculouſly reſtrain d that of the Fire, (as in the 
caſe of the Three Children,) becauſe it had its 
_ uſual Effect upon their Bodies; nor have we any 
need to ſuppoſe that the ordinary Law of Com- 
munication between ſuch certain Motions upon 
the Body, and fach ſenſations in the Soul, was 
by the Power of God miraculouſly interrupted : 
No, the account of this matter will be more ſim- 
ple; and conſequently more probable to ſuppoſe, 
| that the Holy Spirit of God (the great Comforrer) 
did diffaſe ſuch a Divine Sweetneſs through the 
Souls of thoſe happy Sufferers (if thoſe that felt 
nothing may be ſo called,) as either ſo withdrew 
their Attention from the Impreſſions made upon 
them, that they had no ſuch thing as any dolo- 
rous Senſation, or ſo temper'd and qualified it, 
or rather out-weigh'd it by a ſtronger ſentiment 
© Pleaſure, that it was not in the leaſt uneaſie 


1 


to them; that is, in one word, it either Hinder d 
it, or overcame it. To ſuch an high degree are 
the Divine Conſolations able to delight the Soul, 
when God is pleaſed more liberally to diſpenſe 
them. Of theſe the Pſalmiſt may be ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak, when he ſays, P/al. 23. The Lord is my 
Shepherd, therefore can I lack nothing. He ſhall 
feed me in a green Paſture, and lead me forth beſide 
the Waters of Comfort; Na, tho I walk mo 
091 | | f 
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the Valley of the ſhadow of Death, I will ſcar no 
Evil, for thou art with me, thy Rod and thy Staff 
ſhall comfort me. It ſeems in the ſtrength of theſe 
Heavenly Refreſhments, he could tread the moſt 
diſmal and uncomfortable Path the Feet of Man 
can ever walk in, the Valley of the ſhadow of | 
Death, without any concern or trouble. And in- 
deed one Beam of this Divine Conſolation, would 
ſtrike a light into the ſhades below ; brighten the 
Minds of. the Infernal Spirits, and make even | 
the Damn'd in Hell forget their Miſeries. * 
theſe Divine Comforts being more rare and ex- 
traordinary, and ſuch as are not ſo much at our 


F 


own Diſpoſal, as being immediate ofe tht av 


tions of God, I ſhall proceed to thoſe that are 
more within our own Power, and therefore haſten 
to confider, BY 3 
2. The Joys and Satisfactions of Devotion, , 
and a Religious Life: By which may be under. 
ſtood either that Pleaſure where with a good Man 
does his Duty, performs acts of Piety and Reli- 
gion, or that Pleaſure wherewith he reflects upon 
it when done. The former is the pleaſure of the 
AZFion, the latter is the pleaſure of the Review, 
and is the ſame with what we call the Comfort 
of a good Conſcience ; and both theſe are v 
great and ſtrong Pleaſures, far beyond thoſe of 
Senſe, which fo captivate and inſlave Mankind. 
"Tis firſt a great Pleaſure for a Man to do his | 


Duty ; he is then in a moſt-natural ſtate and or- 
der, and upon his moſt natural ſtate and order, 
and upon his moſt natura! Employment, doing 
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that which beſt becomes him, is moſt perfective 
of his true ſelf, and moſt ſuitable to the original 
Genius and Conſtitution of his Soul, which is 
|then well in Tune, and in a right ſtate of Health, 
Fx which Pleaſure is always inſeparable. And 
fa Secondly, *tis a great Pleaſure for a Man to 
reflect upon his Duty done ; tis to conſider and 
| recolle& with himſelf, that he has made a right 
uſe of his Powers and Faculties, that he has aq- 
ed as he ought, and lived according to the Order 
{ and-Perfe@ion of his Nature, that thereby 
be has ingaged the beſt and greateſt Being on his 
fide, made God his Friend, and ſecured his main 


Point, the Intereſt of his Soul to all Eternity ; 
| than which, what can be a more pleaſing and 
more ſatisfying conſideration ? the former 


| | |  —-Pleaſure, that of doing acts of Religion, we may 


from a general conjecture from what the Pſalmiſt 

{ fays of one of them in particular, My ſoul ſhall 
be ſatisfied even as it were. with marrop and fat- 

meſs, when my mouth praiſes thee with oo: lips, 
Pſal. 63. 6. The Figure is ſtrangely bo and 
the „ Furs ſtrong and flaming, importing a 
| ſort of Spiritual Luxury, an intellectual Senſua- 
lity in the Service of God. Of the latter plea- 

- ſure, that of reflecting upon our Duty perform - 
ed, we may take an account from that of Solo- 


on, Prov. 14. 14. A good man ſhall be ſatisfied 


om aſe ; and from that of St. Paul, 2 Cor. 
1. 12. Our 7 if this, the teſtimony of our 
ſcience, that in ſimplicity and godly ſencerity, 


we have had our converſation in the world, And 


"tis 
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*tis conſiderable that he ſpeaks it after an account 
of ſome very extraordinary Troubles that * . 
upon him in 4%, and makes this 

be that which ſapported him wer ag! fry, and 
to be the very Comfort and Conſolation of Got. 
For ſays he, ; Bled b God, even the Father 


our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Father of of mercies, 
the God of ul ale, who comfort 


erb us in al 
our tribulation; that we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble, by the c  wherewith 
we our ſelves 4-4 comforted of God, Then a little 
after, For we would not Brethren have you ignorant 
of our trouble which came to 1 in Aſia, that we 
were preſſed out of Ce above th, inſo- 
much 1 — we deſpaired of life. But we had the 
ſentence of death in our ſelves, that we ſhould not 
truſ in our ſelves, but in God which raiſes the 
dead ; who deliver d as from ſo great a death. Then 
a little after adds, as expreſſing the manner and 
means of his Deliverance, For our rejoycing is 
this, the teſtimony of our conſcience, & c. This it 
ſeems was the Comfort whereby he was comfort- 
ed of God, and which held him up under, or 
rather above his trouble. Here then is another 
Remedy of Grief, another Sanctuary for a trou- 
bled and diſconſolate Soul. When Thoughts arife 
in thy Heart, and Troubles from thoſe Thoughts, 
when thy Mind is dark and cloudy, and all the 
Regions of thy Soul are overcaſt, then berake | 
thy ſelf to thy Oratory, either to thy Cloſet, or to 
the Church, and entertain thy Soul with the Plea- 
ſures of Reli gion, and the Satisfactions of a cleat 

Con- 
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| e which will at leaſt divert, if not 
| wholly deliver thee from thy trouble : So that in 
/ this ſenſe alſo thou ſhalt find the Service of God 
to be perfe#_ Freedom. But in caſe thy trouble 
be very obſtinate and difficult to be turn'd: out of 
its courſe, then make ufe of the laſt and moſt ef- 
ficacious Remedy, and apply thy (elf, 
| fe&ions of God. The.Pſalmiſt had often tried 
this Expedient, and as often found the ſucceſs of 
it, and therefore as one convinc'd and ſatisfied 
[ of its efficacy, ſays he, I hen I am in heavineſs, I 
will think upon God, Pal. 77. 3. This indeed 
is a moſt comfortable Contemplation to a Mind 
that ſhall be duly diſpoſed for it, and ſuch as 
will either remove or ſwallow up all the diſquiet 
that other Conſiderations can bring upon us, all 


the Trouble that can ariſe from the whole com- 


paſs of Thought. 


As for Inſtance, when in the multitude of my 


Thoughts within me, I happen to fall into that 


| —— Carteſian Doubt and Perplexity, that it may be 


there is an infinitely Powerful, Envious, Subtle 


and Crafty Being, that makes it his buſineſs to 


put Cheats and Fallacies upon me; and that it 
may be, I am ſo made and conſtituted in my na- 
tural frame, as to be then moſt deceived, when 
I apprehend and conceive things molt clearly and 
diſtinctly, and conſequently that there is no ſuch 
thing as Truth, Knowledge or Certainty to be had; 
then I conſult and contemplate the Idea and Na- 
ture of God, which I find to include infinite Per- 


ſfecklon, 


3. To the conſideration of the Nature and Per- 


\ 
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fection, wherein is alſo included Goodneſs, Truth 
and Veracity ; whence I collect, that he is a Be- 
ing infinitely Good, and infinitely True, and the 
Fountain of all Light and Knowledge, and that 
therefore he can no more be the Author of an 
Error in me, than he can be ſubject to any in 
himſelf z which preſently puts an end to this 
Scruple. l. | TOS 
Again, When my Thoughts repreſent to me 
in my Retirements, a true Idea of this World, 
and of the whole ſtate of Man in it, that they 
are both of them extreamly vain, yea, altogether 
Vanity; when I conſider the utter Emptineſs, 
Nullity and Diſappointment of all Worldly Fru- - 
ition, and am- troubled to ſee the many little 
props and ſtays of my Soul upon which I former- 
ly rely'd, to yield to my Weight, and fink away 
ſo faſt under me, and not only ſo, but am thence 
drawn into a Melancholy Suſpicion that it may 
be this is the nature of «ll fruition, and that it 
will be ſo in the other ſtate too, when I come to 
enjoy it, and ſo begin to have the ſame doubt 
no concerning Good, which, I had before con- 
cerning Truth; I ſay, when my Thoughts have 


caſt me into this damp and perplexity, then 1 : 


turn the ſtream of them another way, and medi- 
tate upon the infinite Richneſs, Fulneſs and All- 


ſufficiency of God, that Certralitj of the Divine & 


Nature, whereby he is fully ſatisfied in himſelf, 

and capable of being an object of Acquieſcence| 

to as many as ſhall have the fruition of him z. 

which one thing duly conſider d, will both ſup-1 
1 port 
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port me under the thought of the preſent World's 
Vanity, and eaſe me of all Suſpicions concerning 
the 2 TT | 


Again, When in my more melancholly and 
gloomy Hours, among the multitude of my ſad- 
der Thoughts, this is one, that Men are not dealt 
with according to their Works good or evil, but 


—+ that there are more Hidden Cauſes of Mens eter- - 


nal Conditions, that ſome are from all Eternity 
mark/d out for Ruin by the abſolute Will of God, 
and that I my ſelf; am one of thoſe miſerable 
Reprobates, abſolutely rejected from Grace and 


Glory; when this black Thought begins to o're- 


caſt my Soul, and draw over it a Veil of Dark- 
neſs and Deſpair, then I conſider the breadth: 


and length, the depth and height of the Good- 


neſs of God, and that Love of his that paſſes 


Knowledge, how Great and Generous a Being he 


is, how flow to Anger, and how abundant in 


Goodneſs and Truth, how infinitely remov'd 
from Envy, Malice, Prejudice and all ſtraitneſs 


of Mind, and all thoſe little illiberal Paſſions 


which make up what we call I/ Nature; which 
while I ſeriouſly and attentively conſider, I find 


my darken'd Soul begin to break out of her E- 


| 


i 


clipſe,. to diſmiſs all her Jealous Apprehenſions 
of God, and her Fears concerning her ſelf, being 
no longer able to ſuſpect ſuch harſh and arbitrary 
Proceedings from ſo Great, ſo Good, and ſo juſt 
a Being. 0 


And fo again, to inſtance once more, When; 


ever my Mind is anxious and ſolicitous about the 


great 
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great Power and Malice of Evil Spirits, fo as — 
to be afraid what they may do to me while I am 
in this World, but more eſpecially when ſepara- 
ted from the Body, I ſhall enter into their more 
peculiar Territories, into the World of Spirits : 
When I am in a thoughtful concern what ſhall | 
then become of me, and who will then take 
charge of me, that I may not be either ſeiz'd and 
caught up by thoſe to whom I do not belong, 
whoſe Portion I am not, or wander and be loft 
in thoſe unknown Regions, and among thoſe 
numberleſs troops of Spirits, (for what is my | 
Soul in ſuch a multitude of Creatures ? then 1 
ſet my ſelf to conſider the Power, the Wiſdom 
and the Providence of God, who has {ſet invio- 
lable Laws and Meaſures to both Worlds, and 
diſpoſes of all things ſweetly, according to thoſe 
Laws ; who has given his Angels: charge — 
cerning us, to keep us in all our ways, and whoſe 
Goodneſs and Juſtice oblige him to take care of 
all thoſe in the next World, who truly and faiths! 
fully ſerve him in this. I recolle& again with 
the Pſalmiſt, that he Lord is my Shepherd, and 
therefore, tho? I walk through the Valley of the ' 
of Death I will fear no evil, for thou art | 
with me, thy Rod and thy Staff ſhall comfort me. 
And thus is the Conſideration of God improve- 
able to the eaſe and quiet of our Minds, under 
the ſeveral uneaſie Sentiments that may diſcom- 
poſe them. Nor is it only a Remedy againſt the 
Pain of our many Thoughts, but even againſt 
the very multitude of them too; for . 
K 2 © 


“mam 


| of Thoughts, is from multitude of Deſires. As 
we think in general, becauſe we deſire, ſo the 
more things we deſire, the more we ſhall think 
of. Here then is the head of all our diſtraction; 
we think and are troubled about many things, 
| becauſe our defire is divided among many Ob- 
jects ; and how comes our Deſires to be ſo divi- 
| ded, bur only becauſe the Creatures are the Object 

of them. The proper Remedy then for this, will 
be to apply our Minds to the Contemplation of 
God, and the more we contemplate him, the 
more we ſhall love and defire him, and the more 
we deſire him, the more our Thoughts will con- 
center on him; and this will recolle& and „u- 
 * | plify our Souls, and free us of that diſtraction of 

Mind, that diſperſion of Thought which is ſo 
great an hindrance to us in the courſe of our Stu- 
diet, in the management of our Afairs, but moſt 
of all in the Offices of our Devotion. 

And thus have I pointed out both the Origin 
and the Cure of all Human Trouble, and ſhewn 
how in the multitude of our Thoughts within 
us the Divine Comforts do delight our Souls. 
Aud 'tis they only that can do it; miſerable are 

all other Comforters, and vain is all the Com- 

fort that they adminiſter. Neither Philofophick 
{ Diſcourſes, nor the common Arts of Diverſion, 
Mufick, Dancing, Drinking or Gaming, can at- 
ford any great or long Relief to a troubled Spi. 
rit, its weight will ſoon make way through theſe 
ſlight things, and indeed will never find a ſtay 
ſtrong enough to bear it up, till it repoſe it ſeſf 

een n * ppon 
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upon the Divine Comforts. After all Expeti- 
ments, its laſt Sanctuary muſt be in God and Re- 
ligion. | x 
The Conſideration of what has been hitherto} 
diſcours'd, will now lead us to a double Refle- 
Aion, one upon the Condition of wicked Men 
in this World, and the other upon the Condition 
of damn'd Souls in the World to come. | 
And Firſt as to the Condition of wicked Men 
in this World. If the Divine Comforts are the 
proper and only Cure for all the Trouble, occa- 
ſion d by our Thoughts, then we muſt conclude 
the Condition of all ſuch Men to be very miſe- A 
rable : For as their Thoughts are apt to give 3 
them moſt trouble, as being for the moſt part 
irregular and full of diſorder, ſo they are the 
leaſt capable of being reliev'd by the Comforts 
of God; for as for the Spirit of Conſolation, 

. - him they have long ſince quench'd and extin- 
guiſh'd ; as for the Joys of Religion, them they 
underſtand not, and are ready to ſmile at the | 
mention of them; as for the teſtimony of Con- 

h ſcience, they have either no ſenſe of any ſuch} | 

thing, or ſuch as is only tormenting and uncaſy. 

Then laſtly, As for meditating upon God, either 

he is not in all their Thoughts, or they think on 

him with horrour and amazement, and are fo far 
from taking any comfort in him, that they wiſh 
him out of being, as their great ObjeFoz that 
chills the Fire of their Blood, damps their Hu- 
mour, and is an ever- returning Check upon their 
Mirth and Jollity. So then they have no pa 
| | 63 nor 
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nor lot in theſe Divine Comforts, tho? at the 
ſame time they want them moſt. This noble 
Remedy is no Remedy to'them, the Conſtitution 
of their Mind is quite croſs to it, ſo as to defeat 
all its Sovereign Power and Virtue. They muſt 
then either obſtinately bear their trouble, or take 


up with Human Supports, ſeek Repoſe in their 


: Thorns, roll themſelves from one Vanity to ano- 
ther, and try to fill and ſatisfy their hungry Souls 
| _ variety of Emptineſs, with a z-ultiplied no- 
RAN | | N | 
Then Secondly, As to the Condition of damn'd 
Souls in the other World, it may be confider'd, 
that if now the whole trouble of the Soul be. 


tom the inward 3 of her own Thoughts, 


how great will this trouble be, in how quick a 
| current will it low, when the Powers of the Soul 
; hall be more awaken'd, and its thoughts more 


| vehemently ſet on work, as it will be in the other 


ſtate ! God will then proceed to the higheſt actu- 
ation of the Soul, ſound an Alarum to all her 
dormant Powers, and wind them up to the very 


| itch of Action; ſo that her whole Life ſhall be 
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ut one conſtant ſtreteh of Thought. And what 
a Miſery muſt it be to the Sou], to have her 
Thoughts ſo mightily ſet on work, and not to 
have a God to reſt them on ! To have her Facu]- 


| ties inlarged, and her Defires increaſed, and not 


one Divine Comfort to imploy thoſe Faculties, 
or to gratifie thoſe Deſires ! Never certainly will 
that Saying ef the Wiſe Man be ſo highly veri- 
fied as then, In much Wiſdom is much Grief, wy 
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he that increaſes Knowledge, increaſes Sorrow. The 
activity of the Soul will then be her great Tor- 
ment, and the multitude of her Thought will 
multiply her Trouble. There is nothing within 
the whole compaſs of intelligible Objects, but 
what ſhe will then think upon, and ſhe can think 
upon nothing but what will aggravate her Miſe- 
ry, every new Thought will be a new Trouble. 
Whether ſhe looks within or without, backward | 
or forward, upon Time or Eternity, upon God 
or the Creature, ſtill ſhe will have a moſt uncom- 
fortable Proſpect; ſo infinite indeed are the 
Thoughts that will then combine to afflict her, 
that I ſhall not offer at an account of them; on- 
ly I obſerve, that among the multitude of her 
other Thoughts, the Soul will then have a true 
Idea, a thorough Conception far different from 
what ſhe has now, or can now imagin, of the 
utter Vanity of the whole Creation; and to ſee 
and feel that great Prop at once fail and fink un- 
der her, and nothing more ſolid, ſubſtituted in 
its room ; to find her ſelf looſen'd and uncen- 
ter'd from the Creature, and not lodg'd upon 
God; to have no manner of taſte or reliſh for 
falſe Goods, (becauſe ſhe now ſees their Vanity, 
and to be utterly deprived of the true, and fo 
to lean with the full weight and ſtreſs of her de- 
fire upon nothing. What a Miſery, what a Hell 
muſt this be! Tis what perhaps we cannot well 
underſtand now, and | pray God we never may. 
In this Life the Soul has always ſome Prop or 
other to ſtay her ſelf upon: If ſhe be not ſo well! 
K 4 diſpoſed 
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dilpoſed as to delight her ſelf in God, and relifh 
his Divine Sweetneſs, then ſhe can make a fhift 
to ſolace and entertain her ſelf with the Creatures ; 
or if upon a clear thorough ſight of their Vanity, 
| ſhe cannot find any ſatisfaction in ſuch empty En- 
anc then ſhe can turn her ſelf to a more 


ſubſtantial Good, and comfort her ſelf in her 
God. But to have neither God nor Creature, to 
be deſtitute of both, (which -is the caſe of a 
damn'd Soul) none but thoſe who ſhall experi- 
1 this condition, can ever have a juſt Idea 
1 8 
It is therefore the great, concern, and ougbt 
o be the great care of us all, to to govern our 
Thoughts here, that they may not be a Torment 
to us hereafter ; to make ſuch a right uſe of our 
Intellectual Powers and Faculties now, that when 
they ſhall be more heighten'd and enlarged, they 
may have a proportionable Obje& to entertain 
them, that when we have molt Thoughts, we may 
have moſt and beſt Comforts, even the infinite. 
' Conſolations of God, which will bear the Teſt 
of Thinking, and in the multitude of our moſt 
elevated Thoughts will eternally delight our Souls. 
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A Diſcourſe of the Natural and Mo- 
ral Union -of the Soul with God, 
and of Perfection that accrues to it 
| from thence. 


ä 


— 


PS AL. Ixxiij. 28. 
It 5 is good fr me to draw near to God. 


HE a and inward perfection of Hu- 
man Nature bears ſo little proportion to 


the Capacities and Deſires of the ſame nature, | 


and Men are withal fo inwardly conſcious and 
- ſenſible of this diſproportion, between what they 
are, and what they naturally crave and aſpire to, 
that they all with one general Conſent agree 


(like Men in a Famine) to go out of themſelves | 


and their own Homes, to ſeek abroad for Provi- 


ſion, to ſtrengthen their ſlender Intereſt by ſome 


Foreign Allie, and to unite themſelves to ſome | 
other Being, for the further 2 and Sup- 
plement of their ow. 


Thus far all Men agree to go out of themſelves — 


for their Good and Happineſs : And perhaps tis 

the only thing wherein they do ſo, and you will 
FROM ever after this be able to meet with them 

: all 


| 
l 
| 


ö 


| 


F 
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all together again; for no ſooner are they out 


of themſelves, but they immediately divide and 
take ſeveral Paths; and apply themſelves to ſe- 


veral Objects, as their Reaſon or their Senſe leads 
them, ſome directing their motion towards God, 
and ſome towards the Creature. 

Thoſe that direct their motion towards the 
Creature, travel ſo thick and full, in ſuch crouds 
and companies, that they have ſcarce room to 


paſs in without elbowing and juſtling one ano- 


ther; ſo that they are ready to quarrel about the 
way as well as the end; while in the mean time, 
thoſe that direct their motion towards God, are 


ſo very thin and few, (here and there a ſtragling 
Paſſenger,) that did they not travel by a good 


Light, and were well aſſured of their way, the 
very fngularity of their choice would be ſuch an 
Objection againſt it, that they would be tempted 


to change Roads, and be where there is moſt 


| 


TO 


company. LS, 4 

But the path of the Fuſt, (as the Wiſe Man tells 
us, Prov. 4. 18.) is the foining Light, a Path 
which like the Miliy Way in the Heavens, dif- 
covers and diſtinguiſhes it ſelf by its own bright- 
neſs ; and thoſe that travel in this bright ſhining 
Road, are Children of Light, of good Senſe and 
Underſtanding, of great Judgment, and of great 


Conſideration, very wife, knowing and diſcern- 


ing Perſons. And they ſhew their Judgment by 


the Wiſdom of their Choice, by the Excellency 


of their Aim, in that they do not propoſe or 
endeavour an Union of themſelves with tho 


Creature, 
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Creature, (which would be but to joyn Cypher to | 


Cypher, Vanity to Vanity, whence the Product 
would be nothing) but with him who is their true 
and only Good, and whoſe Union will perfect 
and better their Natures. Of the number of which 
few Wife Perſons that travel in this ſbining path, 
is the Pſalmiſt here in the Text, who through | 
all the Pomp and Glitter of a Court, could ſo 
clearly diſcern, his true Good, that he would not 
go out of himſelf to join himſelf with that which | 
is as vain as himſelf ; but thus expreſſes and jus | 
ſtiſies his better Choice, It is good for me to draw 
near unto God. | | | 
To draw near unto God; which rendring is ve- 
ry much according to the Hebrew, and well ex- 
_ preſſes the ſignification of the Word N in the 
Text. In the Septuagint it is 73 axmy24% m9) Grd, | 
70 be glued faſt to God. And ſo the Vulgar Latin, 
Bonum eſt mihi Deo adherere, It is good for me to 
' adhere or ſtick cloſe to Gad; which is alſo follow'd 
by our other Engliſh Tranſlation, It 1 good for 
e to hold me fait. by God. But this variety of 
Expreſſion, makes no material difference. in the 
Senſe, which comes all to one at laſt, and fur- 
, niſhes us with one and the fame matter for our 
Diſcourſe and Meditation. For we have here the 
Pſalmilt's Choice, and the Reaſon or Juſtification 
of that Choice: The Choice implied, the Reaſon 
of it expreſt. His Choice here implied, is to be 
nearly and cloſely united to God ; his Reaſon for 
it is, becauſe ſuch an Union will be for his Good, 
and redound to the Happineſs and Perfection * i 
O 
FS 
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his Being. I ir good for me to draw near unto 
God. But to make my Diſcourſe run the more 
light and eaſie, I ſhall charge it with no more 
than what is directly and expreſly contain d in 
the Text, which will all reſolve in this ſingle 
7 Propoſition, that. the Perfection of the Soul is her 
Union with God. For the better illuſtration of 
which noble and divine Theorem, I ſhall Firſt con- 
ider the ſeveral ways of our Unibn with God, 
and Secondly, the Perfection that reſults from 
each, whereby it will evidently appear, that the 
Perfection of the Soul is her Union with God. 
And Firſt, Of the Union of the Soul with God. 
This is either Natural or Moral : Firſt, There is 
a Natural Union between God and the Soul, as 
indeed there is between' God and every thin 
elſe. For if God has an infinite Eſſence, he mul 
have alſa an infinite Preſence 3 he muſt be effen- 
tially every where, and if he be eſſentially pre- 
ſent in all Places, then he muſt alſo be eſſentially 
preſent with all Creatures, conſequently with the 
! Soul of Man, which muſt therefore be ſuppoſed 
to be fo intimately and immediately united to 
him, as to have its very Being and Subſiſtence in 
him, according to that of the Apoſtle, I» him 
; we live, move, and have our being. 
| God it ſeems is theToyrdation as well as the 
; efficient cauſe of our Exiſtence; and the Soul has 
ber Being i God, as well as fom him. As God 
| penetrates and pervades her, ſo ſhe dwells. and 
| ſabfiſts in God, who is the Place of Spirits, as 
* Space is of Bodies. Now this muſt needs 2 
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the moſt inward and immediate Union that can 
poſſibly be between two. Natures: To be more 
nearly united, would be to be the ſame. If God 
be eflentially preſent with the Soul, and the Soul 
has her Being in God, then is it not a neceſſary 
conſequence that there is an immediate Union 
between God'and the Soul ? The Apoſtle thought 
it ſo, who proves the very ſame Concluſion, by 
the very ſame Argument. He js not far, ſays he, 
from every one of us, for in him we Live, Move, and 


 . have our Being, Acts 17. 27, 28. He is not far 


from us, ſignifies as much, as that he is very near 
us, and that we are moſt intimately united to 
him. But how does the Apoſtle prove this our 
Union with God 2 Why becauſe in him we Live, 
Mode, and have our Being. Tis from hence that 
he infers our nearneſs to him, or our Union with 
him. We Live in him, therefore he is not far 
from us, but moſt immediately united with us: 
For he cannot be nearer to us, than for us to 
Live, Move, and have our Being in bis. 
"Tis obſervable, that the Apoſtle does not ſay - 
by him, but in him, to intimate the immediate- 
neſs, . the inwardnefs of his Eſſential Preſence and 
Union with the Soul; and that this i him, maſt 
not be underſtood of the meer Power and Efff- 
cacious Influence of God (as ſome will have it ;) 
but of the very Eſſence and Subſtance of the 
Divine Nature, is plain from the conſequence 
drawn from it, which otherwiſe would be none 
at all. For it would be no proof of the zear- | 


neſs of God to us, to ſay that we live in him, 
| "ttt | cot DO 2:11 meaning 
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1 | meaning; by in him, only his Power and efficaci- 
ous Influence in preſerving us in being. Such an 
| Argument as this would hardly have paſſed with 
the Learned Atheniant. Beſides that, had this 
been the Apoſtle's meaning, it would have been 
much better expreſſed, by ſaying, by him, than 
is bim. Which Ex preſſion therefore both conſi- 
dering its proper natural Emphaſis, and the con- 
dlufion. which it is brought in to prove, can be 
- ſuppoſed to intend no leſs than the Eſſential and 
Subſtantial Preſence of God, and that we live, 
| ove. and have our Being in him, not only as 
the ehfoient cauſe, but as the inward: Bafs and 
ö N of our Life, Mogion ag being, 2 
taiping and ſupporting. us, as Space is ſuppoſed 
ä 1 doh Bodies tha eaſt ie: We are in Gd, 
as Bodies are in Space. penetrates our Be- 
ing, 799 us, and we dwell in him; he 
iz our Place, that which contains us, that which 


j 1 8805 us, and pervades every part of us; ac- 
coding to another very remarkable Expreſſion 
6 of 4 Apoſtle concerning, God, that he if 
Love all, and through all, and in. as all, Eph. 4. 6. 
Than which nothing could have been faid more 
e ſliye of God Efſentia Preſence to us, and 
of that, intimate immediate Union we have with 
him. Sa then Oed penetrates our Eſſence, and 
| we. dwel, in his, even as Space penetrates Bodies, 
and, Bodies dwell in Space. And what Union 
can he ĩmagimd more cloſe, more intimate than 
this? Or how can we be more nearly united to 
| | God, chan for God to penetrate us, and for us 
” | | to 


4 * 
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to dwell and be contained in him! The Union 
which we have with Bodies, or which Bodies 


have with each other, is nothing to this ſtrict 
Union which the Soul has with God, who in- 


deed is more intimately united with his Creatures, 


than they are or can be with one another. 

This is the Natural Union of the Soul with 
God; and thus all his Creatures are united to 
him, as well as the Soul of Man. Bodies are 
thus united to him, as well as Spirits, and bad 
Spirits as well as good ones; Devils as well as 
Angels, and the Damn'd as well as the Bleſſed. 
Nor is there any inequality as to this Union, 
which indeed is ſo cloſe that it cannot be cloſer. 


; 
: 


PLES 


The brighteſt Angel of Light is not thus more 


intimately united to God, than the blackeſt Spi- 
rit of Darkneſs ; for God can but penetrate the 
Subſtance of an Angel, and ſo he does that of 
an Evil Spirit; and an Angel can but have his 
Being and Dwelling in God, and ſo muſt alſo an 
Evil Spirit be ſuppoſed to have. As Spare is e- 
qually united to all manner of Bodies, ſo God is 
equally united to all manner of Spirits. The 
vileſt piece of Dirt, and the brighteſt Jewel or 
Star are equally penetrated by Space, and equally i 
contained in it; and conſequently equally united 
to it. And the ſame we muſt conceive of the 
pureſt and impureſt Spirits, with relation toGod, 
who equally penetrates and contains them all, and 
conſequently is equally united to them all. 
The ſum of this matter is, All Spirits that ex- 
iſt, are eſſentially united to God, (for *tis by 
| this 
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this that they do exilt, and ſhould they be intire- 
ly diſunited from him, they would ceaſe to be,) 
and this Eſſential Union between God and them, 
is more intimate and immediate than any Union 
they can poſſibly have with Bodies, or with one 
another: And being ſo cloſe and intimate as it 
is, it cannot but be equal in Relation to them all. 
For this natural Union of Spirits with God be- 
ing founded upon this Eſſential Omnipreſence, 
* he throughly penetrates and intirely 
contains their whole ſubſtance, it is plain that it 
cannot admit of more or leſs, but muſt be ſup- 
poſed equal in reſpect to all Spirits, yea, all Crea- 
tures that have any Being, which they cannot 
have but in God, with whom they are therefore 
- equally united. This Natural Union with God 
therefore, tho? a great Benefit, Honour and Per- 
— fection, is yet no peculiar Priviledge of the Soul 
of Man, ſince all other Creatures partake of it 
with her; her own Bon being thus as much 
united to God as her ſelf. But there is another 
Union with God, whereof Bodies are not at all 
capable, and which even Spirits partake of more 
or leſs, which brings me to conſider, | 
_ Secondly, The Moral Union between God and 
the Soul. That Natural Tye which faftens us to 
| God ſo cloſe, that it cannot be ſtrain'd- cloſer, 
But tho? we cannot. ſtrain the ſawe Knot any 
harder, yet we may bind our ſelves faſter to God 
by another Cord, by addiug to our Natural a 
Moral Union, Now as the other is an Union of 
our Natures, ſo this is an Union of our * 
ö | an 


; 
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and is no other than the Love: of God: What- 
ever we love, we unite our ſelves to, and the 
more we love, the more are we ſo united. Were 
it poſſible for Man to love nothing out of him- 
ſelf, he would not be in union with any thing, 
but perfectly looſe and free, ſeparate and inde- 
pendent. But ſince every, Man is too defective | 
within, to love nothing without, there is no Man 
but what is bound and chain'd-faſt to ſomething 
or other: He that loves the World, is united to 
the World ; he that loves Money, is united to 
his Money; and he that loves God, is united to 
God ; and he that loves God moſt, is united to 
him moſt, | He:thati dwelleth in Love, dwellerh in 
God, John 4. 16. ſays St. John ; that is, is near» | 
ly united to him, and in a more eſpecial manner 
made one with him : For we all neceſſarily dwell | 
in God, as having our Being in him. This is 
that Natural Union which we have with God, 
and which all other Creatures have as well as we. 
That Dwelling ix God therefore which St. J7obn 
here ſpeaks of, and which he makes to be the 
proper conſequence and effect of the Love of 
God, mult be underſtood of a more eſpecial and 
extraordinary Union, a Union of Will and Af- 
fection, the ſame with this our Moral Union o 
the Soul with God. 1 EN N 
This Union of the Soul with God, will indeed 
never be compleat in this World; where, as we 
know but in part, ſo we love but in part, and ſo 
are but partially nited to God. For we are at 
preſent united to Creatures as well: as to Gor, 
| au 


— — - 


and *tis the unhappineſs of moſt of us, to be 
more united to the former than to the latter. 
And indeed the Union we have with the Crea- 
tures is ſo ſtrong, and faſtened with ſo many 
Nnots, that nothing can diſſolve it, but what 
diſſolves us at the ſame time. Nothing but what 
; Feparates Soul from Body, will untye this Knot, 
nothing but Deasb is ſtronger than this Love. 
Spiritual Death or Mortification will indeed go a 
Fee way towards it, and we know a certain 
erſon who by this Method arrived ſo far, as 
to be able to fay, the world it crutified unto me, 
rd -I wiito'the'world. But this is a rare inſtance, 
and muſt be underſtood too in a qualified ſenſe ; 
for as long as we are in the Body, we ſhall in 
ſome meaſure depend upon what has relation to 
the Body, and the World will ſtill claim ſome 
fort of Kin and Alliance with us; and we ſhall 
never be able intirely to ſhake it off, as long as 
we keep our Morality on. 
But this Union will not laſt always, Death 
that Univerſal Menſtruum will diſſolve it; the 
14 ſame fatal Stroke that cuts the Knot of Life, will - 
fſeut off that Band too which ties us to the World, 
ſet us abſolutely looſe and free, and intirely diſ- 
ingage us from all the Creatures. And then if 
at that moment we have any true Love to God, 
it will perfectly, unite us to him; for being quite 
empty of the Creatures, and having no further 
dependance upon them, or inclination to them, 
we ſhall then love God intirely with our whole 
Heart, Soul and Mind; and as our Love 5 
35 made 
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made Perfect, ſo will our U-ioz too: We ſhall | 
then be ſo united to God, as to have Union wic 
nothing but him, and with him, ſo ſtrictly, as [ ? 
= to be capable of ever being ſeparated from 
im. 
in the mean time, this Moral Union of the 
Soul with God, may arrive to a great degree in 
this Life, rho? it cannot be abſolutely perfect and 
compleat but in the other. And as tis here at- 
tainable in great meaſure, ſo tis abſolutely zeceſ- 
Jary in ſome. There is indeed a great Latitude 
in this Union, which admits of as many degrees, 
as our Love to God does, in refpe& of which, 
one Soul may be more nearly united to God than 
another, and the ſame Soul may be more nearly 
united to God at one time than another. But 
notwithſtanding this indefinite variety of increaſe” 
and deereaſe in this our Union with God, there 
s a degree of it that is fix*d and immoveable and 
below which it can never fall ; even this Moral 
Union with God, is neceſſary i in ſome degree, as 
well as the Netural ; and tho' all Spirits are not 
equally united to God in reſpe& of this Moral 
Union, as they are in reſpect of the Natural, yet 
they all are in ſome Meaſure or other, and will 
always be. 

For as there is no Spirit but what was made 
for the Love of God, ſo there is no Spirit but 
what does actually love him, and adhere to him 
in ſome degree or other; even the Souls of the 
'Damn'd, and the Devil himſelf, do in ſome mea- 
ſure love God, and are accordinglyin-fome re. 
* L 2 ure 
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ſure united to him. To love God more or leſs is 
free, but abſolutely to love him, is neceſſary and 
unavoidable ; every intelligent Creature docs ſo, 
and mult do ſo, at leaſt implicitly and confuſely, 
1 not explicitly and diſtinctly. For every Spirit, 

even thoſe who are in an actual ſtate of Damna- 
tion, mult love Happineſs, (otherwiſe they would 
not be capahle af being what we ſuppoſe them, 
that is, AMiſerable ;) and all Happineſs being in 

the truth and reality of the thing, the very ſame 
E enjoyment of God, tis plain, that in 


loving Happineſs, they have ſome general glance 
at God, and that he is at leaſt the implicit and 
confuſe Object of their Love. e. | 
Lis moſt certain that every Creature that has 
Underſtanding and Will, was made for the Know- 
ledge and for the Love of God, and know him 
and love him they muſt in ſome meaſure or other; 
«for God cannot wholly: fail of his end. They 
indeed may fail of theirs, in not contemplating 
land loving God to thoſe, degrees that they ought 
as reaſouable Beings, and which are neceſſary to 
| make them Happy ; but there is an abſolute ne- 
 ceſlity-of. their knowing and loving him in fome 
degree or other, otherwiſe thoſe their Powers of 
_ + Underſtanding and Will wonld wholly miſs the 
end for which they were made, and ſo would be 

| in vain, and ſerve for nothing, which is abſurd 
Pee et et R 
But beſides is it poſſible that God ſhould have 

| 


2 


any Love for that Spirit that has none for him? 
And if God ſhould utterly ceaſe to love him, 
TIN V could 


Lad. 


- exiſt, which God does not at all love > Can any 


exiſt, and always hall, as being immortal. An 
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could that Spirit any longerexiſt ? Can that thing 


thing be without the Will of God ? But Spirits do 


may we not hence conclude, that God does in 
ſome meaſure love them, and conſequently that | 
they alſo do in ſome meaſure love God? fince 
otherwiſe they would neither be loved by Em. 
nor be at all. For there is no being out of the 
Love, any more than there is out of the Eſſentiaf 
Preſence of God. ju ht wum 
Should any Spirit utterly ceaſe to love God, he 
muſt needs in that very inſtant ceaſe to be: For 


there is nothing lovely in the Will of that Crea- 


ture, which is wholly averſe from God; conſe- {1 
N God cannot love that Will, conſequently ! 

at Will can no longer exiſt,” (unleſs we can 
ſuppoſe any thing to exiſt, whoſe Exiſtence God 


does not will,) and conſequently there muſt be 
a end alſo of that Spirit, unleſs we can ſuppoſe 


a Rational Nature to exiſt without a Will, and 
that loves nothing ; which alſo upon another ac-. 
count will be the reſult of this ſuppoſition. For 
that Spirit (could we ſuppoſe ſuch a one,) that 
does not at all love God, muſt not love at all, or 
maſt love nothing; for if he loves any thing, 


it muſt be Heppineſe, and if he loves that, he does 


at leaſt confulely and implicitly love God, as 1 
remark'd before. So then every way it is abſo- 


lately neceſſary, that all Spirits ſhould in ſome de- 


gree or other love God; and this Moral Union 
of the Soul with her Creator, is no more per- 
YOu big” fectly 


: | 
; 
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fetly and intirely to be broken off or diſſolv d, 
| than the Natural. « "FEMA 

| And thus far of this Two-fold Union that is 

| between the. Soul and God. I proceed now to 

conſider the Perfection that accrues to the Soul 
' _ _ The whole Perfection of the Soul, is either in- 
4 | ternal or external, from within or without; either 


that Perfection which ſhe has in her ſelf, from 
the Eſſentials of her. Nature and. Conſtitution, or 
that which ſhe derives from her Union with ſome 
other Being. Now that Perfection which ſhe has 
in her ſelf, is ſo inconfiderable, if compared with 
her Natural Inclinations, (as was remark'd in the 
beginning,) that ſhe is forced to go out of her 
- . felt, and to joyn her ſelf to ſome other Being 
more perfect than her ſelf. That Being which we 
ate all naturally united, is God; and he is alſo 
the Being to which we are all Morally united in 
| ſome meaſure. And tis in our power to ſtreng · 
then and confirm this Union by free and voluny 
tary applications, and to make it more and more 
+ cloſe and intire, till at laſt it be perfect and con- 
ſummate, as I have diſcourſed already. But now 
ſince our natural and inward Perfection turns to 
ſo little an account, let us ſee what that Perfecti- 
on is, which accrues to the Soul from without, 
which ſhe gains by her Union with God. And 
Firſt as to the Perfections that reſult from her Na- 
| tural Union, among which I conſider, - ood 
Firſt,” Her Natural Being or Exiſtence. This 
2rfettion that accrues to th] 
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Soul from her Union with Cod; as ſhe exiſts 
from him, and in him, ſo does ſhe alſo exiſt by 
him, or by her Union with him ; for God is the. 
inmoſt Support and Foundation, as well as Cauſe 
of all his Works ; the whole Creation reſts upon 
him as upon a Center, and he bears and ſuſtains 
all things by his Eſſence, as he produces all things 
by his Will. As all things that are, are united 
to God, ſo tis by this their Union with him, that 
all things are; and tho? it be not neceſſary that 
whatever is united to God, ſhould continue to 
exiſt, (for then it would not be in the Power of 
God to annihilate any thing,) yet tis eſſential 
to every thing that exiſts, to be united to God,, 
and nothing can be intirely ſeparated from him, 
without ceaſing to be. The only total Separation | 
from God, whereof a Creature is capable, is Au- 
whilation. © | Norte) 

For ſhould a Creature exiſt, and not exiſt in 
God, pray what would be the Foundation of 
that his Exiſtence? Or would he want none? 
That we cannot ſay, for if he want none, then 

a Creature will be able to ſubſiſt in and by it ſelf, 
and if it can bear ſuch a Solitude as this, it muſt 
be from ſuch a Perfection of his Nature as in- 
volves Independency in being, which cannot be, 
but in a Being who is ſo perfect as to have Exi- 
ſence eſſential to his Nature; (for only a Neceſ- 

ſary Being can be an independent Being : ) Which 
perfection if we once grant a Creature, we ſhall 


leave nothing that will diſtingaiſh him from his 


God. We cannot therefore ſay, that a Creature 
„ L 4 | necds 


i 
| 
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needs: no Foundation! for his Exiſtence; or that 
he can exiſt: in norbing; he muſt therefore exiſt 
in ſomething. : But if that ſomething} be ſtil} a 
Creature, there is nothing gain'd ; for that Crea- 
tare being ſuppoſed not to be ſelf. ub ſiſtent, will 
ſtill need ſome - further Foundation. He muſt 
therefore have God for the Foundation of his 
Exiſtence,: and ſtay his Being upon the Rock of 
* He muſt ſubſiſt by his Union with him, 
| ſubſiſts in and by himſelf, whoſe Eſſential 
Preſence is the great, neceſſary Preſervative of 
whatever he has made, and who (as the Scripture 
tells us) aphold, all things. e 
Power, Heb. l. 32322. 
Secondly, Intel led ual Light: This: is another 
perfection that redounds to the Soul, from her 
Union with God.; for God is. Light, and he that 
dwelleth in God dwelleth in Light: God is 
Truth, and he that is united to God, is alſo uni- 
ted to Truth. And ho can an intelligent Being 
dwell in Light, without being inlightned, or be 
7 united to Truth without being inſtructed ? God 
| has in himfelf the Ideas of all things, that is, ſome 
ſſuch Perfections in hiimſel f ; as anſwer to, and re- 
| reſent all the degrees of Being, that are ont of 
I imſelf. This would be eaſily demonſtrable, (could 
I ſtand to do it) from the general Nature of God, 
who as being infinitely; Perfect, muſt needs be 
ſuppoſed to include within his Eſſence, after an 
intelligible manner, all degrees of Reality, the 
whole poſſibility of. Being. But beſides, - how 
[ell could God make the World, how';could he 
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Create, unlefs he be ſuppoſed to have it himſelf 
the Ideas of all things £ For tho? the World 
was made out of nothing, yet it muſt be made 
according to ſomething; and where could that 
tomething be, but in God ? when as yet there 
was not any thing exiſting but God. The Naru- 
ral exiſtence of things is founded upon their | 
Ideal exiſtence; and if things had not firſt exi- 
ſted in Idea, they could never have exiſted in 
Nature ; unleſs you will ſuppoſe God to have 
acted blindfold, ard in the dark, without think- 
ing of what he made, or conſidering how or for 
what he made it. If God made all things with 
Counſel and Deſign, if his Wiſdom was then aſiſt- 
ing to his Power, as who dare ſay it was not, 
eſpecially, ſince Wiſdom Prov. 8. her ſelf ſays, 
that fhe was preſent at the making of the World, 
tis moſt certain that he muſt have the Ideas of all; 
things in himſelf, and that he made all things| 
according to thoſe eternal Ideas,. For there can 
be no deſign without Thinking, and there can 
be no Thinking without Ideas, without an im- 
mediate Object of Thought, which could be no 
bother than the Eſſence of God himſelf, as being 
ſuppoſed antecedent to the exiſtence of all Crea- 
tures, which could then have no Being but in 
the Divine Mind. If therefore God made all 
things with Counſel and Deſign, he muſt have 
the Ideas of all things in himſelf; but if you 
will ſay that God did not make what he has 
made with Counſel and Deſign, beſides the im- 
piety and abſurdity of the Suppoſition, I Ka 
. N | not 


* 1 | 
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; not what: advantage it is to the Creation to have 
bad a God for its Author, fince blind Chance or 
| unaccountable Fate would have done as well. Be- 
ſides, had not God an Eternal foreknowledge of 
all his Creatures? But how or in what could he 
eternally foreknow them, but in himſelf, and by 
his own eternal Ideas? For God could not fore- 
know them as they were not, but as they were. If 
than God foreknew them from all Eternity, tis 
certain that they were from all Eternity. But they 
were not thus in Nature, therefore they were thus 
in their Ideas only, and conſequently: twas not 
in their Natural, but in their Ideal Entities, that 
they were the Objects of God's Eternal Fore- 
knowledge. God forekne them from Eternity, 
as they were from Eternity, that is, not in them- 
ſelves, but in his on Eternal Ideas. And ſo 
alſo he muſt be ſuppoſed to know them now, 
not in themſelves as they are out of him, but in 
his own Ideas, unleſs you will ſuppoſe God to 
know his Works now fince the Creation after 
another manner, than he did from all Eternity; 
unleſs you will ſuppoſe a' Change in the Divine 
Knowledge, and ſuch as is for the worſe too, it 
being an infinitely leſs perfect way of Knowledge 
for God to know Creatures in themſelves, than to 
know them in bimſelß and by his own Ideas. 
Upon theſe and ſeveral other grounds which 
(were it not for running in too far into the 
Heart of Speculation,)) I could eaſily aſſign, it is 
a Propoſition of unqueſtionable certainty, that 
God has in himſelf the Ideas of all things, — | 
Ut 3 that 
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that he ſees all things in thoſe Ideas, and ſa is 
his own Light. | 8 8 4215} 
But now what a Perfection muſt it be for a Soul 
to be united to ſuch a Being as this ! To a Being 
that is all things, and contains all things ! To 
him who poſſeſſes all the Eternal Reaſons and 
Eſſences of things, with all their fix'd and im- 
mutable Habitudes and Relations, who is Eſſen- 
tial Light, and Subſtantial Truth! Can a Soul 
united to ſuch a Being want Light? Or can ſhe 
doubt whether ſhe has her Light from him > 
Whenees elſe, ſtould ſhe have it? Whence elſe can 
ſhe have it ? Or whence elſe need ſhe have it? 
For if God. has in himſelf the Ideas of all things, 
and if the Soul be united to this Omwri-form 
Eſſence of God, tis plain that there is nothing 
wanting to the Poſſable, nay, (in ſame degree) 
to the mereſſary illumination of the Soul; who 
being united to God, muſt alſo conſequently be 
united to the Divine Ideas, which therefore not 
only may, but in ſome meaſure uſt be the i- 
mediate Object of her Mind; which is all that 
know of that is requiſite to Intellectual Illumina- 
tion. Tis therefore by our Union with God and | | 
his Eternal Truth, that we become Rational and 
Underſtanding Creatures, who if he either were 
not, or were never ſo little ſeparate from us, we 
ſhould fall immediately into an intellectual Stypor 
and ſilence of Spirit, and ſhould not be able to 
think one Thought, or ſo much as to be Conſci 
ous of our very Being. For God is the true Lig 
of all Spirits, and were this Light never ſo. Ar 
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} eclips'd, an Intelle@tual Darkneſs would ſently 

ſeize upon all' Minds, and the Brighteſt Intelli- 

| gences would be ſtruck Blind. That they are 
not ſo now, is purely owing to that Union they 
have with the Eternal Light and Truth, which 
becomes the immediate Obje& of their Minds, 
their Intelligible Light, their Idea. And thus 
*is. alſo with the Soul of Man, who partaking 

| of the ſame Orion, partakes alſo of the ſame In- 


tellectual Light. As God ſees all things in him- 
ſelf, ſo ſhe ſees all things in God; and 'tis by 
her Eſſential Voz with him that he does ſo. 
1 The whole Pleaſure and Comfort of our 
Brin This is another and the moſt moving and 
— of thoſe Perfections which the Soul de- 
f rives from her Union with God, Pleaſure is a 
Perfection of the Soul, and when the Soul ſhall 
de moſt perſect, (as in the other ſtate,) ſhe ſhall 
| then be in the moſt pleaſure. And as her greater 
degree of Pleaſure will then proceed from the 
greater degree of her Union with God, ſo tis very 
fteaſonable to conclude that ſhe has now ſome 
I degrees of the ſame Perfection, from ſome degree 
| of Union with the ſame Principle. God (as 1 
have proved at large in another Diſcourſe,) is 
the only true efficient cauſe of all our Senſations, 
and conſequently of all our Pleaſure ; and tis 
by that Eſſential Union he has with us, that he 
Commutiicates this Perfection to us. Did not 
God act in and upon our Spirit, by putting it in- 
to different Modifications, it is impoſſibſe that 
we ona have any pleaſing Senfations; and were 
" not 
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not the Soul eſſentially united to God, tis im- 
poſſible that he ſhould any way act upon it. For |: , 
there is no ſuch thing as Aion at. a diſtance, * 
perly ſpeaking either in the Operations of the 
Creature, or in the Operations of God The 
Power of God is not of a further Extent than 
his Preſence, (and it need not, ſince his Preſence 
is Infinite.) Nor is God any where Effcaciouſly, | 
but where he is Subſtartially ; there is no ſuch 
thing as a mere Influential Preſence of God: If 
God were not Eſſentially united to the Material 
World, he could not communicate any Motion 
to it; and if he were not as Eſſentially united to 
the Intellectual World, the World of Spirits, he 
could not communicate to them either Light or 
Pleaſure. For if God acts, he acts by his Will, | 
and his Will is himſelf ; and conſequently he | 
can act no where, but where he is. Tis there- 
fore our Eſſential Union with God, which makes 
us capable of his acting upon our Souls, and 
whereby we come to have all thoſe Sentiments of 
Pleaſure and Joy wherewith they are at any time 


ſure which are occaſionally and upon ſome cer- 
tain impreſſions excited in us, we cannot but find 
a certain general Sentiment of Pleaſure that ac- 
companies our Beixg, and which does not come 
and go, off and on, as our other Senſations do, 
but remains fix d and permanent, and maintains 
one conſtant and uninterrupted ſteddineſs. Tho 
we have no particular occafion of Joy, or in- 


citement 


A » N 1 1 #1 ' . 

But beſides thoſe particular Senſations of —4 
| 
| 


chat we re. This general Pleaſure of meer Be- 
_ | #xe, (for fo I think it may be fitly call'd,) ev 
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citement .of Pleaſure from any thing without, 
from any of thoſe ſenſibi Objects which ſur- 


our own Thoughts too are no way ingaged upon 
any extraordinary, yet we feel a certain 
Pleaſure in our very Exiſtence, not in our being 
thus or thes, in this or that ſtate of Mind or 
Body, (for I abſtra& at preſent from any parti- 
cular Senſution,) but abſolutely and ſimply in 
our Being, in our being Conſcious to our Selves 


bt us ; tho' all things about us are ſilent, and 


Man may much better Experiarent than I can dej- 
#ribe ; and I believe there is no Man that has 


* 


N 


convert intimately with himſelf, but who is 
ſufficiently ſenſible of the thing I would expreſs. 
Now this Pleaſure accompanying our Beings 


| as ſuch, it will be neceffary to ſup ppoſe it inſepa- 


rable from all intelligent Beings while they exiſt, 
even thoſe who are S #nhappy, who though 
they may have it fo outwei and overfet with 


Miſery, that they were better be without it, than 


pay ſo dearly for it ; (for I cannot be of a Mind 
with thoſe who will have it better to be tho in 
extream Miſery, than vor to be ;) yet have it 


they muſt, as long as their Being laſts, tho” it 
{be fo drown'd and overwhelm'd 3 in a contrary 


Sentiment, that they cannot enjoy the Sweetnels 
7 Of it. But now whenee ſhould this general Plea- 


ſure of meer Being, ariſe in theſe Miſerable Be- 


ings © Not ſure from any poſitive and direct Act 


= ids as our — Senſations do 3 for it 
can- 
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cannot be ſuppoſed that God by any expreſs Will 
or Act of his, would reward thoſe wretched Spi- 
rits with pleaſing Senſations, who deſerve his ſe- 
vereſt Anger, and whom he is then Pumiſping for 
their Demerits. And may it not then be reſolved' 
into that Eſſential Union, that even ſuch Spirits 
have, (for otherwiſe they could not be) with 
the Infinite and All-being God, who is fo excel 
lent an Eſſence, ſo Sovereign a Good, that there 
is no Being united to him, without being ſome- 
thing the better for him, without partaking of 
ſome degree of Pleaſure. So then we owe the 
whole Pleaſure and Comfort of our Being to our 
Union with God, were it not for which, we 
ſhould have neither Light nor Warmth ; Dark 
neſs and Deſolation, Privation and Sterility would 
be our Portion; we ſhould feel nothing, nor 
know nothing, nor ſo much as Be. 6 

And thus far of the Perfection that redounds 
to the Soul from her Nerural Union with God; 
I ſhall now briefly confider that which proceeds 
from her Moral Union with the fame Principle. 
Here I might ſhew, that the Love of God, (for } 
that is what we underſtand here by this Moral | 
Union, ) is the trueſt Key of Knowledge ;; aceord- 
ing to that Sublime Aphoriſm of a Great Man, 
Amor Dei eſt Lux Hime; that it brightens the 
Underſtanding, as well as warms the Affeckions; 
Clears the Head, as well as inlarges the Heart, and 
gives to the Soul an open and a free view of the 
greateſt and nobleſt Truths, both in Nature and 
in Religion. That ĩt is the beſt 9 bt 
| ructor 


— 
2 — 
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| trntor- in Theory, and the beſt Guide and Di- 
rector in Pracłice, the beſt Expoſitor of Scriprure; 


beſt Reſolver of Doubts, the beſt Diſtinguiſher of 
the Will of God, the. beſt Decider of Caſes of 
Conſcience, and the beſt Moderator and Compo - 


| | | ferof Diſputes and Controverſies in Religion; 
and in one Word, that as the Fear of God ie the 


| beginning, ſo the Love of God is the Perfection 

and Accompliſhment of M iſdom. But this being 

matter of Experience more than of Notion, I 
ſhall. rather apply my ſelf to conſider how the 


| Loveof God perfects the Was of Man, which iy | 


; the proper Seat of it. 

As the Love of Gd has Frey Efidior eee 
| [4 towards the 8 the 1 

is it the immediate and forma! Perfection of the 

Will. For it is the Perfection of « every as 
- 2 Faculty, to be imploy'd about its proper Object, 


and in proſecution. of its proper End. Now God 


| is the only proper Object and End: of the Will, 
not only becauſe he is (as I have elſewhere 
| ſhewn;) our only trre Good, as being the Cauſe 
of all our Pleaſure and Hs ppineſs ; but: alſo be- 
cauſe the Will of Man was 3 for the Love of 
God, and for him ↄnly. Twill I ſuppoſe be 
7 ; readily granted me, that: the Will was made to 
Love, as moch as the Eye was made to See, or 
che Far to Hear, this being the whole uſe and 
þ purpoſe to which it is fitted to Serve. But to 
. Love what 2 Was it made to Love it ſelf 2 But 
| how can a Finite Being be its own end? Or was 
| it ade e. OW: any ot its F eee f 
. 


But ſtay, if the Will be made to love a Creature, 
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then the ſame Creature that is the End of chis ; 


Will, muſt be alſo the End of God too, who is 


ſuppoſed. to make it for that End. But now can 


a Creature be the end of God? Can God deſire 
or aim at any thing aut of himſelf ? Or, can 

God act for any thing out ot himſelf 2 How then 
is he a Being Infinite in Perfection, and every way 
Self. ſufficient? But ſuppoſe it were poſſible for 
God to have any End or Aim, to deſire or pro- 


- poſe any thing out of himſelf, yet Why or to 


what purpoſe ſhould he do it? For is not God 


E Wiſe? And. maſt he not then love that 


which is moſt Lovely? And muſt he not there- 
fore love -himfelf more. than all other things 


/ 


whatever, and ſo make himſelf the .endi-of all 


his Actions, and conſequently of his whole Cre-| 
ation? All things then are made fer God; as well 
as by him, and he is the End hf all his Works. If 
_ therefore the Will of Man was made, it Nas made 


for God ; and if it was made 10 Love, it was 


made to love Gad. Aud indeed there is no other 
way of conceiving how the Will ſhoald be made 


for God, than by being made for the Love of 


God, who can no otherwiſe be its End, than as 


. is its Obje#, I conclude therefore. that. God 
is the proper End and Object or the Will, which 
was made only for God, and the Love. of God, 
8 211 is then conſequently in her greateſt Perfection 


When imployed in the Love of him that made 


ber. and for whom ſhe was made. The Love of | 

: God is the greateſt Moral Perfection of the Soul, 
» 27 her in a * frame 370 poſture, and enter- 

| ta * 
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| tains her with the Divineſt Joy and Pleaſure, ſets 
her above the Tyranny of Concupiſcence, and all 
her other troubleſome Paſſions, raiſes her beyond 
the mean Joys, and unreaſonable Griefs of Life, 
and is the beſt Antidote againſt the Terrors of 
Death, conforms her Will to the Will of God, 

And lis à ſtay to her in all the Revolutions of his 
Providence exalts her above the inſipid Enter- 


tainments of the World, and helps to ſupport 
Her under the Senſe of its Emptineſs and Vanity; 
in one Word, makes her fit to reliſh her Union 
Þwith God here, and diſpoſes her for a ſtricter 

and more Beatifick Union with bim hereafter. 
And chus have I tonfider'd that double Union 
which the Soul has with God, Nuturai and Mo- 
ral, andthoſe reſpective Perfections which reſult 
| from them, and which ſhe e . BY by Virtue of 
them, whereby the Truth of great and ſub- 
| 1 lime Theorem we laid down may be in ſome 
meaſure illuſtrated; vis: That he Per fetion of the 
Soul is her Union with God. © Here is the Fon, 
| | bon; Lucidus, the bright and ever-ſhining Foun- 
- tain'of Good ; the Well of Life, the Spring of 
Joy, the Water of Comfort, and the River of 
5 Read and Happy is the Soul that ſhall bathe 
her ſelf in it: The deeper ſhe wades in theſe Li- 
ving Waters, the higher the Tide of her Happi- 
Ineſs riſes ; for here is her whole Perfection Na- 
1} tural and Moral,-all that ſhe end all that 

ſhe is ever capable of.” 

1 But if the whole perfection of the Soul be in 
her Union 2 God, if it all reſolves u this 
9 yu, 


„ 


1 


here we have Hell enou 
thrown off from our 
from the Point of our Tendency and our Reſt, to 
be þaniſh'd from the only Good, the Joy, the 
Pleaſure, the Life, the Licht the Warmth, the 


Unhappine 
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point, what is it then to be ſeparated from him 2 


And what muſt the condition of thoſe Wretched 
Spirits be, who have no more Union with God, 


. than what is juſt enough to ſuſtain them in Being , 


and make them capable of ſubſiſting under that 
Privation of God, which would otherwiſe Anni- 


hilate them? What muſt be the Darkneſs, what 


the Poverty, what the Barrenneſs, what the Cold- 


neſs, Dryneſs, Deadneſs, N * 


and Solitude of ſuch a State ! Dep 
Fire, 5 fr ＋* 


Curſed ! I need not add into Belag 7 
already. What, to be 
ter, to be ford away 


Sun of our Souls: Eye hath not - ſeen, neither 


Ho Ear heard, nor 8 it enter 77 . — 
of Man to conceive what a ſlate of Miſery an 
Gt bis muſt be. If the Partial and 
© ſhort Eclipſe of the Light of this great Sun made 
erveg the Lion of the Tribe of Judab roar ont in 
a bitter Agony, My Gad, ay God, why hatt thou 


| 


q 


| 


_ forſaken me, what mult be the Miſery, the Dam- 
nation, the Hell of that Spirit a why 
and eternally 2 of 115 God ? 


is throughly 


It 3s good then for me, may every rational Soul 


ſay, 10 draw near unto God ; ; fince my whole Per- 

fection both Natural and Moral conſiſts in my 

Union with him. It is good for me, indeed, the 

beſt thing 1 can do, to hold me faſt by my God, 

to unite my ſelf to 10 by as many * 
2 
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Bands as I can, by all the Cords and Chains of 
Love, and by every Link of that Chain, to make 
this Union as cloſe and as ſtrong as is poſſible, 
and ſo to draw near to him, and faſten my ſelf 
upon him by the moſt Cleaving Love, that he 
may reward my imperfe& Union here, with a 
Perfect and Everlaſting one hereafter. This is 
| the true and only intereſt of every Rational Soul, 
} tho? there are but few that are fo rational as to 
be duly ſenſible of it, or that conſider how ad- 
{ vantagious, how neceſſary it is for them to draw 
near unto God, and to enter into a cloſe union 
with him. But to thoſe few who are ſenſible of 
the Intereſt and Neceſſity of this Union with 
God, and would know by what means they might 
; he — aſſiſted towards the effecting it, I would 
adviſe, r 
1. To Retire. The Noiſe, Hurry, Buſineſs, Im- 
| pertinence, Folly, Sin, Vanity and Contagion of 
the World, do not well comport with either the 
Habit or the Practice of Divine Love. The Spi- 
rit of Devotion and Divine Application cannot 
bbreathe in ſuch thick groſs Air, Cant. 7. 1 1. Come 
g Beloved, let us go forth into the Field, let ur 
lodge in the Villages, is the Voice and: Language 
of the Spouſe to Chriſt, and ſo it is of every De- 
vout and Divinely affected Soul. And ſays God 
to his Church, Hoſ. 2. 14. I will lead her into 
the Wilderneſs, and fpeak comfortably unto her. So- 
litude and Retirement is the proper Advantage 
and Opportunity of Divine Love, and of uniting 
dur Souls with God, and of reliſhing and enjoy- 
Kr 3 ing 
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ing that Union : The Senſe of which made a 
Devout Soul once break forth into this Seraphick 


Rapture, BI 


O Solitudo Mentibus 

Orantium gratiſſing, 

O wera Cordis Suavitas, 
| IJgnota vulgi Senſibur, 

Dt te requiro & expeto © 
Turbam pereſis improbam ! 
Hic, hic Serena Spiritus 
Aſpirat aura Peckori. 7 

ie nullus auditer fremens 
Tumultuantium fragor. 
Hic Corda nullus inquinat 
Vapor, vel umbra Criminis. 
Campi Sonant hic Mellicis, 
Pſallentium Concentibus. - 
Hic Angelorum Cetibus 


r 


| {Sapiens quiet am tranſigit 
Vitam procul negotiis, 

b [Cri procul nocentibug, 
Solutus omni jurgio. 
Hie alto vitans Curie 

Potentioris Limina 
» Innoxios ducit dier 
Trans expert Ambitus. 
Hic lucra Conſeientie 
Quadrante juſto Computans 
I | Studet Mereri Fletibus 
Amiſſa Celi Gandia. 


2 
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Immixtws, & vindex ſus 


Optet 
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9 | Optet Superba Cul ina, 111 
Oper, domuſq; Splendid a5 

Luicunqʒ vult. Me Neſcium. 

| Frandis juvat Silentium, 

Me Solitudo, me Quies 

| Abſcondat ignotum omnibus, 

| Deogz ſoli Cognitum. rg 

| Hoc ſcire demum, hoc vivere eff, 

Sibi, Deoq; vivere. SS TWPA 5? 


* 


2. To Contemplate. And now thou art retired, 
thou may'ſt advantagioufly do fo, and muſt if - 
thou wilt ever unite thy felt to thy God, and 
kindle in thy Heart a Seraphick Flame of Devo- 
tion and Divine Love. The Will always receives 
its Orders from the Underſtanding, and we love 

| every thing according to the view which we have 
of its Amiableneſs. If therefore thou wilt raiſe . 

in thy Soul a well-gropnded and affectionate 

| | Love of God, place Tim before thee in a good 

Light, and take an advantagious view of him 

from the Elevations of Contemplation. Medi- 

tate upon him frequentiy and attentively, (for 
he will bear that ſevere Teſt,) and contemplate 
the infinite Perfection, the ſovereign Goodneſs; 
— the Tranſcendent Excellency, the Centrality of 
his Divine Eſſence; think of his Beauty, think 
of his Lovelineſs, think of his Love to thee, and 
- Whilſt thou art thus Munz, the Fire will kindle. 
3. To Mortify, A very harſh and ungrateful, 
but very neceſſary Method for the Love of God, 
and our Union with him. We muſt firſt Dye to 
| TIN "ws 
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our Selves and to the World, before we can either | 
Love God, or Live unto him, Mortifie therefore 
both thy Body and thy Soul, but eſpecially thy | 
Soul; purge it firſt of all of . which of | / 
all Diſpoſitions of Mind is moſt oppoſite to, and 
inconſiſtent with the Love of God. Next, empty 
it of the YVorld, and of all Love towards Sexſe- 
ble things ; unburthen it of all Covetouſneſs, 
Ambition, Pride, Luſt, Envy and all manner of 
Carnal and Worldly Sentiments,cleanſe it, purify 
it, ſtrip it, ſimplify it, let nothing adhere to it 
that ſavours either of Self, or of the PYorld ; no- 
thing that may by its interpoſal hinder that im- 
mediate Contract, that Central Tauch between thee— 
and thy God. And when once thou haſt redu- 
ced thy Soul to this Singleneſt and Simplicity, 
thou wilt find that the leaſt Attraction of t 

Divine Spirit will draw thee after it. When once 
one Scale of the Ballance is thus emptied of the 
Creature, the leaſt weight of Divine Grace will 
weigh down the other. The more we draw off 
from our Selves and from the YYorld, the nearer 
we ſhall draw to God ; and the dloſer we ate 
united to him, the nearer we ſhall be to onr Ha 
pineſs, and the more we ſhall be ſtill convi 

as we draw nearer and nearer, that the PerfeFior 

of the Soul is her Union with God. 


To whom be all Glory. 
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A” Difcourſe of. the Honour due to 
Good Men, and of the great Crime 
treating "them with Korn and 
Contempt. 


— — — — 


$753» eee Nr. 
5 2 TIM. ij. 3. 
Daß of theſe that are gd. 


Nen an ill Man appear ſo truly Con- 
temptible, as when he deſpiſes him that is 
Good and Virtuous ; and never does the Good 
Man appear more truly Honourable, than when he 
can patiently and . meekly indure, deſpiſe, and 
forgive that Contempt ; which however difficult 
upon a Surprize, he will find both more reaſona- 
þ mare caſie to do, when he ſhall filently 
frecollect with himſelf, and conſider Firſt, What 
an inward ſufficiency and ſeli· Contentedneſs there 

| | is in true Goodneſs, how little it »ceds that Ho- 
nour and Reſpect which it deſerves. Secondly, 
k what Credit and Eſtimation he is with God, 


{and with the Saints and Angels of Light, and 
Wiſe and Good Men upon Earth, the belt judges 
both of Perſons and; Things. When he ſhall 
7 conſider Thirdly, the great and Honourable _ 
FIFTEEN % * racters 


ungen 
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raters and Repreſentations which are given of 
him in. Holy Scripture, where he is always ſet 
forth as the only Wiſe, Rich, Great, Powerful; | 
and Happy Man, as the only Perſon of true Worth 

and Honour. And Fourthly,. The Figure that 
Virtue and Goodneſs makes in Human Writings, 
the beſt and greateſt part of which are imployed 
in drawing fair and beautiful Ideas of it, and in 
recommending.its Practice upon the ſtrongeſt Ar- 
guments of Reaſon and Intereſt. And witha! 
Fifthly ; That theſe are the Reſult of Mens Cool, | 


Sober and Beſt Thoughts, compoſed in Solitude 
and Retirement; upon the deepeſt Confideration | | 
and Recollection, when on. are beſt able to 
think, and moſt fincere in the delivery of their} 
Sentiments. And that Sixthly, Though a great 
many have the Impudence to make Goodneſs the 
Obje& of their Sport and Raillery in Common | 
Talk, yet very few have ventured to give this | 
their Folly under their Hands, and'to let it ſtand 
| 1 5 publick Record; ſo that there are it may be 
above a Thouſand Volumes ſoberly and judiciouſly | 
. written in the Honour and Vindication of Virtue, | 
to one Libel that dares appear againſt it. When 
he ſhall moreover conſider Seventhly, the Secret 
Approbations and Applauſes of his own Conſci- 
. ence continually clearing him of the Contem 
. that js caſt upon him, and commending him for 
his Patience under it. Eighthly, The inward 
Veneration that Goodneſs often extorts from ma- | 


ny of thoſe who are the greateſt Strangers to it, 
and ſeem at the greateſt defiance with it. Ninthly, 


. ˙ ! ee ee 
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The Confeſſions of the moſt Extravagant that 
occaſionally drop from them in their more ſober 
intervals, when kept from Wine and Company, 
they have been ſuffered to come a little to them- 
ſelves, and have had a little leiſure to Reflect. 
And Tenthly, The more permanent and ſtanding 
| Declarations of Returning Sinners, the ſolemn 
ERetractations of Repentance, which upon the Re- 
view and with the advantage of Second Thought, 
etermines on the fide. of Goodneſs and Virtue. 
When he ſhall conſider Eleventhly, That the 
brighteſt Examples of Virtue have ever been moſt - 
undervalued, and met with the greateſt Deſpite. 

That Twelfthly, This is one of Fol: Perſecutions 
which thoſe that will live Godly in Chriſt Jeſus 
mult ſuffer, That Fe y, The Beſt of Men 
have ſuffered it: And Fourteenthly, That even 
our Bleſſed Lord himſelf was thus treated among 
whoſe Prophetick Characters this is one of the 
Chief, He is deſpiſed and rejected of Men, Iſa. 53. 3. 
When he ſhall yet further conſider Fifteenthly, 
That the Judgments and Opinions of Men make 
no real alteration either in the value of things, 


. 
„ 


_ for in the condition of Perſons; and conſequent- 


ly the little or no hurt that Contempt does to 

ny Body, beſides him that Entertains it. And 
Sixteenthly, The Glory that Virtue caſts about 
{the Head of thoſe who ſuffer this little Martyr- 


hereafter, | 
Upon theſe Conſiderations a Good Man may 
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eaſily raiſe himſelf ſo far above all that Con- 
tempt which his Goodneſs expoſes him to, as 
not only to bear and forgive, but even deſpiſe it 
But if theſe are too many to be preſently recol- 
lected, or attended to at once, and if he would 
be more compendiouſly aſſiſted, let him but con- 
ſider from what Quiver this Arrow comes, who 
it is that treats him with Contempt: That. tis a 
Fools' Bolt, which indeed is quickly ſhot, but 
blindfold and at random, without much aim or 
force, with a dark Eye, and with an unſteddy 
Hand and accordingly with little Execution. That * 
*tis in ſhort an Ill Man that deſpiſes him, (for 
with the Good he is in better Repute, ) one whoſe 
Judgment is of no Authority, re en 


tations of things are' always otherwiſe than their 
Natures, and whoſe Good Word is the trueſt De- 
famation. One that is utterly Blind and Ignorant, 
as not being illuminated by the trae Light, that 
lives and walks in Darkneſs, that underſtands - 
neither God nor himſelf, nor his Fellow- Crea 
tures, that has all over falſe Ideas of Greatneſs | 
and Goodneſs, of Honour and Diſhonour, f 
Shame and Glory, whoſe Notions and Characters 
of things are croſs and tranſpoſed, that calls Evil 
Good, and Good Evil, that puts Darkneſs for 
Light, and Light for Darkneſs, Bitter for Sweet, 
and Sweet for Bitter, that-confounds every thing, 
and underſtands nothing as he ought, the moſt 
Miſtaken Creature in the World. This is the trug—— 
Character of Wicked Men, that which the Scrip- 

ture gives of them, that which their whole 3 
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duct Juſtifie and Confirms, and that which they 

themſelves own and take upon them, ſome of 
them in this World, as often as they are ſo ver 


as to Repent, and all of them in the other Wor 
2 they ſhall recant and tranſpoſe their for- 


mer Sentences, and with regret ſay, We Fools 
Life Madneſs. Error is the true Ori- 
2 er of all the Sin and Miſery that is in 
[ihe the World, and *tis nothing but Ignorance and 
_ . [Miſtake chat makes Wicked Men Will and Act 
amiſs. They are in the dark, and have not a clear 
view either of their End or of their VVay; and 
tis that which makes them ſo often ſtumble and 
wander. They chuſe and Practice ill, becanſe 
at that inſtant it ſeems good to them, (for Evil 
as ſuch 1s not Eligible) and therefore it ſeems 
to them, becauſe they are Deceided. They 
. .do not ſufficiently attend to the Nature, Moment, 
Relations and Conſequences of things; they do 
not view them in a good Light, nor it may be 
with good Eyes, which being imbued with the 
Colours of Luſt and Prejudice, derive the like 
Tincture upon the Object; they have not their 
rd hts — Conſiderations about them, nor do 
| tothe end of their Actions: And hence 
ge "is 5 dt they paſs falſe Judgments, and take ill 
Meaſures ʒ that their whole (like an ill com- 
poſed Diſcourſe,) runs all along upon wrong 
Principles and miſtaken Reaſonings, and is all 
= Fallacy and Paralogiſe: ; that they are no- 
ofthe but Error, Darkneſs and Confuſion ; where- 
they give ſufficient Demonſtration in all their 
5 Diſcourſes 
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Diſcourſes and in all their Actions, but none ſo 
plain and convincing, as when they ridicule and 
viliſie thoſe Perſons who deſerve the greateſt Ho- 
nour and Reverence, when they deride and blaſ- 
pheme the Brighteſt Image, the Divineſt Appear- 
ance of God in Man, and are Deſpiſers of rhoſe| 
that are g. Yo Be 
The Words are the worſt part of an ill Cu- 
racer of a bad fort of Men that ſhould riſe up 
in the Church, or rather againſt it in the fatter! 
Ages of the World, when through the Degene- 
racy of Human Nature, Chriſtian Piety ſhoud 
not only ſuffer a great Decay, and be at a low! 
Ebb, but even fall under downright Contempt, 
and its Profeſſors with it; whea Goodneſs ſhould 
not only grow out of faſhion, but into ſhame ; 
when Religion ſhould be difcountenanc'd and 
laugh'd off the Stage; and when the Impudent 
HFarden'd Tranſgreſſor, not content to walk ia 
the Counſel of the Ungodly, or to ſtand in the 
May of Sinners, ſhould advance to the higheſt 
pitch of Impiety, to the very Ridge of Deviliſm, 
and take the Chair of the Scornful, making his — 
- Mocks at God and Religion, and throwing, that 
Contempt upon Goodneſs and Good Men, Which 
is due only to himſelf, and his own Wicked neſ⸗s 
and Folly. , HH 
Whether we are not now entring upon the 
Line of this Cloudy Interval of theſe latter and 
more degenerate days, whether the preſent Age 
be not concern'd in this black Character, I ſhall 
leave to be conſider'd by thoſe who ſhall obſerve 


that 
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«that prophane Humour and Irreligious Genius 
that appears ſo viſible in it, and ſeems to make 

up its very Ayr and Complexion ; while in the 
mean time I chuſe rather to proceed to the Con- 

ſideration of the Words before me, which making 
ä OS of Good Men one of the Marks of, 
"Wicked and Profligate Age, do thereby imply, 

at Good Men do not deſerve the Contempt of 
— — Men, but rather their greateſt; Honour 
and Eſteem: That nevertheleſs. tis their Lot 
. ſometimes to fall under it, and that the Age. is 
- moſt abominably Wicked and Corrupt when they 
do ſo. S0 that we have here Three things to 


' 

| 

. conſider, - | | 

| 1. That Honour and Reverence which is due 

| to Good Men. | 
| 2. That Contempt which they do really meet 


8 
fi 


| 8 
* ” 
4 


th 22 
. e heinous Injuſtice and Impiety of all 
*Contempt. 


i 


1. We are to confider that Honour and Reve- 

rence which is due to good Men. Whereof that 

| wee may take a juſt Account, it will be neceſſary 

do lay open the true Ground and Foundation of 

' -« Honour in general, which when duly ſtated and 

pPlaced upon a right bottom, will be a Meaſure -- 

to direct us in our Judgment of that Honour 

which belongs. to Good Men, to inform us whe- 
ther they are truly Honourable: or no, and to 
4 N they are ſo. Now I ſuppoſe that 
E... God is the only true Fountain and Original of 

| all Honour, according to that acknowledgment 

} 11 B JOE ES we 
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we are taught to make to him in our daily Pray-| . 
ers, Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the| 
Glory; and that Confeſſion of the Elders in the 
Rewelations, who are brought in caſting their 
Crowns down before the Throne, and ſaying, |. 
Rev. 4. 11. Worthy art thou O Lord ta receive| 
Glory, Honour, and Pomer. By which Ex 
joyn'd to that Devotional and Reverential act f 
_ theirs, in caſting their Crowns before the Thane, | _ 
they plainly acknowledge God to be the only 
true Fountain and Original of all Honour, and 
that it was from this great Sun of the Intellectual 
World that they receiv'd every Ray of their Ce- 
leſtial Light and Glory. And therefore it was 
that they caſt their Crowns before the Throne; 
the very ſame Homage that every inferior Ma 1 
ſtrate or Major of a City pays to the King, in 
livering up to him his Scepter or Mace (the In- 
f sn of his Honour, ) when he paſſes through the 
Corporation. And by this the King is acknow- 
ledg'd to be the only Foundation of all Civil 
t Hondur and Power, that is, the only viſible one, 
che higheſt Fountain of it that riſes upon Earth. 
But this is only in a Secondary Senſe, and in a 
e 


Subordinate and Derivative way. For this Foun- 

tain, has alſo its Fountain, and muſt be traced up 
tp to a higber Original, even to him by whom Kings 
reign, and Princes decree Juſtice. 
But nov if God be the true Fountain of all 
t Honour, (which 1 ſappoſe is a Principle that will 
I readily find admittance, wherever the Notion of 
- God does,) it will then follow that Creatures are 

| ; | | nn 
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his Excellency and Perfection ; no further than 
$ in ſome meaſure they repreſent God ; even as 


E further Honourable, than as they partake of 


an inferior Magiſtrate is no further honourable in 
a civil reſpect, than as he partakes of the Power, 


25 and e the Perſon of the King. That 


therefore which ſtamps any Perſon with a Cha- 
f of Dignity, and makes him truly honour- 
le, muſt be ſome real Excellence or other either 


Intellectual enen that are Knowing and 
4 Learned, are ſo far Honourable, as re ſenting 
{the Wiſdom: of God; and fo alſo thoſe that are 
| Good, Cas we ſhall further ſee by and by) are 


; Honourable, as reſembling and repreſenting the 


1 


Gy 0 reſemble God fo mann the more. Lo pon 


Goodnieſs of God, the excellent and immutable 
Order and Regularity of the Divine Will. So 


much of God as appears in any Man, or in any 
—-Creature,” '{6 much as he has of what is Divine, 


ſo far he is truly Honourable, ſo far he is ho- 


nour'd by God, and ſo far he ought to be ho- 


noured and reſpected by his Fellow Creatures. 


And the greater that Perfection is whereby any 
Perſon reſembles God, and the more he has of 


it, the greater will the Honour be which — 
redounds to him, becauſe he is thereby ſu 


| Inbering or Adhering, either Moral, Intellectual 
or Political, whereby he reſembles God, or ſome 
Perfection of the Divine Nature. Thus thoſe 
who are in Power or Authority, and are Honour- 
able, as * and partaking of the Sove- 
5 reign Regality of God z thoſe that have great 
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Good, ſome Image or Appearance of God in 


e 


+ | * 


this Account, we ſhall find it further neceſſary to 
conclude, that the more this Excellency or Per- 
fection is our own, the more Right and Property 
we have in it, the more its 7 depends 
upon the uſe of our Free Mill, 

nourable will it render the Poſſeſſors of it, and 
the greater reſpect will be due to them, becauſe 
therein they do yet more reſemble God, as re- 
preſenting not only this or that of his particular 


Perfections, but alſo in ſome ſort that general 
one of his Aſeity or Independency. © 

Theſe are the true Grounds of all that Honour - 
which is Natural and Real, which is founded in 


Reaſon and Senſe, and does not depend upon 
the arbitrary Humours and unaccountable Fancies 


of UnprincipPd Men. It a reſolves into ſome | 
reſemblance of God, ſome Participation of the 
Divine Nature, ſome , Excellence or Perfection 


that carries a Repreſentation of the Supream 


Man. That Perſon who has any thing of this, 
(as all Men have in ſome degtee or other,) is ſo 
far honourable ; and he that has moſt of it, in 


whom the Glory of the Divinity does moſt bright- - 
ly-ſhine,' in whom there is the greateſt Appear- 


ance of God, he it is that is moſt Honourable. 
Whereupon Feſ#s Chriſt being (as the Author to 


his Father's Glory, and the Expreſs Image of his 


Perſon, comes to have a right to the Greateſt and 
moſt Superlative Honour, and that even in reſpect 
of his Human Nature, 1 upon the 9 
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ill the more ho 


the Hebrews tells us, Heb. 1. 3.) the Brightneſs of | . 


— 
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of its intimate Union with, and. more Plentiful 
Participation of the Divine, is become more Ho- 
nourable than the moſt Glorious Creatures. So 
that even the Man Chriſt Jeſus is really more ho- 
nourable than the moſt Exalted Seraphim, being 
Ar ſame Apoſtle tells us,) Ver. 4. made 55 
much better than the Angels, as he has by inheritance 
obtain'd « more excellent Name than the . 

The grounds of Honour thus briefly wa 
we have in the ſame view a Diſcovery of that 
particular Right which the Good Man has to it; 
for 'tis, very certain and undeniable;that the fore- 
golbg, Meaſures are truly and highly applicable 
to him ; that he has ſuch Excellencies and Per- 
fections of Mind, as reſemble and expreſs thoſe 
of the Divine Nature; that he is in his Propor- 

dee (as the Son of God is in his, he 7s 
Ag, an Effulgency, an Ergdiation of God's Glory, 
and. xe vie de, 2 Character, an Impreſſion 
of his. Subſtance, a Living Idea and Repreſenta- 
tion of 50 ** Font Being, and that 1 
4 very Great and Em ppearance o 
in him ; which muſt 9 0 give him a more than 
ordinary Title to Honour and Reſpect. 
* "Tis true indeed there is ſomething of this in 
. as being made in the Image, and af- 
ter the Likeneſs of God ; upon whieh account it 
is, that a Meaſure of Honour is due to every. 
{ Man, according to that n the Apoſtle, 
x Pet, 2, 17. Honour all Men. There is it ſeems 
| 3 certain Reverener due to Human Nature, and 
Man as Man is Honourable, and I 
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every Man may juſtly challenge a 2 in our 
Reſpect and Eſteem. For let a Man be ot 
never ſo vile and unworthy in himſelf, his Na- 
ture will always be good and excellent, which he 
will never be able ſo to debauch or diſhonour, but 


that it will ſtill bear the Image and Superſcription | 


herwiſe | 


— ACOG EE” 


of God, (however blotted and ſtain'd 3) and 
as long as it does fo, ſome degrees of Reverence 
will be due to it. . 
But this Image of God which is 


Legible in 
every Man, is bright and ſhining in him that is 
Good ; like a Picture that not only retains ſo 
much of the Fundamental Draught, as to diſco- 
ver whom it was intended for, but whoſe Fea- 
tures are diſtinct and plain, the Proportion juſt, 
the Colours freſh, and the whole Ayr approach- 
ing to Life. The Divine Likeneſs does more emi- 
nently appear and ſhine forth with a more ſtrong 
and perpendicular Ray in a Good Man, who re- 
ſembles and repreſents God, not only as to the 
Eſſentials of his Nature, but the Order and Re- 
ctitude of it, partaking with him not only in the 


Spirituality of his Eſſence, but in that which ten- 


ders him more Divine, Lovely and Adorable, the 


Morality of his Will. This is the brighteſt fide # 
of the Divine Image, and here it is that a Good | 


en LEE larly. reſemble God, as be- 


icu 
ing renew'd in the Spirit 


w_— 


"Ol 


bir Mind, 7 ws | | 


put on the New Man, which after God is Create: 
in Rightoonſneſs and true Holineſs, Eph. 4. 23. 80 
that bs is dubly Partaker of the Divine Nature, 
and carries a Two - fold Repreſentation of his 
8 | N _— . Creator, 
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Creator, perſonates him in his Mora! as well as 
Niurural Character, and has therefore an Accu- 
mulative Title to our Reverence and en 
is worthy of Double Honour. - 
Goodneſs is indeed the beſt Patent for Honour: ; 
and there is no Man who upon a ſerious and ra- 
tional Eſtimation of things, will appear ſo truly 
Honourable as the Good Man, and that whether 
we reſpect 
Firſt, The greatneſs of the Perſe&ion he is 
els d of; or 
Secondly, His Right and Property in it, 4 
- Firſt, If we reſpect the greatneſs of the P 
Sion be is poſſeſſed of. He — les God in 
beſt and greateſt Perfection, that for which 4 God 
ſeems moſt to value himſelf, and that for which 
we moſt admire and adore God, that is his Good- 
jeſs. Neither the Spirituality, nor the Immenſi- 
ty, nor the Wiſdom, nor the Power, nor all the 
Attributes of God put together, repreſent him 
either ſo lovely or ſo gloriouſly as this ſingle one 
of his Goodneſs, as the Moral part of his Na- 
ture. _ This is his Grandeur and 1 his Glory, and 
2 which 5 pr N er to 
—— vingicate. I will male all my neſs paſs before 
thee, Exod: 33. 19. ſays he to Moſer when he de- 
ſiredl a view of his Glory, implying that his Good- 
- , neſs, was really his greateſt Glory And we do 
not find. God any where concern d to juſtiſie his 
' Wiſdom or his Power, but we find him making 
a Solemn Appeal to the Sons of; Men. concerning 
22 e and the ar of his Condut, 
3 ear 


Excellence, and that wherein the 


conclude the Good Man more truly honourable 


Birth, Quality, Fortune; or any other Pretence 
Man of Knowledge and Learning repreſents the 


Man of Authority his Regality; but the Good 
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Hear now, ſays he, O Houſe of Iſrael, is not my 
May equal ? Ezek. 18. 25. He ſeems fo jealous of 


the Equity of his Proceedings, and ſo tender (as 
it were) of his Reputation in this Point, asto be 
concern d to'convince Men of it; and one main 


end of the Day of judgment, is to give the 


World publick Satisfaction of this, which is there- 


fore calbd the Day of the Revelation of the Rigbte- 


ons Judgment of God, Rom. 2. 5. Now this be- 
ing that Perfection of God which is of = 
_ - 
particularly reſembles him, the Court of * 
muſt not take it amiſs, if upon this account we 


than any of thoſe who upon the Score of their 


aſſume that Title. All the other Sons of Honour | 
repreſent ſome lower Perfections of God, as the 


Wiſdom of God, the Man of Quality his Great- 
neſs, the Man of Strength his Power, and the 


Man repreſents the Morality of his Nature, his | 
Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs which is the Flower 


of his Perſefons, that which brings moſt Ho- 


nour and Glory to himſelf, and conſequently to 
the Man who in this part reſembles him. 
This I know runs very croſs to the common 


| Meaſures of the World, where to be reckon d a 


Man of Parts and Learning, is thought more ho 
nourable than to have the Character of Good» 


| nels and Integrity; and | accordingly when = 


3 


one, there preſently riſes in our Minds an Idea of 
great Parts or Learning, as if that were at leaſt 
| the greateſt, if not the only Worth; and upon the 
= | ſame Principle the Name of Fool is worſe reſent- 
cd chan that of Knave ; and that which only 
queſtions our Senſe, or Capacity, is thought more 
to reflect upon our Honour, than that which even 
Reproaches our Honeſty. But all this is carried 
out by meer Confidence and Aſſurance, by Num- 
her and Vote, without Reaſon or Principle; for 


| hear the Name of a Worthy Man given to any 
| 


— 


Learned; and therefore alſo a greater Right and 
Title to Honour, Not but that even in reſpect 
of real Senſe and Underſtanding, the Good Man 
might ſtand upon a level with him, ſince by the 
', wife Government of himſelf, and diſcreet Con- 
duct of his Life, he gives the beſt demonſtration 
| of Intelle&udl Light, according to that of St. 
Kr Who is « Wiſe Man, and indued with 
. edge among you, let him ſbem it out of 4 

goad Converſation, But to wave this Conſidera . 
tion at preſent, it may ſuffice to give our Goad 
Man the Preference of Honour in his Competi- 
tion with the Learned, Great, Powerful or any 
other ; that he reſembles and repreſents God ac- 

| ing to a more noble Perfection than apy of 
them do. And thus is he more honourable in 
reſpect of the greatneſs of the Perſection he is 
Secondly,” I reſpe® of his Reght and a 


« 
. 
4a 
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there is more of God in the Man that is Good 
and Virtuous, than in him that is Knowing and, 
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in it. The more there is of this in any good or 
fection a Man has, the more Honour will re- 
ound to him from it; becauſe (as was remark'd 
above,) he thereby comes to have a nearer Re- 
ſemblance of God in reſpe& of his [zdependence. - 
| Now if there be any Perfection which a Man has 
a Right and Property in, and may call his own, 
it is his Goodneſs and Virtue, as reſulting from 
the free determination of his Will, the o 


ly thing | 
either without him, or within him that he has in 
his Power. Tis true indeed a Mans Virtue 3 
not ſo his own, as to exclude the Grace of God, 
to whoſe concurrence and cooperation all our 
good Habits and Performances mult be principally 
aſcribed ; but yet tis moſt certagn that tis in ſe- 
veral reſpects much more his own, than any of 
thoſe other things upon which Men generally 
value themſelves, and expect to be reverenc'd and 
eſteem'd by others. The Goods of Fortune are 
wholly without a Man, and the Goods of the 
Body are in the worſer part of him ; and the 
Goods of the Mind though inherent in him, and 
in the better part of him too, yet they are none 
of them ſo much of and from himfelt, fo much 
in his own Power and Diſpoſal as his Goodneſs | 
2 Vin, cr are Roſa ey, — 
they inherit Nobility. ; and a emper of 
the Blood and Spirits, Boe 2 happy Contexture | 
of the Brain, makes them Witty and Tngenious 3 
but they are Virtuous by Choice, and Goodneſs is 
of. their own acquiring, and depends all the 
way upon the free determination of their own 
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Wills. In which reſpe& Good Men have a new 
and peculiar Title to Honour, in as much as 
they repreſent not only a greater Perfection of 
God, uz. his Goodneſs, but in a, more perfect 
and excellent Manner, ſuch as in fome Meaſure 
expreſſes the [ndependency of the Divine Nature. 
Indeed upon the whole matter, a good Man 
is the greateſt Repreſentative of God upon Earth; 
be repreſents the beſt and greateſt of his Perfe- 
ions, and after the moſt Divine way and man- 
ner. He is Poſſeſſed of the greateſt Good, and 

he has it in ſome Meaſure from Himſelf, and may 
truly call it his own, it being partly owing to 
the good uſe he has made of his Natural Pow- 
ers. His Body is a Living Temple of the Holy 
—Ghoſt, and his Soul a reaſoning Image of the 

whole Trinity ; and both together make up a 
"Bleſſed Member of Chriſt, and an Habitation of 
Cod throngh the Spirit, Eph. 2. 22. For God 
properly dwells in.a Good Man, and a Good 
Man has alſo his Dwelling in God; according to 
that of St. John, He tibet Hwelleth in Charity, dwel- 
leth in God, and God in him. He is indeed the 
"moſt Glorious Temple that the Divinity has next 
to the Sacred Humanity of Jeſus Chriſt ; the Di- 
wine Sbecinab reſts upon him, and the Glory of 
God ſhines forth in him, as it did of old in the 
' | Jewiſh Tabernacle. ' And as God dwells in him, 
ſo he loves him, and delights in him, and in him 
only. For tis neither Greatneſs nor Wealth, Wit 

not Learnihg, nor any thing of meer Human 
Extraction, that can recommend us to God, or 


SERt 1 ; make 
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make us amiable or honourable in his Eyes. Theſe 
things indeed are all in all with the World, but 
they are of no account with him; God regards | 
nothing in us but his own Image, which confiſts 
| in. Righteouſneſs and true Holineſs, and this he 
can find no where upon Earth, but in a Good 
Man; and there he finds it, loves it, and honours 
it. For the good Man follows the Will, and 
conforms to the Order of God, the frame of his 
Mind is rightly diſpoſed, and the Strings of his 
Soul well in Tune ; that which is the Meaſure 
of the Divine Will, is the Rule alſo of his Eſſen- 
tial Order and Juſtice, he wills that which is ſim- 
* ply and abſolutely beſt, without being ſway d by 
any by,private, or ſelf-regards ; is above all little 
ſneaking Deſigus or unworthy Projectings ;3 is 
indued with a Spirit of Univerſal Love, ſeeks the 
good of all Mankind, and heartily rejoyces in the 
Welfare of every Creature, Men may talk of 
- Gallantry, Bravery and Honour, and ſuch like 
Romantick Worthineſs, but when all's done, 
Goodneſs is the moſt generous and noble thing 
in the World; and could we but ſee into the 
Breaſt of him that has it, we ſhould need no fur- 
ther Argument to recommend him to our Eſteem, ' 
the very Idea of his Excellence, (like that of Vir- 
tue it (elf,) would extort from us the greateſt Ve- 
neration for him: Thus it would be if the inſide 
of a Good Man were laid open, Si his Oculis, 
&c. But as the cauſe now ſtands, tis eaſier to 
| demonſtrate that eminentRight which good Men 
| have to Honour, than to perſuade a ſtupid and 


| 


In 


* aye World, that is influenc'd only by 
ſenſible Appearances, to treat them with that Re- 
verence and Reſpe& which they juſtly deſerve : 
Which leads me to confider 
2. That Contempt which they do really meet with. 
| Defpiſed and Rejected of Men, which was one 
- of the moſt diſtinguiſhing CharaQers of the Son 
of God, is and always will be-in ſome meaſure 


ſter this part of his Croſs, whatever other Porti- 
on of it they have the Fortune to eſcape. The 
never will be on this fide the Millennium, ) but 
that Wicked Men had always by much the Ma- 
jority on their ſide ; and they are eaſily tempted 
8 deſpiſe thoſe whom they can fo eaſily out · vate, 
and a they are withal reſolv'd never to imvi- 
tate. They are all inaged in an oppoſite Party, 
and have eſpouſed a contrary cauſe, and ſo are 


them to whoſe Order they will not be brought 
over, and as far as they can to render them Con- 
| temptible. The Principle upon which they act, 

makes it their Intereſt ſo to do, and they of all 
Men are the moſt conſiſtent with their Principles: 
Whence tis that the Children of this World are 
in their Generation Wiſer than the Children of 
Lght. So that upon grounds of common Pro- 
bability, a Good Man can hardly expect any other 
Treatment from the Hands of Ill Men than Scorn 
and Contempt: And accordingly 'tis what he 
1418 a | gene- 
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the Lot and Portion of all his Diſciples and Fol- 
lowers, who muſt bear and carry after their Ma- 


World was never yet ſo good, (and I'm afraid 


obliged in their on Juſtification, to deſpiſe 
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generally meets with. But this being matter of 
Faq, can be directly proved by no other Argu- 
ment than Obſeryation and Experience, which - 
truly is ſo well furniſhed with inſtances of this 
nature, that there needs no other. For certainly 
that Man muſt either have been a great Stranger 
to the World, or have been very happy in the 
fortune of his Company, who ſhall: need to be 
told of the Contempt and Difſ-reſpet& (not to 
ſay any thing of groſſer Abuſes and Indignities) 
that the Good Man meets with abroad as his or- 
dinary Entertainment. That his Awful Senſe of, 
God is reproached as Cowardice; that his Piety 
and Devotion towards him, goes for Softneſs ; 
that his Conſcientious Strictneſs, is term'd Pre- 
ciſeneſs; that his Honeſty and Sincerity is from 
want of Parts, and becauſe he underſtands not | 
Men; that his Temperance is Unſociableneſs; 
his Quietneſs and Inoffenſiveneſs, Lowneſs of 
Spirit ; his Gravity, Pride and Moroſeneſs of 
Humour: In a Word, that all his good Qualities 
are Miſconſtrued and Nick named, and the Good 
Man himſelf all over Vilified and Ridiculet. 

The truth is, He and Religion are the TW 
Subjects in Reſerve for Drollery ind Divertiſe- | 
ment to molt lewd Companies, the laſt Refuge 
of exhauſted Humour, and of a ſpent Invention; 
when their Fancy flags, and the Vein of their 
Wit and Mirth runs low, when their Sleepy © | 


rits want a Provocetive, and the Glaſs and their 
Jollity are both at a ſtand, then at a dead lift 
comes in Religion, or ſome Good Man or on 
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(and if one of the Sacred Character, ſo much 
the better,) to quicken their drooping Mirth, 
1 and to ſet a ne edge upon their Wit; and then 
their Imagination teems and ferments afreſh, and 
the Men are awake and alive again. Theſe things 
are ſo netorious and 2 that they 
need more to be lamented and reform'd than to 
be proved ; and therefore I ſhall beſtow upon 
- Shia: part only this further Remark, that there is 
| one thing that mightily argues both the Reality 
and the Greatneſs of that Contempt which is 
uſually caſt upon Good Men, as being the deplo- 
rable Effect and Conſequence of it, and that is, 
(who would ever imagin it?) the ſhame of doing 
well. Strange I confeſs it is, that Men ſhould be 
aſhamed of that which is the greateſt Perfection 
pf their Beings, and the true Glory of their Na- 
tures; and yet ſo it falls out, there is many a 
Man who has an excellent Temper of Spirit,v 
Pious Reliſhes of God, and whoſe Heart ſtands 
very well diſpoſed to Religion ; nay, he is very 
full of it, and would fain give it vent, and im- 
burthen himſelf of it in and pious Diſ- 
courſe, but-he is aſhamed, but he, dares not, for 
fear of appearing Singular- and out of Faſhion, 
Odd and Ridiculous, of being thought Guilty of 
Devotion; and therefore (as one that was under 
2 like Paſſion confeſſes of himſelf,) he holds 
his Tongue and 1 nothing be keeps Silence, yea, 
| 2 om good Vang at the ſame time it 
be Pain and Grief Now tho? this is not 
| * al to be T in him. its who by _ 
3 
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their Shamefacedneſs and Backwardneſs to o n 


and acknowledge their Character and Profeſſion, 
do too much Honour and Countenance to the 
Cenſures of Ill Men; yet this is a plain Argu- 


ment of the Truth of what we are now Diſcour- 


ſing, a convincing ſign of that general Scorn and 


Contempt which the profeſſion and appearance 


of Goodneſs expoſes Men to, as being the un- 
happy conſequence of that Contempt. For why 


is it that Good Men are aſhamed to expreſs that 


outwardly, which inwardly they ſo much admire 


and approve,and to appear as Religious as indeed 


they are, but becauſe of that Ignominy and Con- 


tempt which ordinarily inſues upon ſach an Ap- 
pearance? As a Man would be aſhamed to go 


Abroad in an Old-faſhion*d Habit, though never 
ſo Rich and Good, and to his own likeing, for 
fear of being ſtared upon, and laugh'd at. And 


this truly is the hard caſe of Good Men ; the 


World is grown ſo corrupt, and Goodneſs has 
ſo few Friends in it, that Good Men are fain to 
hide and conceal the rich Attire and precious 
Furniture of their Minds, and to wear à Diſgniſe 
over it, for fear if they ſhould appear in their 
own Native Dreſs, thæy ſhould draw: upon them 
the Eyes and the Laughter of the Rabble, who 
would take them for Fools and Anti er. By 
what Reaſonings and Conſiderations, our Good 


Man may be aſſiſted to deſpiſe and overlook this 


abſurd and unworthy Treatment, has been al- 
ready ſuggeſted in the entrance of this Diſ- 
& ; u will be time now to conſider oy 
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3. The heinows Injuſtice and Impiety of al ſuch 
Contempt. The grounds of this are ſufficiently 
laid already in what we have diſcours'd upon the 
Firſt Head, concerning that Honour and Reve- 
{| rence which is due to Good Men. For if Good 
Men are really fo honourable and worthy of re- 
ſpect, as is there repreſented, then it muſt needs 
follow, that tis a very great piece of Injuſtice 
and Impiety to deſpiſe them. It is ſo indeed to 
deſpiſe any Man, for all Men are in ſome mea- 
ſure honourable, as far as they repreſent him, 
ho is the Fountain of all Honour, and no Man 
aabſolutely to be deſpiſed ; and therefore ſays 
| Solomon, He that is vid of Wiſdom defpiſes his 
i Neighbour,” Prov. 11. 12. Whatever therefore the 
Witty: Men of the Age may think, tis no great 
ſigu of Wiſdom in the Judgment of him who was 
fo great a Maſter of it, to deſpiſe any Man. But 
to defpiſe a Good Man, one that of all Men bas 
the beſt and moſt unqueſtionable Right and Title 
to Honour is the moſt unprincipled piece of Folly, 
the groſſeſt - Injuſtice, the moſt Colourleſs and 
| s Impiety imaginable. ' There is no- 
I thing in the whole Univerſe truly contemptible 
but an Ill Man, nor he any further than as he 
declines from that great and fundamental meaſure 
of Honour. the Image and Reſemblance of God; 
and ſo far indeed there is no one degree of Con- 
' | tempt but what is juſtly due to him. If there- 
fore Wicked Men are for deſpiſing, if they muſt 
needs exerciſe their corn and Contempt, let it 
- — be upon #hewſelves, the only deſpicable . I 


the Creation. But to deſpiſe Good Men, thoſe 
who are worthy of the greateſt Honour and Re- 
verence, thoſe whom God himſelf moſt honours, 
and in whom is the greateſt Appearance of his 
Divinity, thoſe who repreſent him in his beſt and 
nobleſt Perfections, who are Partakers of his 
Divine Nature, Members of his Son, Temples of 
his Spirit, and Heirs of his Eternal Kingdom ; 
what an Injuſtice, what an Impiety mult this be 
God has but one particular Repreſentative upon 
Earth, fince the Aſſumption of his Son, and ſhall 
that be ſingled out by Wicked and Diſſolute Men 
to be the ſubject of their Deriſion and Con- 


tempt ? £ | 
The Scriptur hes notice. of 2 9.07009 Js 
religious SymptoW{ in Alichal, x Chron. 15. 29. 


that ſhe deſpiſed David in her Heart, when ſhe 


ſaw him by way of Feſtival Solemnity, Dancing 


and Playing. before the Ark of God ; and if in 
this ſhe is ſuppoſed to have betrayed great Levity | 


and Prophaneneſs of Spirit, much more would 


ſhe have done ſo, if ſhe had deſpiſed him, when 
he was ingaged in an immediate act of Religion, 
when he was upon his Knees at Prayers, and 
tuning his Harp and Himſelf to a Devotional 

Hymn or Hallelujah. Tis 


to God, and carries in any degree the face of 


think it a very unjuſtifiable- Practice to ridicule 
or make a Mockery of what the moſt miſtaken 
. Sf of Men calls Divine Worſhip ) but to make 


- 


Tis great Profaneneſs to 
deſpiſe any thing that never ſo remotely. relates 
Religion; (upon which account by the way, 1 
. 


( 


| 
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light of that wherein the Honour of God is 
more immediately concern d, to undervalue pure 
and undefiled Religion, to mock at Righte- 
ouſneſs and true Holineſs, to ridicule that glori- 
ous Image and Life of God ypon Earth, which 
i | the Angels adore in Heaven; what Impiety can 

be compared with this? It muſt be a great Affront 


| to the Infinite Majeſty of God, to deſpiſe any 
part of the Natural Creation, 0 there being no- 
thing in it but what is form'd according to the 
Living Exemplars of the Eternal and uncreated 
| Wiſdom, who is the Idea of all the Creatures) 
but to deſpiſe the Supernatural Product of his 
| Spirit, the Workmanſhip of his Grace, the moſt 
Divine Image of his Son; Wet an Indignity 
muſt this be to him] what an MWominable, I had 
almoſt ſaid Urpardonable Offence againſt him! 
How nearly is his Majeſty and Honour concern'd 
in it! and how ſeverely do we think will he fit 
in judgment againſt it in the great Day of Di- 
ſtinction and Recompence, when he ſhall be 
gloriſſed in his Saints, and upon his Enemies, par- 
ticularly thoſe his bold and impudent Adverſa- 
2 who ate De i them that are gef? 
eholt then ye % and wonder and periſh 
in that great * lat Day of Deciſion, Lok 
Religion and Piety ſhall be publickly honour 
and-rewarded, and: the Righteous ſball ſtand in 
E Boldneſs before the Face of ſuch as have 
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afflicted: him, and made no account of him or 

his Labours. And when the Wicked repenting 

en ii for Anguiſh- of, Spirit, ſhall e 5 
wit 
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within themſelves, this was he whom we had 
ſometimes in Deriſion, and a Proverb of Re- 
proach: We Fools accounted his Life Madneſs, 
and his End to be without Honour. But how is 
he number'd among the Children of God, and 
his Lot is among the Saints! The Scene is now 
ſtrangely alter d, and the ſtate of things revers'd 
and turned upſide down. Virtue that was before 
deſpiſed, is now the only thing in Credit and 
Honour, and that dares lift up its Head; and 
Vice that was before applauded, flatter'd and 
courted and feared, now ſneaks and trembles, and 
inherits Eternal Shame and Confufion, Conſider 
this, ye that forget- God, and deſpiſe his Wor- 
ſhip, and thoſe that ſerve him, and that are fo 
dear to him, and turn your Contempt into Ho- 
nour and Eſteem ; for how meanly ſoever you 
may think of Good Men, God in the mean white * 
has another notion of them; and know this, that | 
you cannot think ſo meanly of them, as God 


thinks of you, and as you will one Day think of! 
your ſelves. In the mean time conſider what 


; 


your Judge ſays, Take heed that ye deſpiſe not one 


of theſe little ones ;, for I ſay unto you, that in Hea- | 


____ 


ven their Angels do always behold the Face of my 
Father which is in Heaven, Mat. 18. 10. : 
| The Reſult then of the whole is this, that we 
endeavour to judge of things, not according to 
Popular Meaſures, but according to true and juſt 
Ideas, and render to Good Men that Honour and 
Reverence which is due to that glorious Image 
of God which ſhines in them, and have.a care of 
R * treat- 


. 
* 
n „ —.. 
* 
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regtip any Man with Scorn and Contempt, leſt 

t ſhould happen to light upon a Good Man; 
but moſt of all how we deſpiſe them whom we 
know to be Good ; Whom we ought to Love, 
Reverence and Eſteem, and for whom we ought 


| to Praiſe and Glorify God, to whom be Oy 
henceforth and for ever. Amen, 


e ” - SI on TS Ew — 
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4 Diſewoſe of of the ſonal ways 
whereby God e wad 160 to 
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$ Doth not wiſdom cry ? and underſtanding put forth 


ber voice ? 

Dato jou, 3 I al, and my voice is to the 
font of gr 

0 Je ſtaple, eee vines, and je fol b 
30 of an underit ending heart. 


wa 2 Man. ſhall ſerioufly confi der and 


compare the vaſtly different States of the 

o Worlds, the Natural and the Moral, how 
8 and full of Order the Natural is, where 
the Laws of Motion are not more excellent — 
* than the Execution of them is 


d erac; where Bogjes of all manner LES Aus 


Figures 
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Figures and Contextures move not only regu- 
larly and orderly, ſo as to contribute to the 
Beauty and Perfection of the Univerſe, but alſs 
with the greateſt Uniformity and Agreement 
imaginable, the Communication of Motion be- 
ing always the ſame in the like Accidents and 
Rencounters of Bodies all the World over; I ſay, 
when a Man ſhall conſider this, and at the ſame 
time ſhall reflect upon the State of the Moral 
World, how all over irregular and diforderly 
this is, how corrupt the Wills and Practices of 
Men are, how little the ſacred Rules of Morality 
are obſerv'd, which are yet as neceſſary to the 
well being of Society, as the Laws of Motion Are 
to. the Order of Nature. And withal how vari- 
ous and diſuniform this irregular Motion of Hu- 
man Will is, every Man almoſt ſetting up - fot 
himſelf, and directing his Coutſe a ſeveral way, 
acting upon a different Principle, and for. a diffe- 
rent End, ſo that there ſeems to be ſcarce an 
other Agreement in their Motions but the cromrmon | 
Diſorder of them ; ſuch a Conſideration as this 
would almoſt tempt one to think, that either 
theſe two Worlds had not one and the fame Au- 
thor, or at leaſt that he was a very partial and 
unequal Parent, that he ſet a greater Value upon 
the Natural than upon the Moral World, and 
had more regard for the Orderly Motion of 
Bodies, than for the Regular Love of Spirits: 
Thus indeed a Man would be — — imã- 
gin, that ſhould only conſider the different States 
of theſe two Worlds in themſelves, without pro- 
er | O 2 | teeding 


* 
- 
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ceeding to enquire into God's Diſpenſations to- 


wards them, and how far he has intereſs'd him- 


felt in the Conduct and Regulation of their re- 
ſpective Motions. But by that time this is well 
look d into and conſider'd, there will appear ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for the laying down that Prejudice 
which upon the other Conſideration he took up, 


ſiufficient to convince him that God is not ſuch a 


partial and unequal Parent as at firſt he was apt 


; 


j 


to imagin, but that he is no leſs: concern'd for 


the Order of the Mora! World, than for that of 


the Natural, and has taken as much care (as far 
as the Capacity of the Subject would allow) for 
the Regulation of the former, as for that of the 
latter. That he has applied himſelf to both in 


a Meaſure proportionable to their Natures, and 


has been aſſiſtant to them as far as they were ca- 


| 2 3 That he has made all proviſion imagina- 


e both for the Diſcovery of his Will, and for 


enforcing Conformity to it, and that there has 
been nothing wantipg on God's part towards the 
moſt perfect Regulation of the Moral World, 


Aud Underſtanding put forth her Voice & 
Oe Simple, underſfland W iſdom, and je 


notwithſtanding that great and general Diſorder 


it is now under. For, Does not Wiſdom 


Dat 


you, O Men, 1 call, my Voice is to the Sons - $1.90 
ools be 


of an underflanding Heart. | 
The Words are already divided, and ſtand: in 
2- poſture fit for Diſcourſe ; for in the firſt Verſe 


we have a ſolemn Declaration or Admonition of 


the Divine , the Eternal and Subſtantial 


Fs * 3 


Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom of God, Doth not Wiſdom cry? And 
Onderſtending put forth ber Loice? In the ſecond 
we have the Perſons to whom this Admonition 
is directed: — 2 O Men, I call, my Voice 
is to the Sons of Men. In the third Verſe we 
have the Matter of this ſolemn Admonition : 0 
ye Simple, underſtand Wiſdom, and ye Fools, be 
ye of an underſtanding Heart. Theſe are the Parts 
into which the Words are naturally laid ouʒt; 
but not loving to clog my Diſcourſe with 'unne- 
ceſſary Diviſions, I ſhall caſt the two firſt into one, 
r eum 
1. An Admonition or Addreſs of the Eternal 
Wiſdom to the World, or to Mankind. 

2. The Matter of this Addreſs. | 
3. The great Concern that lies upon the World 
9 to and comply with this Divine Ad- 

re 2 54 . ek * , . 189 7 
Ihe firſt thing we have here to conſider is, an 
Admonition or Addreſs of the Eternal Wiſdom 
to the World. I ſay of the Eternal Wiſdom, for 
that no other can be meant by (Wiſdom) in this 
place, than the ſubſtantial and eſſential Wiſdom 
of God, the Divine ν, the ſecond Perſon of 
- the Trinity, who is the true intelligible World, 

and in whom is both the Life and the Light of ali 
Spirits, muſt needs appear fo unqueſtionably evi- 
dent to any one that ſhall but glance over the Co- 
herence of this Chapter, that I may well be allow'd 
to take it for granted, and proceed upon it as a 
Suppoſttion. This Eternal and uncreated Wiſdom | 
who. is the great Luminary of the whole Intel- 


CC 


3 
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lectual World, the Wiſdom of his Father, aud 
the Light of Men, by whom, as the Author to 


| 


time to be made Fleſh, and to take upon him hu- 


the Hebrews tells us, God made the Worlds, and 
by whom he upholds and ſuſtains all things. This 
ſame Eternal Wiſdom I ſay. being in proceſs of 


man Nature, has all along upon the proſpect as 


ijt were of that near Alliance he was to contract 


with us, ſnewn a particular regard for the Chil- 
chen of Men, and applied himſelf to them in a 


various manner for their Diſcipline and Inſtfu- 


ion throughout the ſeveral Ages of the World. 


And indeed who ſo proper for this Office, as he 


Who was in the Eternal Syſem of the Divine 
Counſel to be the Repairer and Reſtorer of Hu- 


man Nature, the Reconciler and Mediator between 


God and Man, and the great Teacher and Pro- 


phet of the World, and who withal was to be 


the King and Head of the Church, and the Judge 


of. ian and Angels, in whoſe Hands the whoſe - 
Adminiſtration of Providence is lodged, and by 
hom Od now governs as at firſt he zyade all 


1 ing Who fo. fit. to admoniſh and inform the 


Worſch as he by whom it was firſt made, and af- 
terwards repair*d, and upon whoſe Shoulders (as 


_ | the Prophet tell us; 3/a. 9. 6.) the Government 


al it is to reſt. 


x 


For tis to be confider'd, that this Addrefsof 


Wiſdom to the World is one Inſtance or Part of 


Divine Prowidence,. of that paternal Care and 
Concern which God has for the Works of his 


Hands; which is ſeen partly in preſcribing Laws: 
5 s 991 5 j ' 2 . g xy ot of 
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of Motion jo the materia World, and — 2 
ting thoſe Laws ; partly in ordering iſpo- g 
ling the Events of the Moral World, in govern- 2 


ng and controuling the Wills, Counſels, and 
Actions of Men, in ſetting Bounds to their Wick- 


edneſs, ſaying, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no 
ferther, in bringing Good out of Evil, and the 


Action for the Conduct and Regulation of human 
Life, and in admoniſhing and ſtirring up the 
Hearts and Wills of Men to a due Conformity 
with thoſe Laws. In ſpeaking and making appli- 


cation to the rational World, both by telling Men 


what is their Duty, and by admoniſhing them to, 
do it; by pointing out to them the Path of Life 
and Happineſs, and by quickening and putting 
them forward to walk in it. Theſe. two kft are 
the principal and moſt excellent Parts of Divine 
Providence, it ring a thing of more difficulty to 
govern a Rational than a Material World, and 
withal of greater Conſequence that it ſhould be 


govern'd. And the laſt of all is the moſt prin- 


cipal of the latter two, it being of greater Con- 


| ſequence yet, that the Rational World ſhould be 


overn'd as to its AGions as relate to à future 


tate, upon which an Eternity depends, than as 


to its Eventr and Occurrences which concern only 
the preſent” Political State of things. And ac- 
cordingly the Eternal Wiſdom of God. by whom 
the World is govern'd; and the great Wheel of 
Providence turn'd round, has all along, and does 
ſkill make this his particular Concern, to addreſs 
| „ his 


like: And partly in giving Laws and Rules of 
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his Voice to the Sons of Men, to teach and di- 
rect, to admoniſ and exhort them in the ways 
of Righteouſneſs and Peace, that ſo they may 
f- live well here, and happily for ever. 
Various are the Ways and Manners whereby 
God ſpeaks and addreſſes himſelf to Man, as I 
ſhall endeayour to repreſent in the proceſs of this 
Diſcourſe z but in the mean time we may here 
pauſe a while. and refle& how different the Me- 
thod is which God uſes towards the National, 
from that which he uſes towards the, Material 
World. In the Material World God has not only 
| fix'd and preſcrib'd certain Laws of Motion, ac- 
cording to which the Courſe of Nature ſhall pro- 
ceed, but is himſelf the ſole and immediate Exe- 
{ ctor of thoſe” Laws. For the Matter being a 
dead thoughtleſs thing, that has not Power ſo 
much as to move it ſelf; much leſs to move it 
felf regularly and in a way of Order, nor Capa- 
city to underſtand or take notice of any external 
Rules or Las of Motion that ſhould be preſcrib'd 
to it, it would not have been ſufficient for God 
to have tſtabliſh'd Laws of Motion, though ne- 
ver ſo perfect, unleſs he had alſo undertaken the 
Execution of thoſe Laus which he has ſet himſelf 
in the Government of Nature. I ſay ſet himſelf, 
| for to' ſpeak properly, God does not preſcribe 
Laws of Motion to Matter (for to what purpoſe 


| derſtand any) but to bimſelf in the Government 
| bf Matter. Tis to himſelf that he has fer theſe 
Laws, and *tis by himſelf too that they are o 

F 4. +50 3h : " We ak Th. 5% 3 12 1 cu . 
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ſhould he give a Law to that which cannot un- | 
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cuted. God. does here both preſcribe and execute 


at once; for *tis he alone that produces and re- 


gulates all 'the Motions of. Matter, which of it 


that it cannot move at all. 


Thus God deals with the World of Bodies, but 


thus he does not deal with the World of Spiri te. 
He does not here himſelf execute the Laws of 
Love, as he does there himſelf execute the Laws 
of Motion As he immediately produces, ſo he 
immediately regulates the Motion of Bodies ; 
but he contents himſelf to preſcribe Laws, to 
make Rational Applications, to ſpeak to Spirits. 


He ſpeaks to them, becauſe they are Rational, 


and can underſtand what he ſays, and he does 
but ſpeak to them becauſe they are free. God 
does not uſe any Violence towards them, or lay 
any Conſtraint upon them; he will be loved 
with a Love of Choice and with a Love of Rea- 


ſon, with a Love worthy of him, and with a 


Love worthy of them. For God always treats 
with his Creatures in a way that is proportio- 
nate to their Natures, and accordingly having 
denied the Power of Thinking to Bodies, he 
himſelf thinks for- them, and with his own im- 
mediate Hand conducts and orders all their Mo- 
tions ; but having indned Spirits with Under- 
ſtanding and Will, made them rational and free 


Agents, he treats with them in a rational way, by 


laying down to them Laws and Precepts, and by 
| ſetting before them rational Motives and Induce- 
OP 3 — ments 


ſelf is ſo far from being able to move regularly, 


% 


2 D !iſcarſer ubs Vol. Il 
ments to Obedience. And this is che Method he 
uſes towards Man, to whom as a rational Crea- 
fire ts addreſſes himſelf in. a rational way, ſet - 
ting before him Good' and Evil, Life and Death, 
his Duty and the Conſequence of doing or 

of doing it. And tho?, as being a Creature of 

4 compounded Nature, the Laws of Motion are 
mmediately and forceably executed upon one 

part of him, his Body, yet God does not thus 
execute the Laws of Love upon his Spiritual part; 
| ho, he deals with that after another manner 3 
hers Viſdom cries, and N forth her 


Poi, he makes rational Applications and Ad- 


* to bin He ſpeaks to him within, and he fpeaks 


* 
* ” 
. 
* 2 
—— 
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creſſes to this part, he peaks to the Soul. 
This he does ſeveral Ways, and in ſeveral 
Manners, and by ſeveral Inſtruments, Man has 
not mote Capacities and Poſſibilities of receiving 
the Addreſſes of God, than God has Ways of 
 addrefling himſelf to him. He ſpeaks to him 
fee ing, and he ſpeaks to him waking; he ſpeaks 
fo in Company, and he ſpeaks to bim in So- 
lirade z he ſpeaks to his Senſes, and he ſpeaks to 
Bis Underftanding be ſpeaks to him by Com- 
mands, and Promises, by Threatnings, by Exhor- 
rations, hy Admonitions, by Reproofs ; nay, (ſo 


oy is fie pleas d to deſcend in his Treaty with 


i us) even: by Expoſtulations, and Beſeechings, 
h wall ze dye 2 He is ſo concern'd to ſpeed in 
05 Addreſs, that he becomes a Supplicant to his 
Creature, and courts the Workmanſhip of his 


to him without Within by the Dictates of Rea- 


 « 


ſon, 
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ſon, by the Light of inward Truth, and by the 
ſecret Whiſpers of his Spirit : Without, by the 
vilible Frame and Order of the Creation, w 

not only the Heavens declare the Gloty of God, 
and the Firmament ſhews his Handy-Work, but 
even the meaneſt Inſect reads him a Lecture of 


1 ak 


Divinity, and Preaches to him a Sermon of Ado-t 


ration and Devotion. By the various Diſpenſa- 


tions of Providence, by all the Events and Ac- 


cidents that happen in the World, by his judg- 

. and r. — E e 55 
is Frowns, by Proſperity an erſity, 
the good Examples of good Men Men, and by the| 

Puniſhments of bad Men, by the Hiſtories c r. f 


mer times, and by the 'preſent Tranſactions o 
lis own, by the Relations of others, and by his 
own Experiences, by the ordinary Revolutions 
of Natute, and by the extraordinary Appearan- 
ces, by the Growth of Perfection, anti Decay of 
natural Bodies, and by Moe feveral Tft fo 0 
Periods of his own, unger and Thirſt, b 
Sickneſs and Death, by Nas Bills of Mortality, "iP 
by the Pomp of Pay by Graves and VMonu- 
ments, Epitzphs and Eſcutcheons, and by the 
Mourners that go abont the Streets, by every 
Clock that he hears ſtrike, by every Bell that he 
hears ring, by the good Counfels and Admoni- 
tions of Friends, by the reading of good Books, 
and by the hearing of good Sermons, but chiefly 
by the expreſs Revelation of his Divine Will in 


— 


the Holy Seriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment: By * and by the Prophets, by One 
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and by his Apoſtles, by the Law and by the 
©: This laſt is the moſt evident and remarkable 
way of God's ſpeaking and addreſſing himſel to 
Mankind. Hefe it is that Viſdom does moſt pro- 
perly and - emphatically cry, and Underſtanding 
pit forth her Voice. For here the Eternal and 
, Subſtantial Wiſdom that is our true intelligible - 
Light, that enlightens every Man that comes 
into the World in the ſecret Receſs of his Rea- 
ſon, in Condeſcention to Man who is now 
| wholly become ſenfible and carnal, puts on Fleſh, 
and makes himſelf as it were a Fi goo Light, 
| inſtructing us and addreſſing himſelf to us after 
a ſenſible manner, by Miracles, by wholſom Diſ- 
courſes, by Parables, by familiar Similitudes and 
Compariſons, and by. the moſt prevailing and 
j effeftual Sermon of a bright and ſhining Exam—- 
ple. And indeed the Incarnation and Revelati- 
on of the Son of God with the whole Courſe of 
his Life and Doctrine, and his myſterious Un- 
dertaking for. us in that amazing and aſtoniſhing 
Work of our Redemption by his own Death and 
Paſſion, is ſuch a loud Call, ſuch an awakening 
Alarm, ſuch a mighty, ſuch a powerful, and 


withal ſuch a ſtanding Addreſs from God to the 


World, that one would think it ſhould not fail 
of urige ſome very conſiderable Influence upon 
it, but ſhould produce a great and wonderful 
Change in the Lives and Manners of Men. For 

8 hereby God does moſt convincingly and ſen- 
ſibly aſſure us that he loves the May, fo he — 

f . With 
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with no leſs evidence aſcertain us, by what he 
has laid upon his own Son,that he will not ſpare 
the impenitent Sinner; who therefore having no 
Benefit by the Redemption of Chriſt, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have the whole weight of God's Diſ- 


pleaſure fall upon him, and receive the full ſtroke 
of his Juſtice, if no Mediator had interpos'd. 
Only his Condition will in one reſpect be much 
worſe than ſo, as having neglected ſuch a dear 
and wonderful Capacity, and Poſſibility of Sal- 
vation, and (in the Phraſe of the Author ts the 
Hebrews, Heb. 10. 29.) trodden under Foot the 
Son of God, and counted the Blood of the Co- 
venant an unholy thing, and done in deſpight 
of the Spirit of Grace. Which Words tho? more 
immediately relating to Revolters and Apoſtates 
from the Chriſtian Faith, do yet truly concern, 
and are very applicable to all :mpenient Chriſtians 
who neglect to cloſe with thoſe eaſie terms of 
Salvation which are offer'd them in the Goſpel 
of Chriſt. .. Theſe do truly tread under Foot the 
Son of God, and count the Blood of the Cove- 
nant an unholy thing, and do great deſpight to 
the Spirit of Grace. Upon which Conſideration, 
as we cannot but wonder that the Goſpel has no 
better effect, ſo we cannot but conclude that 
Chriſtianity will be a very ſore Judgment to thoſe: 
to whom it does not prove a Mercy ; and that of 
all the ſorts of Men in the World, none will 
have ſuch a terrible Account to make at the laſt! 
Day, as ill living Chriſtians, © 2 
And thus have I run through the more vor 
: | 0 an 
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and ordinary ways whereby God addreſſes him- 

ſelf to Mankind; which becauſe they lie more 
oꝓpen and expoſed to view, I content my ſelf only 
to point out as I go along, But there are yet 
| ather-yepy copliderable ways of God's ſpeaking 
" and applying himſelf to Man, which hecauſe leſs 

obſerv'd and conſider d, do the more need to be 


' . ' Fpaken ta, and to be more particularly inſiſted 


upon. I therefore further conſider that God 
_ Tpeaketh and addreſſes himſelf to Man, 
1. By the natural. and wecefſary Order aud Con- 
nexiam of things. I do here firſt of all ſuppofe 
(what conſtant experience Witneſſes, and what, I 
* preſume no Man will deny.) that there is a Con- 
tiexion between ſome certain Actions, and ſome 
certain Conſequences ;; that ſame Actions are at- 
[tended with good Conſequences, and ſome with 
bad ones, that ſome do tend to the Happineſs, and 
me to the Unhappineſs of Man, both as to his 
Private, and as to his Publick Capacity. I ſup- 
_ * pale again Secondly, that this Connexion is not 
oſitive and Arbitrary,but Natural and Neceſſary; 
that it is founded upon the Nature and Conſtitu- 
tion of things, upon the Syſteme of the Natural 
and Moral World, that is (to expreſs my ſelf. 
more clearly,) that the World being conſtituted 
as it is, and the Nature and Condition of Man 
2 . in hy Foes 
it is, it is the natural and neceſſary Reſult of ſuch 
| a Complex: Conflitution of things, that ſome certain 
Actions ſhould make for the well-beirig,and ſome 
or the lb being of Man. I ſuppoſe therefore 


that 


* 


ſo qualify'd and Circumſtantiated as 


| becauſe of the good or bad Conſequences that do 
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that Human Actions do operate Phyſically, and 
in a way of Natural Caſualty, and that Happi- 
neſs or Miſery are the natural and proper Effects 
of them; and that conſidering the preſent Sy- 
ſteme of things, ſome Acłionr do as natural 
tend to the order or diſorder of the Moral Wor 
as ſome Motions do to the order or diſorder of 
the Natural World. This is the great and only 
Bottom of Morality, and that which . lays a 
Ground for all the Natural Diſtinction that is 
betwen Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice, thoſe 
Actions being called Good which are naturally 
productive of Good, and thoſe Evil which are 
as naturally productive of Evil: By which ac- 
count of Good and Evil, it is ſuppoſed both 
that there is ſuch a Connexion between ſich 
Actions and ſuch Conſequences z and withal that 
this Connexion is Natural and Neceſſary, —* 
ſounded upon the Nature and Conſtitution 
things. Now tho? this be a ſufficient Reaſon, 
why we ſhould do ſome Actions and avoid others, 


naturally attend them, yet hitherto Gad is not 
ſuppoſed to ſpeał to us ; nor is the Practice or 
Omiſſion of theſe Actions ſuppoſed as yet to be 
bound upon us as a Lam by ay Dechration of | 
his Will. They are indeed in themſelves highly 
reaſonable to be done or avoided, in regard of 
their reſpe&ive Conſequences, and ſo very fit 
and apt to be made the Matter and Subject. of a 
Law ; but as yet that which is requiſite to make 
them ſo is wanting, God not being as yet xr a 
15 | Pole 
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poſed to have made any Declaration of his Will 
concerning them. But one ſtep further will open 
to us a Proſpect of that too ; for: whereas God 
- is the Author of the Nature and Conſtitution of 
things, he muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to be the Author 
of all that Connexion which is founded upon it, 
- {and refults from it. If upon ſuch a Conſtitution 
of Nature, there ariſes a Connexion between 
ſüuch Actions and ſuch Conſequences, then ſup- 
poſing God to be the Author of that Conſtitution, 
| he will be alſo the Author of that Connexion. As, if 
| upon ſuch a ſtringing and tuning of a Lute, ſuch 
| x a Motion of the Hand upon it, will be attended 
| with Harmony; then ſuppoſing that 'tis I who 
have ſo ſtrung and ſet the Lute, tis I alſo that 
ö 


am the Author of that Connexion that is between 
ſuch Motions upon it, and the Harmonicalneſs of 
its ſound. I therefore ſuppoſe Thirdly, That God 2 
| (as being the Author of Nature,) is alſo the Au- 
| thor of-that Connexion that reſults from it be- 
tween ſome Actions, and that Good or Evil 
which follows upon them; and which muſt 
| therefore now no longer be conſider'd as meer 
Natural Conſequences, but as a kind of Rewards 
and Pxniſhments annex d to them by the Supream 
| Law-giver, and conſequently that ſuch and ſuch 
Actions be done or omitted, is now no longer a 
bare Practical Propofition or Rational Dictate, 
(as Mr. Hobbs will have it) but ſtrictly and pro- 
2 Law, God having ſufficiently declared 
14 e Rewards and Puniſhments, as by a 25 | 
„ ws C3 2 / | 1 6 ura 5 
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o more than what are neceſſary to the uſe and 
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tural Sanction, that *tis his Will and Pleaſure that 


thoſe Actions which are attended with good Con- 


ſequences, ſhould be done, and that thoſe which 
are attended with evil Conſequences ſhould be 


avoided. * Not as if I thought (with ſome) cht 


the Law had its Obligation from the Sanction, 
but that theſe Natural Sanctions are Signs and 
Declarations of the Will of God, who by them 
ſpeaks to the World, as a Law-giver, what he 
will have done, and what he will have left un- 
done. And he does allo £43 


2. By  ſenfible Pleaſure and Pain : A thing 


which every Body feels, but few paſs any ſerious 
Reflection upon; tho? to him that will conſider, 
it will preſently appear, that it reads us a very . 
profitable Lecture, and that there is a Voice of 


put us in mind of the Nature and of the Capa- 
city of our Souls ; that we are Thinking Beings, 


and Beings capable of Happineſs and Miſery, - _ 


which becauſe we actually feel in ſeveral De- 
. grees, and in ſeveral kinds, we may juſtly think 
our ſelves capable of in more, tho* how far, or 
in what variety, it be paſt our Comprehenſion 
exactly to define. Indeed at preſent we are con- 
. ſcious to our ſelves but of Five different kinds | 
of. pleaſing or painful Senſations (God having 
for the preſent thought convenient to awaken 


conduct of this Bodily Life,) but what do#mrant 
: Senſes we have within * how many Senſations 


— — — 


God in it. For does not God by the frequent and 
daily return of theſe Impreſſions, continually 


— —_ 
-- * 
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; je are capable of, and to anus our Plea- 
I ure or our Pain may be heighten d, when God 
hall proceed to draw out all the Powers, open 
_ the oro, and awaken the now filent Capaci- © 
ties ot the Soul, who can tell or imagin ? In the 
meamaschile by thoſe which God has already a- 
waken'd; he gives us a little Specimen of what 
Further Happineſs or Miſery we are capable, and 
by that warns and admoniſbes us, that one of 
theſe tio Senſations will be our Lot hereafter: 3 
| - conſequently what manner of Perſons we 
ought to be; in all Holy Converſation and God- 
 Linefs, with what care and exactneſs it concerns 
us to demean our ſelves in this ſhort Probation, 
chat we may not. be miſerable, but happy in that 
+ $rate which is all Happineſs or all: Miſery. 
Had a Man nevet felt ſuch a thing as is Pleaſure | 
or Pain, he would not only have been ignorant 
of the Two greateſt Capacities of his Na ture; 
| but would have had no Handle in him for God 
to have taken hold of him by. it would have 
been to no purpoſe for God to have given him a 
Revelation concerning Heaven and Hell; for he 
could not then have any Not ion of auy ſuch 
thing, and ſo would not ha ve believed it; or at 
Jeaſt he would have had hut ſuch a faint, lan- 
guid and confuſe Senſe of it, as wonld have 
| . ſtoodhim in little or no ſtead towards the Order 
7 and Government of his Life. But now having 
| already taſted of theſe Two Caps, having within 
| i himſelf this early Pledge, this Earneſt, this An- 


*ticipation of NT and Miſery ; he looks 
& a upon 


' *Pleafare and 


* 
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upon Heaven and Heli as poffible Ideas, and fo 
ſtands diſpoſed to admit of a Revelation con- 
cerning theſe Two States, whereof he has alrea- 
dy ſome Image within himiſelf, and whereof God 
does not. fail to put him conſtantly in mind by 
every Pleaſure which he enjoys, and by every!“ 
Pain which he ſuffers. 8 
And whereas we do often want that Pleaſure 
which we naturally Love, and feel that Pain 
which we naturally Hate, we are hereby given 
to underſtand, that we ate not to our ſelves the 
Authors of our own Senſations, (for if ſo, we 
ſhould never be in Pain, and never without Plea- 
ſure,) but are altogether Paſſzve in the Sentiments, 
and receive them from another Hand, and at 
anothers Pleaſure; that we are wholly ſubject to 
the Power und Will of ſome Superior Being, who | 
Acts in and upon our Souls, and affects us with i 
Pain and ſo deſerves to be the Ob- | 
ject of our Love and of our Fear, as having the 
Power to matte us happy or miſerable. And if 
that Supetriour Being be no other than God him- 
ſelf, (as I have plainly demonſtrated in another 
Diſcourſe,) then it follows that God ſpeaks and 
addreſſes himſelf to us in every Senſation of Plea- 
' fare or Pain which he raiſes in us, thereby con- 
tinually admoniſhing us in the moſt ſenſible and 
palpable manner of our intire Subjection to him, 
and utter Dependance upon him ; that we are m 
His Hands as Clay in the Hands of the Potref, to 
be moulded and faſhion'd as he pleaſes, to re- 
ceive what Modification = Soul he ſhall an | 
s 2 We ; - 4 


fir, whether of Pleaſure or of Pain; that he has 
the moſt abſolute Power over us, whereby he is 
| able to make us either Happy or Miſerable, and 
conſe 4 at he only ought to be loved, and 
he only to be feared by us. And thus God ſpeaks 
to Man by what ſeems moſt Natural to him, and 
is moſt Ordinary with him, ſenſible Pleaſure and 
Pain. As he does alſo by a 
3. By. that inward Joy and Conſolation which 
attends the Good, and by that inward Trouble and 
| Uneaſoneſs that attends the bad ſtate of the Soul. 
Ihe thing here ſuppoſed, is matter of common 
and univerſal Experience; there is no Man but 
- who is or may be ſenſible; that when the Moral 
State of his Soul is out of order, when either he 
leads an ill courſe of Life, or when his Heart 
does not ſtand rightly diſpoſed for God and 
Goodneſs, he feels a certain inward Pain ant! 
Trouble in his Spirit, and is reſtleſs and uneaſie 
within himſelf, more or leſs, according to the 
{ degree of .the Diſorder, and the greater or leſſer 
} tenderneſs and ſenſibility of his Conſcience. This 
ſtate of Mind which every Sinner feels, the Pſal- 
miſt has moſt emphatically, deſcribed in the ac- 
count that he gives of himſelf during the Moral 
Indiſpoſition of his. Soul. Pſal. 38. T hine Arrows + 
Stick faſt in me, and, thy Hand dhe ſore. © 
There i . my Fleſh bec 


) becauſe of thine 
Anger, neither is there any reſt in my Bones becauſe - 
| 4 Sin. For mine Iniquities are gone over mine 
Head, as an heavy Burthen they are too heavy for 
me, My V/ MG flink and are corrupt becauſe of 
ELEC, | . 71" 
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my Fooliſhneſs. I am troubled, I am bow'd down 
2 greatly, J go mourning all the day long. For my 
vins are fill d with a loathſome Diſeeſe, and there 
is no ſoundneſs in my Fleſh. I am feeble and fore 
broken, I have roar'd by reaſon of the diſquietneſ: 
f my Heart. One would be ready to think by j 
is diſmal Deſcription, that he that made it, had 
then laboured under ſome ſtrange Bodily Diſeaſe, | 
Hurt or Pain; but tis very certain that the words 
are Metaphorical, and under the Figure of a ſore, * 
broken and wounded Body,, repreſent that Pain 
and iſh of Spirit the Prophet was then un- 
der, and which every Soul in its Proportion ſeels, 
that is out of the way and order of God. Ac- 
cording to that noted Saying of St. Auſtin, Ita 
e, & fe juſſiſti Domine, ut Peng fili fit omn 
inordinat m Ani mus. So it is, and fo thou baſt 
. commanded O. Lord, that every inordinate Mind 
ſhould be 4 Puniſhment to it ſelf, © © 
And ſo likewiſe on the contrary, when a Man's 
+ Soul is rightly affected, and in a true Moral Frame 
and Temper, when he has done a Action, 
or ſpent a Day well in Works of Devotion or 
Charity, he feels an inward Joy and Complacen- 
cy of Spirit, ſomething like the Pleaſure of Healtb, 
when the Body is well in Tune, (for indeed Ho- 
lineſs is the Health of the Soul,) with a ſeeret 
Whiſper of Applaufe and Approbation within 
himſelf ; he finds a Chearful Day of Light and 
Warmth breaking in upon his Soul, 2,Ler- 
tain Balmy Sweetneſs diſtilling upon all his 
Thoughts. e 
N „ 


3 


1 bade Regard for his 3 1s pleaſed to act 
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But now whence is this Pleaſure and this Pain 
| that attends, the good and bad ſtate of the Soul? 
Is. it not from Cod Ves it is. He (as I have 
elſewhere ſhewn,)) is the true and ſole Cauſe of 
all N Senſations, and is alone able to make us 
or Miſerable. Tis he therefore that raiſes 
ie leaſure and this Pain in us, and that thus 
diffrently, Rewards or Puniſhes the Souls of Men, 
af they ate well or ill affected towards him: Tis 
he that diffuſes this Bitterneſs through thoſe. 
f Souls that, have erred _ ſtrayed from him and 
his, Mk thereh admoniſhing them that they are 
in an undue and unnatural ſtate, and in a wrong 
way that, wilt never lead them · to himſelf, their, 
true God.; and that therefore they ſnould make 
N get gut af it. And tis the ſame; He that 
pours out the Oy! f Joy and Gladneſs upon 
Gaach and. Virtuouſſy diſpoſed Souls, thereby ad- 
moniſhing them that they are in his Order, in a 
ſtata and way that he likes and approves of, and 
that will not fail to bring them to himſelf, and 
that therefore they ſhould; go on and perſevere-in 
this Orderly Courſe... This I take, to be both a 
true Account, and the Natural Conſtruction of 
this Pleaſure and this Pain which attends the 
:  Goodior the Evil Diſpolitzon of the Soul. They 
E in her by God, and that to no 
d, but to admoniſh her of her Duty and 
fagch that ſhe may know when ſhe conforms 
to his. Order, and when ſhe deviates. from it. And 
thus the great God out of his infinite Love, and 


n 


. 
— 


the 


* 


may have both a Mart to diſcern, and a Eos. 


Pp ment to do his Duty. 
Thele are the ſeveral ways where | Willow | 
ries, and Underſtanding puts forth her Voice, Thus 
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the part of a Guardian Angel. General, to do the 
Office of a Private Monitor to every particular 
Man, by smiling upon him, and Comforting him 
when he does well, and | Frowning upon him, 
and Checking him when he does ill, that ſo he | 


God ſpeaks and addreſſes himſelf to Mag. But 


how does Man Hear 2 Why he turns the Deaf 

Ear, andrefuſes the Voice o* the Divine Cliarm. 

er. Charm he never ſo wiſely. He ſets at nouglie 
all his Counſels, and will have none of his/Re- 


proofs ; Prov. 1. 25. as Wiſdom her ſelf com- 


: plains in the. Firſt Chapter of her Divine Senten<- 
ces. The loud Clamour. of the Senſes, the Tu- 


mult and Hurry of the Paſſions, the Noife i 
Buz of the World, and the Cares and'Trowbles 


of this Buſie Life, "conſpire together to drown 


both the (till Whiſpers; and the louder. Calls of 


| God, and do ſo fill and ingage our narrow: Ca- 
prone that nothing elſe. can be diſtinctly heard 


what relates to the good of the Body, and 


te Animal part of Man. But there is à time 


coming on, when God will. be heard, and-that 


befbre the Awakening Trump of the Arch- Angel, 


when Sicknefs ſhall have brought down the Wel- 
ling Tide of the Blood and Spirits, and thereby 
laid the Fury and Tempeſt of Nature; when 
the Stream of Vital Oyl ſhall run low, and the 


great Wheel of Life turn gently round; hen all 


P 4 | is 


5 


| 


will not be 1 to lend his Ear 
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3s ſtill and quiet in the Man, ee 
to Adam in the Cool of the Day, in the Calm 


and Silence of his Paſſions, and will then be ſure 


to be heard by him. In the mean time, if Man 
upon the 
account of the Greatneſs and Majeſty of him 
that ſpeaks, yet at leaſt let him hearken and at- 
tend for the moment and importance of the 
thing ſpoken. Which naturally leads me to the 
| next Stage of my Diſcourſe, namely to conſider 
Shs The Matter of this Addreſs from God to Mes. 
We have had a view of the ſeveral ways whereby 
God ſpeaks and makes continual Application to 
che World; and in them, of his Fatherly Care 
and Concern for the Happineſs and well-being of 
his Creatures, whom he would not thus importu- 


— .. Viſit and Solicit, were he not truly defi- 


rous 17 their preſent and future Good. And that 
is ſo, the Matter of this Divine Addreſs will 
to convince us, as well as the various ways 


and manners whereby he makes it. But what is 


that > What is it that God ſpeaks to Men ? It 


mult. be ſomething worthy of him, and worthy 


of Pa ſomething fit for a God to communi- 
gy — fit for a World of Rational 


5 Beings to _ When Wiſdom cries, and Un- 


derſtanding puts forth her Voice ; when God 


comes — — a Meſſage to Men, we may 


juſtly expect ſome very weighty and important 
Matter, ſomething anſwerable to the Quality of 
ſo great a Speaker, and ſomething that is of Mo- 


ment end Conſequene for Men to know and be 


23 
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inform d of. But what is it that he ſpeaks to 1 
them? Does he tell them = 4 , the deep 
' things of God ? Does he open and uncover to 

them his own Divine Effence, or the great My- 
ſteries of the Trinity, the Eternal Generation of 
the Son ꝰ Or the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt? 

Does he declare to them the notion of Eternity | 

and Infinity, or acquaint them with the Order 
and Hierarchy of the Angels? Does he unfold to 

. theni the Secrets of Nature, or the Intricacies of 
Providence? Does he inform them about the | 
order and manner of the Divine Decrees, and of 
their Confiltence with Human Liberty? Does he 
give them an account why the Chriſtian Religion 
Was no ſooner reveal'd, or why the Law was no 
ſooner given, or why the World it ſelf was no 
ſooner made? Does he tell them how the Soul 


now lives in the Body, or how it ſhall live here-| 


after without it, or whether it had any Being be- 
fore ſhe came into it ? In one Word, does he un- 
dertake to ſatisfy their Curioſity about Nice and 
Subtile Queſtions, about dark Problems, and 
matters of high Notion and Theory, whether 
Metaphyſical or Mathematical ? One is apt to 
and expect that he ſhould ; and did Gd 


ſet the ſame value upon ſuch things that Men do, 


no doubt but he would. But he well knew that 
theſe things to the Comprehenſion of which our 
preſent Capacities are not very well ſuited, and 
which the Condition of this preſent Life does not 
_ mightily want, and which are of no great Service 

for the future; he knew that 3 


1 upon Vol: Ul. 


_ to * much Light, and our Heads too 
ſhallow to hold much Theory; and that a little 
would but ſerve to puff us up. He knew that 
our Faculties were too narrow to comprehend 
= ſuch great Diſcoveries, and that an imperfect 
glimpte of them would but fill us with Vanity. 
In ſhort, that the Knowledge of theſe things (to 
uſe the Words of the Pſalmiſt,) was too won- 
derful and excellent for us, that we cannot _ | 
unto it, and withal that it would not ſign 
much to our Happineſs, if we could. And t 25 
| fore conſidering the preſent incapacity of Man 
for. theſe things, and the little neceflity of ' theſe 
things to Man, God has not thought fit to reveal 
- | theſe things to us, of to make them matter of 
| his Addreſs to the World. L 
It would have been very eaſie for the Eternal 
Wiſdom of God, who was at the making of the 
World (for when 4 prepared the Heavens, I was 
there, Prov. 8. 27. ſays ſhe,) and by whom the 
ye tells us the Worlds were made, 'Heb. 1. 2. 
and who therefore could beſt unfold the Myſte- 
ries of the Creation; I'fay it would have 
very cafe, and (if ever) very ſeaſonable for this 
Eternal- Wiſdom when' ſhe came dowñ from Hea- 


converſe among Men, to have brought down 
with her a often of Nature, and to have taught 
Men the'Secrets of Philoſophy. It would have 
been an calle matter for Jefus Chriſt, in whom it 
pleaſed the Father all Fullnefs ſhould dwell, and 
e bid al the — of Wiſdow — 


K nowledge, 


. 1 
a 
* . 


ven to be Cloathed with Fleſh, and to live and . 
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: K nowledge, Col. 2. 3. during the time of his 
Abode upon Earth, to have inſtructed the World 
in Natural as well as Divine Knowledge, to have 
taught Men Arts and Sciences, as well as Morality: 


and Religion, and to have fet up a School, as 


well as a Church. But to the contrary, it is very 
remarkable, that during our Saviour's whole ſtay. 
upon Earth, and in all that various Canverfation 
which he had: with the Inhabitants of it, he ne- 
ver drop'd one Word- concerning theſe things, 
never open'd his Divine Lips concerning any 
— what related to Morality and good 
Life, and would reveal uo Myſteries to us but 
that great one of Gedlinefo. ä 
Our Saviour had once 2 very fair Opportunity; 
(had almoſt ſaid a Temptation, to. fatisfy the 
Curioſity of the World, in the great Theory of 
the Pre-exiſtence of Human Souls, 'when that 
Queſtion was put to him by his Diſciples eon- 
cerning the Blind Man, Maſter, who did fin, this 


Ma or his Parents, that he was born blind > Joh. 


9. 2. iThe Queſtion ſuppoſes the Man in a capa- 


city of Sinnidg before his coming into this State, 


thereforo in actual Being, and conſequently ov 
ceeds-upon the Suppofition of Pra exiſtence, w 
was alſo the generally rereivd Opinion of the 
Jews at that time, as well as a very Venerable 
and much Celebrated Doctrin in the Gemile Phi. 
loſopby. Here therefore one would have expected 
that our Saviour having fo fair an occaſion of- 
fer'd him, ſhould have taken the Chr, and have 
given the Inquiſitive World a clear determination 
| con- 
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concerning this great Queſtion; but ſo Tar was 
he from this, that he ntterly .declines the Con- 
troverſie, by ſo contriving his Anſwer, that nei- 


ther one nor the other part of the Contradiction | 


might be concluded from it; Neither has this 
Men ſinned, ſays he, nor his Parents, but that . 
the Works of God ſhould be made manifeſt in him. 


Wherein the only thing decided is, that wass 


neither upon the account of the- Man's nor his 
Parent's Sin that he was born Blind; but whether 
his Soul did prz-exiſt before its Union with this 
Body or no, (which was both the Suppoſition 
and the main drift of the Queſtion,) this he whol- 
$ declines, and paſſes over with Silence, as in- 
_--. he does all Matters of meer Notion and 
| Speculation”  _ 18 
For indeed it would not have ſuited with the 
Character of our Saviour's Perſon, nor with the 
| end of his Appearance in the World, to ſet up 
| for a Broacher of Notions and Theories, and 
erect a Society of Virtzoſo's ; the grand Deſign 
| of his Incarnation being to reſtore the Ruins of 
Human Nature; to reeſtabliſh that Order which 
Sin had overturn'd, to ſatisfy: the Divine Juſtice 
for the Sin of Man, and to redeem him from the 
Power as well as from the Guilt of it; to purify 
our Hearts, and to ſanctify our Natures, and 
thereby to make us meet partakers of that Inheri- 


r — - 


Curiofities, or to feed our Mouths again with tho 
unhappy Fruits of the Tree of n 


+ 73 


| purchaſed for us, and not to fill our Heads with 


. * — — _—_— e RS 


tance with the Saints in Lights, which he had 


[ 
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T is indeed very true, ther Clin k 
1s highly ofeful to the Perfection of the der | 
ſtanding, as well as to the Converſion of the| 
Heart ; that when all is done, the Love of God | 
is the beſt Light of the Soul, and Purity ot 
Heart and Life, the beſt Key of Knowledge, even 
Human and Natural, as well as Spiritual and Di- 
vine; and that we cannot arrive to a Philoſo- 
-phical Brightneſs:and Clarity of Mind, and to a 
right diſcernment of things, by any better or 
more compendious way, than by following the 
Precepts and Inſtructions of Chriſt, and by con- | 
forming our ſelves to the Order of his Goſpel. ! 
And in this reſpe&, he may be faid to lead us 
to the Knowledge of Natural things, and o | 
open to us the Receſles of: Learning and Science. 
But this is only indirectly and accidentally, by 
reafon of the tranſcendent Excellency and per- 
fection of the Goſpel of Chriſt, and the univer- i 
lulity of its influence, whereby it extends it ſelf * 
to every thing that any way contributes to the 
Perfe&ion of the Mind, as being a Remedy pro- | 
portion'd to all its Defects, and a Medicine di- 
rectly oppoſed to the Cauſe of all its Diſorder. 
And all manner of Ignorance being in its mea- 
ſure ſome defe& and diſorder of the Soul, it 
was neceſſary that ſo Perfect a Diſpenſation as 
the Goſpel of Chriſt ſhould have a proper ten- 
dency to the removal of it. But yet however it 
was no part of the principal, nor of the profeſt 
Deſign of Chriſt, to inſtruct the World in Spe- 
 culative Truths; tho* being to deliver to Ma 1 
| | | kind 


| 
| 
| 
} 
= 
t 
| 
f 
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kind a Syſtetne of Precepts that was proper for 
| — tian of Human Nature, it was fit he 


ſhould accommodate them to all its Defects, and 


rhat they ould have a tendency, inditectiy at 


teaft, to procure us all the Perfection we are ca- 
pable of. | 
This Notion is well cakbn notice of. and well 


; expreſſed by the Excellent Author of Converſati- 


ons Chretiennes, Pag. 204 Theft meceſſaire ae ſurvre 

tes Conſeil s de Jeſus Chriſt; — oof nequerir cette Per- 
Jecłion 2 Leſprit te dans la Connoiſſance 
251. Verite. Yor got em fur Chriſt eſt paſs ver 

pour faire de nous des Ae, Ser Conſeili ne 


| Terklent qui indlirecbemem G. 4 caſe de leur Uni- 
verfalire, à nous rendre Scavens.. It is neceſſury to 
- follow the C onnſels of Teſws Chriſt, that we May e- 


youy hut Hei cr ion Mind which confi 2 in the 
nowledge f Truth; Nevertheleſs eas Chriſt 


Cate not o orale un Philbſophers, his Connſels tend 


_— Hp, i en of their Dave 


#0 ry 1 T cared. | 

And the ſame excellent Peſta ſuggeſts to us 
a little after, a very good Reaſon why our Sa- 
viour Chriſt was not to inſtruct us in Natural and 


Human Learning. Now demeureromt eternellement | 


telt ue nos ſeront dunt be Moment que notre ame 

" quittere' +0tre-Corps, Sec. We ſhall etermally remain 
b, as we foal The i Hhe Moment thai our Soul 

ll leude gur Body, © Tf we love God in this M- | 


"arent, we ſhell love hi "always ; for the motion of = 


= gh + on 
Fo Bat 


e onſtamt and meritorious for this 


Humm SHences are Chan as 


un- 
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- anprofitable to regulate this Moment upon which de- 
—_— Eternity . They merit #4 not the Aſſiſtan- - | 
= 2 for this Moment; they incline not. 

our Hearts towards God. So Jeſun Chriſt was nu: 


2 guide #4 directly to this Perfectiom of the Mini 


dent of Death. He mas to recommend' to w #, 


which 3s barren for Eternity, and ceaſes at the Mo- 


Privation from ſenſible Good, to the end that our 
every thing elſe; and that. adhering to nothing in 
the Moment that commences Eternity, our Love 


may carry ar towards God, who is the Source of all | 


Happimſ . 909 1 | 
- dim | This Confideration of this Excellent Perſon 
more diſtintly unfolded, reſolves into this Order 
of Reaſoning. He Firſt of all ſuppoſes, that the 
Eternal ſtate of Man, is the only ſtate of Man 


ttlat is conſiderable, or that deſerves to be fe- 


arded by God. Secondly, He ſuppoſes, that this 
Eternal ſtate of Man depends upon the Diſpoſi- 
tion the Soul ſhall be in at the very Moment of 
. her Separation from the Body. Thirdly, He ſup- 
poſes that Human Sciences, have little 6r no ten- 
dency to put the Soul in a right Diſpoſition for 
that Critical Moment. Whence in the laſt place 
he infers, That to inſtruct Men in Human Seien- 
ces, was not a thing worthy of our Saviours Care, 
as being altogether. Calculated for this Life, and 
having little or no relation to Eternity, the only 
conſiderable ſtate of Man. This is the Subſtance | 
of this Author's reaſoning, which (like every 
thing of his,) is ſo Solid and Conſequential, chat 
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Alge nothing by ng cat int « tors Log 
cal View. 

But to return to the thing before us 3 the great 
"deſign of God in. all his Applications to Mankind, 
particularly in that ſignal Addreſs of his to the . 
World by his Son, was to reduee us to our true 
Good, to refix us in our Principle; to reunite us 
to himſelf, and ſo to ſecure our Eternal State, 


ganded or provided for. And therefore ſinco 
uman Sciences contribute little or nothing to 
the Promotion of theſe Ends, it was — 
beſide the · Deſign of God to make any particular 
12 Diſcovery or Revelation of them to us, and ac- 35 
N ingly be has not. 
dae as if. the Knowledge of theſe things were 
eccompli E the Soul, or that God exvies 
| —_ P Neither of theſe ought to be 
1 inp Sed. All Truth i in ſome meaſure perfedts 
| Jnderſtanding, and God is willing we ſhould 
We ry Perfection whereof our Natures are - 


| - | narrow Faculties divided and diſtracted in the 

| {proſecution of our greateſt Good, or to be hin- 

I der'd by leſs concerning Occupations, . from at- 

tending upon what is of far greater Conſequence. 
I I fay of far greater Conſequence, and that not 

= only in reſpect of the proper value of the thing 

| themſelves.” but alſo as to the Opportunity of 
= their attainment : For now is the 7 eee 
nity of ſecuring a happy Eternity ; but now is 

0 the my 93 of. * the 157 

' E 80 


the only intereſt of Man that deſerves to be re- 


| capable : But he would not have our preſent 
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ledge of Human Sciences: Whatever is done i in 
order to a happy Eternity, muſt be done now, 


there is no other Seaſon for it; but às to Specu- 
lation and Science, we may attain to that Here- 


after, and certainly ſhall, if the other part be- 
but ſecured: - If God can but once briug us and 


unite us to himſelf, he thereby ſecures our whole 
Intereſt ; for in uniting us to himſelf, he unites 


us to all Good, and conſequently to all Truth, 


which will include the Perfection of our Under- 
ſtandings as well as of our Wills, and ſerve to 
make us Knowing as well as Happy. 


"The preaching cherefore thar Gol has to tte 


care of in reference to Man, is to bring and unite 
him' to himſelf, to ſecure his Eternal ſtate, as 
that which is every way his greateſt Intereſt, and 
which draws after it the whole. And therefore 
when he addreſſes himſelf to us, it is not-worthy 
of his Wiſdom (which ſets a true value upon 
things) to take notice of any thing but what di- 
rely leads to this great End ; and therefore not 
of Human Arts and Sciences, which at the moſt 
can contribute to it but remotely and indireQly ; 
but only of thoſe Moral "Qualifications of Mind, 

and thoſe Duties of Practical which are Na- 
turally, and therefore indiſpenſably neceffaty to 


— 


— _ 
1 
” 


make us capable of Happineſs, and to put us in 
a fit Diſpoſition and Order for Eternity. Theſe 


are the only things that Man is concerned to 


know, and therefore theſe are the only things 


that God has thought proper to reveal to him ot 


| to treat with him a 


2 — 3 
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be ſuffieient Satisfaction to thoſe Pert Forward 
Wits, who take this as an occaſion of diſparaging, 
and thinking meanly of Scripture, becauſe it 
does not inſtruct the World in Arts and Sciences, 
or hold out to us a Syſtem of Philoſoph. 
But, to make another By- Refis ion, does not 
this give us a Meaſure as to our own Conduct, as 
well as juſtify the Meaſure that God has taken 2 
Nay: we nat hence collect what is the great Con- 
cern, and what ought to be the great Buſineſs of 
Man in this World ? For may we not argue back- 
ward as well as forward? And will not the Ar- 
gument hold both ways ? We have ſhewn that 
the things relating to Moral Life and Practice, are 
che only things God has revealed, becauſe; they 
te the only things that are neceſſaryj fat Man to 
1 z and will it not as well follow that they . 


| 
1 
3 


ace; the only things neceſſary for Man to know, 
becaule: they are the only things which God has 
ReveaPd ? The Argument indeed is leſs Artificial, 
becauſe it is taken from Aurbority, but it is never - 
theleſs concluding, becauſe that Authority is Di- 
vine and Infallible. The infinite Wiſdom. and 
els of God oblige us to think, that he has 
Revealid whatever is neceſſary for Man to know ; 
and therefore ſince the things relating to Life and 
Moanners are the only things that God has reveal d, 
wer have hence a ſafe Warrant to conclude that 
theſe are the only things neceſſary for Man to 
know. And if theſe are the only things neeeſſarß 
for Man to know, then are not theſe alſo the only 
things neceſſary for Man to ſtudy and imploy his 
9 3 Thoughts 
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Thoughts about ->' And will not this ſeverely 
condemn the Conduct of thoſe (u Err whom the 


World beſtows the Character of Great Men,) 
who lay out their Time and their Thoughts upon 
fach Studies as fignify little or © nothing,” to the 
Moralizing of their Minds,and the difpoſing theit 
Souls for Eternal Happineſs, the only End that 
can jaſtify any of our Studies, on ar 


Vndertakings? Yes it will z but l 


need not purſue this Remark any  Zefe#. on the 
further, having profeſſedly td nes Ie Mr 
it in a particular Treatiſe. 
We have then here before us the true 956 We 
Matter of this great Addreſs from God to Ma, 
which ydu ſee is no other than the things 
relate to 'this Moral Conduct, to the regulation 
of his Life, and Manners, as being the only Mears 
that have an immediate Connexion with his Great 
End. ' Theſe are the Matters which God treats q 
with us about, which he opens and ſets before " 
and continually inculcates to us, as being of 2 
greateſt concernment both to be brown * 
Sed. Theſe are the things concerning ith 
Wiſdom crits, "and Underſtanding puts forth hey 
Voice, when the calls and direds her Voice to the 
Sons of mew And ſo the Scripture repreſents 
it. "He Beth! Heu. beim thee O Man whit is pod ; 
Micalt 8. not what is Notjonal or Specu ative 
but what is good. And ſo again, at Mar he 
Jad, behold, the Fear of the Lord, that is Wiſdom, 
and to depart fom Evil, that it Onderſlandin ins 4 
her 


Job. 28; And the Eternal Wiſdom of God * 
Q 2 45:3, 
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her ſelf, that ſhe dwells: with Prudence, which 
denotes that Knowledge of Man which is Pra#;- 

cal, and conſiſts in, propoſing a right end, and in 


ecuting it by fit and proper means. 7 Wiſdom 
5 with Prudence, Fro 3 8 But we need 


no further than the laſt Clauſe of our Text, 


w Sick moſt expreſly makes this to be the Matter 
of the Divine Addreſs to the World, O ye Simple . 
underſtamd Vi iſdom, and ye Fools be ye of an Un- 
derſtanding Heart. Where *tis obſervable, that 
not the Head, but the Heart is here-made the Seat 
aand Subject of Underſtanding z which plainly 
deus it to be meant not al. Notional or Specula- 
| tive, but only of Practical Wiſdom, that Wiſ⸗ 
dom which: (as St. James obſerves, Jam. 3. 13.) 
ſſmews it ſelf in a good:Life and Converſation. 
And indeed when all's done, a Good Life is 
|” - |the belt Proof of a Good Underſtanding, and a 
Pure Heart the moſt ſatisfying Argument of a 
8 Clear Head, For a. Man, that will a& regularly, 
- {muſt think iz and carry his Thoughts about 
7 him too. He muſt have. a true Idea of things, and 
of their Relations and Proportions to each other; 
he muſt know what is his Good, and what is his 
{Evil ; what is his true Antereſt, and what the 
' {moſt proper means to ſecure it. He muſt know 
+ {himſelf and all the Capacities. and Relations in 
3 Which he ſtands, both towards God and his Fellow 
Creatures. and all the Duties that reſult from 


Tem Relations, and the ſeveral Reaſons, Argu- 
know 


LG 


r 


and Motives of thoſe Duties: e muſt 
Iknow how e between Truth and 
. Probability, 


bt 
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Probability, between Shadow and Subſtance, be- 
tween Reality and Appearance. He muſt be a 


Perfect Maſter of Proportion, and thoroughly com- 
. hend the Art of Meaſuring at 4 Diſtance, which 


is harder in Morality than in Geometry. He muſt | 
underſtand how to value a Futurity, and to take 
the juſt Height of a-Reverfor, that ſo he may 
rate things according to their true moment, and 
not be ſo far impoſed upon in his Choice, as to 
prefer the Pleaſures of this ſhort Life before a 
Happy Eternity, becauſe of that advantagious 


Ground upon which they ſtand, the Recommen- 


dation of being Preſent. All this he muft know, and 


all this he muſt conſider. I ſay-confider,for he mult 


have a good Preſence of Mind with him, as well 


as Exackneſs of Judgment, and not be actually 


ignorant of what he ene $ ＋ then 
| not Known + 


be will act as abſurdly, as if | 
it. For tis alk one, as to the purpoſe of Well- 


king, not to have right Notices and Apprehen- 
ſions of things, or not to have an actual view and 


ſenſe of them. He muſt therefore Conſaler as well 


as · Onderftand, and have his Thoughts about him, 
ag. well as in him. He muſt not only walk with 
a good Light, but muſt bear it always before him, 
and have it continually ſhinipg in his Eyes, that 
ſo he may not make a falſe Step for, want of 
having his Light prefent. In one Word, he muſt 
havea right Judgment. in all things, and an actual 


view of what he knows. If he be not thus qua- 


lied, I do not ſee how he can Live and Act well; 


2 >" "I 


ns ht 


— 


—_— 
- 


— 
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and if he bs 1 do not (ce what 5s wanting to 


make and denominate him truly Wiſe, 


The truth is, there is not ſuch a mighty diffe- 
rence between Speculative and Practical Wiſdom, 
Lax: he that has the latter ſhould be ſuſpected of 
anting the former; For my part I can apprehend 


= other difference but this, that.the latter adds 
ſto the former he: 


advantage : of Conſideration... If | 
he that is Speculatiyely, Wie did put Joyn 4 * 


j 


7 


fideration to his Notien, he would quiek! 
come Practically fo ; if he did but duly weigh the 


ſequences, if he were always awake, and had his 
Eyes always open, if he had his Know! e actu- 


| ally before him, that is, if he did Conſider, (for 


Conſideration is nothin elſe but actual Know- 
ledge,) he could not chuſe hut act regularly, and in 
nformity. to his Light, For tis while the Un- 


id rſtanding takes a nod, and the Light of the 


Mind is eclips'd, that the Will ſtarts afide and 


f es aſtray, all Sin being, the reſult of Ignorance, 


f one ſort or other, eithet Anal ot Habitual. So 


= that the Practically Wiſe Man is all that the Spe- 


ſeulatively Wiſe Man is, and ſomething more, as 


52 not only a right A pprehenſion of thin 
bat an Aal Pa e og al 
le good Underſtanding is not always 
et he that is a Good Man, muſt be 


WM 3 anche Underſtanding. According to that 


an 


of the Platmiſt,4 good Underb and: all they 
that da bis Commandments, 255 1 70.“ 


And indeed they are the only Perſons that 
truly 


ruths that he knows, and attend to their Con⸗ ; 
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truly deſerve that Character: And accordingly 
*tis obſervable that Holy Scripture (which repre- 
ſents things always according to their true Ideas, 
and in a true Light) never makes mention of 
Wiſdom with any Mark of Commendation or Ex- 
oellence, but it always means by it, either the” 
actual practice of our Duty, and the leadin a 
good Lie, or at furtheſt the Study and Know 
of thoſe Triiths Which have a direct Tend 
it, and carry an immediate Connexion with 
Phe Diatiahes 5f fa 88 ) _ 
iver themſelves ſo well upon t ays, 
| occaſion, that "tis worth while to aer 
hear what they ſay. The Holy Scripture only calls ( 
that Science, whic peaches ws how to Live, acconnt- 
og all that are ignorant of it Fools and Mad Men. 


Nor nol Mar, were =o Rational, Speak any _ 
rage than this. 3 conformable t 
Reaſon ard Nature, nd 't Ray Blindneſs — | 
has brought another Diated = Faſhion, This is 
very truly and very jadicioully remark'd, and 
may ſerve to fatisfie us why God does here repre- 


ſent che practice of à Good Life, (which de 
makes the Matter of his Addreſs to Man,) under 


the — * Ap pellation of Wiſdom — Under- 


: Wherela 
; g the = 
4 — Wiſdom, a thing we all defire and | 2 

pretend to, chat ſo it might have a more advan- 2 


Wy -  Togiong | 


[ 
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tagious Hering, and gain the nber acceptance 
in _ World; which leads me to conſider | 
3. The great Concern that lies upon the World io 
attend to, ts comply 5 this Divine, Addteſs : 
Which 1 ſhall diſpatch in a very few Words, out. 
of Reverence to the Subject of my Diſcourſe, be. 
ing willing to. ſuppoſe that an Addreſs from Gd 
may be ſafficient to make its own way into the. - 
Hers of Men, without the Aſſiſtance of any 
aman Recommendation. And certainly, if ever, 
Man be concern'd to Hear and be Attentive, it is 
now: and that whether we conſider. the Majeſty: 
of the Speaker, or the Moment of the Addreſs. 
Firſt, the Majeſty of the Speaker, who it ſeeme 
is no other than the Eternal and ud Eflcatial Wiſdom. 
Sus God: And ſhall Man be Deaf when God. 
ſpeaks? When then will he hear, and to whoſe 
= will he give his. Attention > If the Great 
Sad can condeſcend to addreſs himſelf to a Crea 
ture, ſure one would think that Creature might 
well afford to hearken to the Application of his 
God. We hearken to the Voice of our Fellow- 
Creatures continually, and reckon it as a neceſſary. 
Civility to do ſo; and ſhall we not all ſhew the 
| fame regard to our common Creator? God hears 
| | us; when we addreſs our ſelves to him, and ſhall 
not we hear him when he addreſſes bimſelf to'us? 
Shall we, can we be Deaf to ſuch..a'Speaker 2 
When Wiſdom cries, and Underſtanding puts 
forth her Voice, ſhall we then reſuſe to Hear? Or 
- }Gwhich is worſe,) ſhall-we hear, and deſpiſe, for- | 
* [Le and * to do? Certainly we do not oy” | 
r 
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ſider the Quality of him that ſpeaks to us, if we 
can be thus liſtleſs and regardleſs of what he ſays. 

As we do neither r 
|  -. Secondly, The moment of the Addreſs it ſelf.; 
which is concerning the greateſt, perhaps the on- 
_ ly:Intereſt we have at ſtake. - For tis not God's 
- . own uit that he thus earneſtly ſollicits with us, 
neither is it for his own advantage that he makes 
theſe continual Applications to us. Bat it is our 
| Intereſt, and our Concern that he eſpouſes; and 
28 tis to us that he ſpeaks, ſo tis for us, and. for" 
dur Good, and the greateſt. Good too that we 
are capable of. That which he courts us to, and 
importunes us for, is that we would be Happy, 
aud that we would take ſuch a Courſe as ill make 
us ſo ; That we would live and act wiſely and 
Ike: our ſelves, that is, like rational Creatures, 
darcording to the Order of our Being, and the 
perfection of our Nature. That we would fit and 
Alſpoſe our ſelves for the Happineſs he has pre- 
pared for us, bring our ſelves within the compaſs 
of his Love and Mercy, and ſo demean our ſelves 
for this ſhort time, that he may reward us with a 
Bleſſed Eternity. This is the thing which God 
treats. with us abort; this is the burthen of all his 
Applications. He that firſt ſpake us inte Being, | 
would fain now. ſpake us into the Order and Per- 
fection of Being, into Happineſs And is not 
-ſach an Addreſs as this moſt worthy of Orr At- 
_ tention and Compliance; meerly upon the account | 
of its own Moment, tho? it came from ſome in- 
 feriour Being, and had no recommendation 15 
5 ; EE , . 60 OT Rs f 


, , 
= 
* 
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che Divinity of the Speaker ?' Moch more then, 
| - ſince it comes to us from above, from the very 
| Eternal and gre Wiſdow Fo | 
| too Oreat to our Ha 8, too 
good to ſee af Miſerable, - . : 92 


Ser thew that c refuſe e bw ther aheth 1 
Heb. 12. for 'tis' not a ro ſock 
an Audreſs from ſuch'a Spe Fat if we Bond 


bo ſo ſtupid and — 122 her ſelf 
has forewarn'd us what we muſt truſt to, and 


what return we muſt Beednſe'l have calld 
and ye refuſed, I hive ftretol'd out any hand and 
v Mar regarided; But ye have ſet at naught 


| Conmſel, and would none * Reproof, 1 alſo will 
E 
I, . | 


F 44 There is e tne coming on wh we ſhall be 
very willing that God ſhould hear us, and that is 
at the Hour of Death ; and there will be a time 
. Be om muſt and ſhalf bear him, namely, in the 
Judgaent, when he ſhall fit in t Co t 
= Fu I Juſtice, and give final Sentence upon. us. 
And therefore as we would have God readily to 
heat us at the Hour of o, Death, and as we 
would comfortably hear him in the Day of his - 
—Judgient, ſo it concerns us to hear him now in 
tis his Day of Addreſs and Treaty with 15 
while he beſpeaks us by all the variety of A 
cation, while Wiſdom cries, and while U 
ors forth her Voice. 


ſtanding p Rl} 5 
— all then ſerioufly confider and comply 


with this N en, and let this be the re- 
2 turn 
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turn, of erery Soul, dt Lord for thy Servant +- 


— 


; POSTSCRIPT , the Firſt Diff. 


Fa 2; further Juſtification of the Meaſures 
laid down concerning the Love of God in 
our Account of that Firſt and Great Command - 
ment which injoyns it, I ſhall now offer another 
Conſideration taken from the Vill of God, and. 
our Obligation of being conformable with it. 11 
beg leave here to ſuppoſe that the Will of G 
zs the Meaſure of all Good, as the Underſtanding | - 
of God is the Meaſure of all Truth. Not as if 
thought either the Underſtanding or the Will of 
God to be (as is the Opinion of ſome) in ſuch a 
Senſe the Meaſure of Truth or Good, that what 
God conceives as True, ſhould be therefore True: 
. © becauſe he ſo conceives it, or that what he wills, 
ſhould be therefore Good becauſe he wills it, which 
would be a Suppoſition of very miſchievous Con- 
ſequence as well in reſpe& of Morality and Reli- 
gion, as of Science and "Speculation. But only 
that as the Underſtanding of God is ſo exact and 
infallible, that he can form no judgment but 
What is according to Truth, ſo the Will of God 
_ 15; alſo ſo orderly; and regular (as following the 
Conduct of an unerring Light,) that he can will 
nothing but what is Good. And that therefore 
as we can ſafely argue « Poſteriori, that ſuch a 
Propoſition is true, becauſe God fo co oy. 
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ſo we may in like manner argue from the Will of 
God, that ſuch a thing is Good, becauſe he wills 
it. In this Senſe I ſuppoſe we may warrantably 
ſay, that whatever Go wills 1. Good ;, not as if 
it were therefore Good becauſe, he wills it, but 
becauſe ſuch is his Perfection that he can will 
| nothing but what is ſo antecedently in its own 

Nature. 80 that the Will of God may and muſt 
be admitted as a juſt Standard and Meaſare tho? 
not as the Cauſe. of all God. 

But now if the Will of God be the Standard 
and Meaſure of all Good, as the Underſtanding 
2 God is che Meaſure of all Truth, then twill 

follow, that it is as much the perfection of our 

Will to be conformable to the Will of God, as 
tis the Perfection of our Underſtanding to be 
conſormahle to the Underſtanding of God; that 


* 
* - 
Cllr. eat. 


8 . the former does perfect the Soul as much in a Mo- 


ral way, as the latter does in an Iutellectual way; 
and that therefore if we would ſincerely conſult 
the Perfection of our Rational Nature, we ould = 
at leaſt as much endeavour! to conform our Wills 
| to the Will of God, as to conform our Under- 
1 ſtandin to the Underſtanding of God; to will 
as Cod. wills, as to think or conceive 28 God 2 
jt thinks'or conceives. For if Good be as perfect- 
ive of the Will, as Truth is of the Underſtand- 
ing, then the perfection of the Will muſt as much 
conſiſt in Conformity with that which is the 
IMeaſure of Good (whatever it be) as the Per- 
| | fection of the Underſtanding does conſiſt in its 
„ with the * * Truth. ar 
5 nce 
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fince this Meaſure of Good is acknowledged to 
be no other than the Supream Will, the Will of 
God, it is evident that Conformity with his Will 
muſt be as -much-the Perfection of our Will, as 

Conformity with his Underſtanding is the Perfe&- 
ion of our Underſtanding, Whence it will follow, 
that as our Underſtandings cannot vary, tho ne- 
ver ſo little from the Divine Underſtanding wich- 
. out falling into Error, ſo our Wills cannot de- 
cline,. tho? never ſo little from the Divine Will, 
without falling into Sin. As all Deviation from 
the Underttandin of God is an Intellectual, fo all 
Deviation from the Will of God will be a Moral 


Diſorder. We ought therefore to bet 1 
Conformable with this great and uni — 


Desen with the Will of God, and in every re- 


dard of Morality, to tune our "and in ;þ 


ſpect to will the ſame that he Wills, if we would 
be exact Followers of Order, and contain our 
Souls within the ſtrict Bounds of what is juſt and 
fit. And there is a time coming when we ſhall 
do ſo, when Self ſhall be quite extinguiſh'd in 
us, when we ſhall maintain no private or: parti 
cular Motions, but ſhall follow the Order and 
Motion of God, and be carried along as it were 
with this great Vortex, having our Wills intirely 
reſolv*d into the Divine, without ſo much as the 
| leaſt Velleity left of our own, that ſo the Will of 
| God, as God himſelf, may be AZ in A. 
Ibis Conformity of the Human Will with the 
Divine, is a Subject much handled and inculcated 

in the Writings of. the Myſtics, and the Jeſuit 


lia 
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| re uſeful Book upon i 
Andi indeed thoſe fort of Men are generally v 
happy in Devotional Conmpoſptions,and particularſy 
upon the preſent Subject of conforming our Wills 
to the Divine, which they treat of in a very fat . 
-,} youry and affeQionate way, only I think they -. 
have here: generally this Fault, that they” Iook 
upon it as 2 particular Virtue, and repreſent it 4 
little too much after the manner of Counſel, aa 
ſomething Heroically Excellent, as the Top and 
Height of Chriſtian Perfection; whereas indeed 
| it is a Virtue of the moſt General and Tranſcenl 
dental Nature, ſuch as comprizes within its Ea 25 
| | titude che whole Duty, and nothing but the | 
| of Alan. Ideos velle quod onlt Deus, is the Sur 
And Abridgment of all "Morality, and ought to 
be as 2 Matis inſcribed upon every Soul, as in- 
clading neither leſs nor more than what i is the. 
ſtrict and neceflary wary of every Intelligent 
Creature. As an intire Conformity of our brit 
with che Will of God, involves the hole Mort 
Perfection of Man, ſo Diſeonformity from fle 
+ Will;of God, is commenſurate to the whole'cori 
| Paß of Sin ; and there cannot be the leaſt Bi 
of auf Wilt from this Meafare wich- 
outiDiſotdey. If we think otherwiſe than Gd 
Fuhinks we err or think amiſs; and if we will 
: —— than God wills, we fin or wil amiſs, 
ſince we do then as much recede from the Sb. 
Mesſore of Good, as in the other Caſe 
we do from the Supream Meaſure of Truth. It | 
* $ Uterclors ——— Matter of Counſel and Per- 
* N, fection, 


finitely Perfect and Selt-fufficient Being, dn love 
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ftfction, but our ſtrict and neceſſary Duty to fol- 
low; the Ordet of God, and to have out Wills in- 
hay Cotiſormable, and as it were Perpendicular 
Woll, if ſo, then we qught to love what God! 


loves, and nothing but what God loves, and to 
love that with all aur Capacity which God loves 
with all his. This is clear at Sight. But now tis 
moſt certain that God loves himſelf, becauſe he 
is truly Lovely ; and therefore we ought alſo tot 
love God. And tis as certain that God lov 
himſelf infinitely, becauſe he is infinitely Lovely. 
And therefore we ought to love God withour I 
finite, that is, with our whole Love, and to 
utmoſt, - For tis nothing but utter Impoſſibility; 
nothing but an Eſſential Incapacity, nothing bat 
our being Creatures, that can excuſe us from lo- 
ving God in a degree of Love ſtrictly inſinite, there 
being no other truly worthy of God. But ſince 
we cannot do that, we ſhould detain no part or 
degree of What is finite; but love God with ou 
whole Love, as he loves himſelf with every degree 
of his o.ẽ)n Love. | | nick wid 


o 


ez alfo moſt certain that God as being an ans] 


* 


nothing but himſelf, as Love is (here) taken for 
Wiſhing or Deſiring: God can defire-ndthidg but 
what is Good and Deſirable, and there being not 
the leaſt Degree of Good or Deſirable, but what 
is contained in himſelf, in his on infinite Na- 
ture, tis impoſſible that he ſhonld deſire any thing i 
diut of himſelf, All Deſire of any thing without, 
57³51 A pro- 
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| proceeds from ſotne Want or Defect withix ; a 
a ccatdingiy all Beings that are under ſuch : . De- 
ect, (which is the caſe of all Creatures,) are alſo” 
| Efentially ſubjected to defire. If therefore Gd 
deſires any thing out of, or beſides himſelf, tis 
becauſe of fois Eſſential Defect, becauſe he has 
not all that is Deſitable in bimſQX. But God (as 
his Idea import,) is a Being abſolutely Perfect, and 
every way Self-ſufficient 3 he contains all the de- 
grees of Being, and — all that is Good 
or Deſirable within himſelf, and therefore tis im- 
poſſible that any thin without himſelf · ſbould be a 
the Object of his Deũre We may conclude there-. 
fore, that as God loves himſelf, and loves him- 
elf; infinitely, with che whole and full 8 
of his Love; ſo he loves himſelf withal ſo intirely,: - 
as to love nothing beſides, nothing out of himſelf. 
Wbhence we are further led to conclude,that as 
. this is God's Meaſure of loving himſelf, fo this 
alſo ougbt to be our Meafure of loving God: 
For if dur Wills ought to be conformable througj- 
out with the Will of God, and Cod loves nothing 
but himſelf, then tis plain that we ought to love 
nothing but God, or to expreſs it in the Language 
of the Text, that if God loves himſelf with his 
| {| whole Heart, Soul and Mind, with the united and 
collected strength and Energy of the whole Tri- 
nnity, then we alſo ought with our whole Heart, 
Joaol and Mind to love Cod ; whom ſince we can- | 
rot love mrs we ſhould at _ n 1 | 
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